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August 23, 1961 
BERLIN- GERMANY GROUP 

Interview with Mr, Escott Reid. Canadian 

Ambassador to the FRG. by Mr, Owen and Mr . 

Fuller. August 23 

Ambassador Reid spoke on the Berlin problem from a 
background of 3% years as Ambassador at Bonn, His views 
are purely his own and do not represent the official posi- 
tion of his Government, 

He believes there are three vital, and hence non- 
negotiable, Western interests respecting West Berlin - 
its people's freedom, free access of goods and persons, 
and the presence of Western troops (his later proposal 
suggests that under different conditions, the last of these 
might be waived). 

He feels it important to try, also, to preserve what 
limited freedoms East Berliners and East Germans possess. 

In this connection he referred to the activities of the SPD 
in East Berlin, and to Bishop Dibelius' assurances to him 
that the Evangelical Church in East Germany has much more 
freedom than, for instance, the Catholic Church in Hungary. 

He favors increased contacts between East and West 
Germans, particularly in the economic, cultural and reli- 
gious fields. Despite recent happenings he would try to 
keep Berlin as a meeting place for Germans, East and West. 

He strongly favois early "exploratory talks" - not 
necessarily negotiations at the first stage - with the 
Russians . 

As to what the West might propose as a way out of the 
Berlin crisis, he suggests an all-Berlin plan, although 
recognizing the difficulty of getting Soviet acceptance. 

His suggestion woiid be essentially as follows: 


Unification 
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Unification of Berlin under a Statute 
signed by the Four Powers, the two German 
governments, and Berlin representatives. 

This would incorporate solid guarantees of 
Western access, and freedom for Berliners under 
an elective government of their own choosing. 

It would supplant the present, somewhat "dog- 
eared" title deeds we now have derived from 
victory and occupation. The Statute would have 
no terminal date, but be valid until German 
reunification. There would be a substantial UN 
presence (as an optimum, full UN sovereignty 
over Berlin, as UN headquarters, until German 
reunification; more probably, a UN Commissioner 
for Berlin, responsible to the Security Council). 
There would be UN observers on access routes, 
at air control center, etc. There would be 
mechanisms for adjudication of disputes. 

He admitted that the Russians would probably exact a 
high price for acceptance of an all -Berlin plan, which would 
require the removal of the GDR government from present East 
Berlin. But he believes that they are deeply worried about 
the wobbly condition of their East German satellite and would 
be interested in ways to insure greater stability in this 
area, as well as in their whole satellite empire. An all- 
Berlin plan might appeal to them by removing Berlin as an 
irritant in Soviet-Western relations, and also because 
Western acceptance of a Berlin Statute to which the GDR was 
a party, would mean a measure of de facto recognition of the 
GDR. Additionally, Western recognition of the Oder-Neisse 
line and promotion of augmented East -West German contacts 
would appeal as stabilizing factors. 

His relations with Adenauer and von Brentano cause 
him to be hopeful of possible German acceptance of such a plan. 
He cited evidence, including that of UK experts at Bonn, that 

West 
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West German opinion is moving away from rigid insistence 
on German reunification in the measurable future, and 
toward a greater recognition of the realities of the 
situation. This change has been noteworthy over the last 
three years. 

He suggested that sometime after the German election, 
the President might invite Adenauer to visit him, and then 
seek to win him over to such a proposed solution on the 
grounds that the Chancellor's oft-expressed hope for German 
unity is not now a realizable objective, but that a settle- 
ment of the sort indicated which would, nevertheless, mean 
"peace and freedom", might go down in history as Adenauer's 
last great act of statesmanship. In this connection, he 
thought Mr. McClo^s influence might be useful, as Adenauer 
had stated that McCloy was the only foreign ambassador 
that ever really won Adenauer's confidence. 

He also noted that Ambassador Bruce, two years ago, 
had expressed to him views similar to those herein suggested. 
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August 14, 1961 


BERLIN- GERMANY GROUP 

Interview with Ambassadors Kennan and 
Thompson, August 11 


Ambassador Kennan pleaded lack of full information on 
Berlin, but was disturbed by impressions of governmental 
and public thinking here. He questioned what seemed some 
underlying assumptions of our Berlin policy. Specifically, 
he made the following points: 

1. We have overplayed our show of strength (the 
Jugoslavs had made much of this), Khrushchev is fully 
aware of our military power and has a healthy respect for 
it. What is needed is a clearer demonstration of our 
willingness to negotiate. 

2. He questioned the view, prevalent in Washington, 
that Khrushchev had created the Berlin crisis in overbearing 
fashion to humiliate the US. Actually he was forced into his 
Berlin demarche by GDR weakness. He is greatly worried 
about this, also by 1958 Bundestag resolution approving 
atomic weapons for the FRG. This latter started Ulbricht's 
"bleating" about Berlin and may have been a main cause 

of the Soviet note of November, 1958. The Jugoslavs, 
in their recent Moscow talks, saw evidence of Soviet fears 
and vulnerabilities respecting Berlin. Khrushchev wants a 
way out. 

3. We must distinguish between what Khrushchev wants 
and what he realistically expects to get. Kennan questions 
the order of Soviet objectives as sometimes stated in our 
working papers. There are really the makings of an acceptable 
"deal" over Berlin. He would have preferred a more radical, 
over-all approach along "disengagement" lines, for which he 

is abundantly on record, but realized that this approach had 

been 
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been emphatically rejected and is no longer "in the ball 
park". 1/ 

4. A "do-nothing" or "do-little" policy is not good 
enough. We cannot expect to continue to keep Germany 
completely divided, and at the same time keep Berlin vital and 
sound. We must move toward recognition of the actual state 

of affairs. This will probably mean: acceptance of Oder- 

Neisse, de facto recognition of GDR (but no admission of 
responsibility for keeping it in power) , a European security 
treaty between the NATO and Warsaw pact countries. We 
might offer a modified all-German proposal, or some 
type of all -Berlin free, international city. We must point 
out to Khrushchev that a separate treaty would necessitate 
some new Berlin arrangement - it is urgent to consider and 
agree on such an arrangement which would improve, not 
worsen, the situation. Any Berlin arrangement of interim 
nature must include severance of Berlin- FRG political ties - 
a very difficult step but not impossible. Economic ties 
could be maintained. 

5. As to tactics, the problem is insoluble if we try 
to condone all the inhibitions of our allies , At some 
point we will have to do violence to their feelings, for 
the alternative is war. The Germans are not too serious a 
problem - they will, under necessity, accept many things they 
do not approve . They want it documented that their acceptance 
was, to a degree, involuntary. This applies, perhaps in a 
lesser degree to the French. We must be firm in this, 
though we will have to walk a difficult tactical road. But 

we have no choice, as otherwise the road ahead leads to 
nuclear war. 

Ambassador Thompson thought there was conflicting evidence 
as to Soviet motives. Khrushchev's last speech shows him 
“threshing around". He is deeply worried by increasing GDR 
weakness. He begins to wonder if he can split the allies. 

Time 

1/ See Kennan's article, "Disengagement Revisited", 

Foreign Affairs , Jan. , 1959 , 
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Time periods are important in the Berlin affair. Right 
now there is great effort to line up neutral opinion. We 
should work on the neutrals and show Khrushchev he can't 
win this psychological battle. 

He thinks Khrushchev fe&s insecure. He is pushed by the 
Chinese and by his colleagues, and feels in real danger. 

Either backing down, or letting matters go to the brink of 
war, would be very risky for him. 

He believes that the Soviets are much interested in 
reducing the threat posed by a rearmed West Germany, particu- 
larly if it acquires atomic weapons. Their fear that the 
Germans are now getting them is a factor in their loss of in- 
terest in the test suspension talks. The Norstad inspection 
zone plan could not appeal to the Soviets, as they would 
see in it a device for espionage. 

He noted we can choose whether to negotiate ourselves, 
or let the West Germans negotiate over Berlin, Unless we 
assume an initiative, there might be an overture, from 
either side, for Soviet-FRG talks. Ihis could be undesirable 
and risky for us. We have the cards, much to offer Khrushchev, 
and the West Germans have very little. They might be induced 
to make a deal we could not accept. 

He doubted the usefulness of an all-Berlin proposal. 

It would cause the Soviets to set their price too high. 

Both Ambassadors agreed that what we mainly want is 
better access to Berlin. We should be "cut in" on technical 
aspects of Berlin-West communications (bridges, highway 
maintenance, canal locks* etc.) and not leave such determina- 
tions exclusively to the Soviet or GDR officials. Ambassador 
Kennan thought that perhaps some type of UN authority could 
be worked out. Ambassador Thompson believed even the Soviets 
might accept an international authority governing access if 
other aspects were satisfactorily dealt with. The question 
of refugees from the GDR would, in any event, be very difficult, 

S/P : LWFuller : jco 
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August 3, 1961 


BERLIN-GERMANY GROUP 
Interview with Arnold Wolfers. August 3 


Mr. Wolfers commented first on the "asymmetry" of 
Western and Soviet "positions of strength" respecting 
Berlin, the former being notably weak in certain ways. 

This we must keep in mind in all our pledges of firmness 
and determined action. Berlin is highly vulnerable and 
what we can hope to do to counter Soviet moves there by 
military, economic and other action is strictly limited. 

The attitude of our own allies is a factor of potential 
weakness, as they now labor under a misconception, namely 
that our policy is based on a bluff (of nuclear war) that 
will not be called by the Soviets. This explains European 
calmness in this crisis. They interpret US firmness as 
evidence that there will not be a war. 

If, however, we approach the brink, and Europeans become 
aware that war is likely, or even a distinct possibility, 
they would lose their nerve. For they are convinced that if 
once the Soviet steam roller started moving it could not be 
stopped; also that any armed clash would quickly escalate 
to general war. Thus there are inherent elements of weakness 
in our position that we must weigh carefully as we approach 
possible negotiations. 

For these reasons we must prepare for negotiations 
realizing that substantial concessions will be necessary. 

These can best be determined in the light of probable Soviet 
priorities. He believes that the main Soviet concern is the 
stability of East Germany; this explains Khrushchev's irritation 
and demands concerning Berlin. 

In this connection, Mr. Wolfers felt that we would be 
hardpressed by our allies, other than the FRG, to recognize 
the GDR. He made the point that such recognition need not 
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prejudice the case for ultimate reunification of Germany 
(he cited the instance of the merger of two sovereign 
states, Germany and Austria in 1938), He believed we 
might accord some form of de facto recognition of the GDR 
in connection with an acceptable arrangement on Berlin access. 

He thought this might be worked out so as to assure against 
further ventures in interfering with access and "hotting up" 
a Berlin crisis. The real sanction behind such assurance 
would be, however, the maintenance of Western strength. 

Respecting Berlin, he thought we would need to modify 
our uses of it as one element in the "dynamic" of the West 
vis-a-vis the bloc. While getting full guarantees of the 
freedom of West Berlin and of our access rights, we would 
need to renounce certain "cold war" uses of West Berlin 
(show case, propaganda, espionage, etc,). These were our 
policies, not those of our allies. We could renounce them 
as part of a general arrangement insuring the essentials 
of our policy in a stabilized Central Europe, 

Mr, Wolfers warned against making our policy too depen- 
dent on the whims of Adenauer - or de Gaulle, He thinks 
we have more leverage with Adenauer than we have used. We 
should, if necessary, press him by pointing out the consequences 
of an over-rigid policy; this could wear US patience thin 
and bring needless risk of war. Germany - as even the 
Germans admit - is not just a German problem, and we should 
draw the proper inferences. We should not be in the position 
of asking our European allies for softening of their rigidity 
to make negotiations possible; they should be urging us to 
make needed concessions instead. 

As to the aspects of the crisis which transcend Berlin, 
he expressed the following thoughts. We should emphasize 
self-determination but as applied to all the satellite 
peoples, not just Berlin or East Germany. The Soviets 
will not permit free elections in East Germany, but they 
might make some concessions on over-all matters because of 

their 
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their fear that a rearmed West Germany might embroil the US 
in a war with the Soviets. The Oder-Neisse line is of more 
concern to Poland than Russia; in fact the latter sees 
advantage in this "bleeding boundary" in that it makes 
Poland dependent on the USSR so long as it remains unsettled. 

He saw little prospect of much intermingling of East 
and West Germans, But we should seek to expose the GDR 
to West German influence - this would help to stabilize 
the situation there. On the whole it was better for us to 
try to stabilize East Germany - and Eastern Europe - 
than to aim to "keep the pot boiling" there. Time could 
work to our advantage. 

Regarding a "peace treaty", he saw little advantage 
in it. Yet he noted that occupation rights wear thin after 
16 years and new arrangements seemed called for, pending a 
lasting settlement. 
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Khrushchev indicated that he had no fear of West Germany 
per se (with ironical reference to M your relative Adenauer") 
but he did fear that West Germany might embroil the US and 
USSR, particularly if armed with nuclear weapons. He felt 
that the two super -powers should be able to get together 
and make a deal that would extinguish the German menace once 
for all. 

Despite his alternating moods of threat and good 
fellowship, Khrushchev seemed anxious for talks on Berlin 
and German problems, in fact impatient to begin them soon. 
Although adamant on some things - termination of the 
"occupation" of Berlin, no political connection between 
West Berlin and West Germany, de facto recognition of the 
GDR - he indicated some possible areas of negotiation. 

For instance, he might consider some modification of 
Amb. Thompson's "two treaty" approach, provided that the 
Western powers sign also the treaty with East Germany, 

He would reject, however, a Berlin corridor to the West 
under exclusive Western control. 

It was doubtful if he would react favorably to his 
"seven year" modificatinn of the Western Peace Plan, 
although he might accept it, finding an easy "out" at the 
end to avoid all-German elections. He spoke of inter- 
German relations, possibly even confederation, as something 
for the two Germanies to work out. 

He seemed favorably disposed to some kind of UN 
presence in West Berlin, perhaps neutral UN forces if we 
objected to any Soviet presence in a "Free City" arrangement 
(McCloy himself spoke favorably of putting all or part of 
the UN in Berlin) . 

He was likely to make greater concessions to the West 
on Berlin if we wo til d sign a treaty with the GDR than he 
would otherwise. 

He repeatedly stressed his willingness to give us all 
reasonable assurances concerning access to Berlin under such 
a treaty. 
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Mr, McCloy felt that Khrushchev's prestige was 
deeply committed in the Berlin crisis. He can scarcely 
back down without unacceptable political loss (we must 
seek a way to let him down without such damage) , He is 
a dangerous man, and will be more so if he feels cramped 
or subject to intolerable pressure. It is essential that 
the West take the diplomatic initiative, and quickly 
(he deplored the delay inherent in getting clearances 
under coalition diplomacy) • 

As to Khrushchev's motivations and intents, he feels 
that he is extremely confident, yet has difficulties and 
pressures with which he must reckon. The domestic situation 
and general popular sentiment create problems for him. 

He sees the crisis as a test of wills, cannot give in on 
what he deems essential, yet is fearful of the eventuality 
of war which he is shrewd enough, despite his bold talk, 
to see as a calamity for Russia as well as the West. He 
admits that somehow we will have to act, on both sides, 
to move away from our present "collision course". 


, \ ^ ' 
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July 31, 1961 


TO 


Mr. McGhee 


FROM: George A. Morgan 




SUBJECT: Germany and Berlin 


As you know, Jimmy Riddleberger probably has been 
longer on German affairs than any other officer in our 
service. I had a chance to ask him today for his 
thoughts on Germany and Berlin. He said that he was 
thoroughly out of touch now but would be glad to send 
us any ideas that might occur to him later. 

The one idea which he did mention today was the 
internationalization of Berlin, which he referred to 
as a possibility long familiar. He did not advocate 
it strongly but he did seem to think of it in a favor- 
able light. He said there were a number of ways in 
which it could be done. It might be set up along the 
lines of Danzig before World War II, which was admin- 
istered by the League of Nations High Commissioner, 
or the UN Headquarters might be moved there. 


cc : Mr . Fuller 

Mr . Owen 
Mr. Lindley 
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BERLIN- GERMANY GROUP 

1961 OUL 2/ PM 2 21 

Interview with Walt Rostow. July 26 

OFFICE OF i)IREw . urt 

Mr. Rpa&ow thought there would be great pressure on 
us from now on to show a readiness for negotiation, both 
from our allies and from neutrals . The world is anxious 
to know what 1 'political track" we will follow. Much will 
depend on the Soviet reaction to the President's speech, 
whether Khrushchev will expedite military escalation, or 
push for negotiations . 


He felt that the Soviets are acting in the belief that 
a major shift in the world power balance in their favor has 
occurred, that they can exert nuclear blackmail effectively, 
that the Western alliance will not cohere in the face of these 
facts and threats. They are puzzled that we do not accept 
these "realities" and respond accordingly. It will be very 
hard to persuade them to modify their course under these 
circumstances. We should not be hopeful of a radical 
turnabout by the Soviets, but seek an acceptable diplomatic 
way out for them which they might adjust to without serious 
loss of face. 


He noted that the Soviets possess a considerable asset 
vis-a-vis Bonn, that is their power at any time to draw the 
FRG out of NATO by offering German reunification on the 
basis of really free elections as a quid pro quo (Mr. 
Kissinger added that we should try to find out what the 
West Germans could not refuse if offered by the Soviets). 
Hence it is extremely important for us to enter into closer 
communication with Bonn, and "buiLd a level of confident 
discourse" with them. Otherwise they might slip away from us 
at a critical juncture. 

On the other hand, the Soviets have a great liability 
in Ulbricht and his type of regime. He blackmails them from 
weakness, threatening collapse if not fully supported in his 

demands . 
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demands. This opens up the possibility of Soviet- Western 
cooperation on the basis of furthering a change in the GDR 
toward something more stable, valid and respectable - a 
development to their advantage as well as ours . The So vie ts 
are tired of GDR blackmail, yet they, like ourselves, fear 
the consequences of a blow-up in East Germany that could 
bring unforeseeable consequences . 

Mr . Ros tow outlined a range of possibilities for negotia- 
tion, We must not see Berlin in isolation, yet must not raise 
our sights too high. At first, i.e., before an acute crisis 
stage, we might consider these alternatives: 

1. Have a big, prolonged conference on the German 
problem as a cover for achieving a modus vivendi 
on Berlin. 

2. Accept an East German peace treaty with a sort of 
"dual mythology" about it, they considering it as 

recognition and assurance of sovereignty for the GDR, 
and we obtaining a real, possibly tacit, assurance 
that our access to and rights in Berlin would be 
respected. 

3. Conduct negotiations on Berlin, along with German 
talks, as in 1959, to confirm essentially the status 
quo . 

4. Make a deal with the Soviets whereby we would 
accord de facto recognition to a respectable 
successor regime to Ulbricht (just how this could 

be achieved was not made clear; he admitted that the 
Soviets could not afford to dismiss Ulbricht out of 
hand) . Some acceptable formula on Berlin would be 
found to disengage Soviet prestige. German reunifica 
tion would have to be worked out gradually over a 
prolonged period by the FRG and a non-Ulbricht East 
German government. The Soviets would not settle for 
any really free all- German regime within the fore- 
seeable future. 


On the 
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On the all-German front, our first move probably should 
be to offer a modified version of the Western Peace Plan, 
perhaps along the lines of Amb. Thompson's seven-year 
extension (presentation of the 1959 package proposal without 
change would be regarded by Europeans and world opinion as 
completely unrealistic, a "brutal joke 11 .) We must seek 
some formula that will reconcile freedom with Soviet 
security. It would be difficult for the Europeans, as 
well as the Soviets, to accept a reunified Germany 80 million 
strong with no restraint on its military power. The revised 
Plan could be correlated with our modified disarmament pro- 
posals as now being developed, 

Mr. Rostow made these further points: 

We should have contingency plans ready for a possible 
explosion in East Germany. We could not face another "Hungary" 

If we move through a stage of acute crisis over Berlin 
and East Germany, we could not revert to the status quo. 

We would be under great pressures for a more radical solution. 
Something "broader, brisker, more surgical" than our 1959 
proposals would be needed. 

Hie Soviets badly want stability in Eastern Europe 
and would pay a substantial price to get it. Hie crux of 
real stability would be a post-Ulbricht regime with elements 
of stability, respectability and popular support (he dis- 
counted prevalent belief in the basic economic weakness 
of the GDR, noting CIA reports to the contrary) . 

Current moves for a Western military build-up in Europe 
amount essentially to a US-West German bilateral build-up 
under a NATO cover. Little can be expected from other NATO 
members . 

We should, fairly soon , start a dialogue with the Soviets 
on the substance of a Berlin settlement (with whatever all- 
German or other trimmings are necessary) . 

A controversy 
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A controversy developed regarding the feasibility of 
promoting closer GDR- West German relations as an aspect 
of a developing settlement. This was favored by Mr. Rostow , 
with the proviso that there be a "change" in the GDR, and 
also by Mr . Chaves . who strongly supported some sort of 
"Institutionalizing" of such relations. Dissenting 
somewhat were Mr. Vigderman . Mr. Kissinger and Mr . Owen . 

The former noted that the West Germans have been extremely 
reluctant to have any contacts or relations with even a 
slight political flavor. It is a matter of principle with 
them that they alone are the true German successor state, 
and that the GDR Is only a Soviet puppet with which it is 
futile to negotiate. They fear even de facto recognition. 

It would take a very big push to get them to move closer 
to the present GDR regime. 

Mr. Kissinger observed that the Soviets must decide 
whether they can ever afford to give up East Germany. There 
is no present evidence of such willingness . We might 
make a long term proposal which they would now reject but 
which might contain real elements of appeal to them for 
the future, providing for better assurance of their security 
than holding on to a dissatisfied East Germany that would 
always be a vulnerable part of their domain. 


10 
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BERLIN-GERMANY GROUP 
Interview with Gerard C. Smith. July 21 

Mr. Smith, referring to the efforts of the US to find 
a Berlin solution over the last 2% years, remarked that 
it is difficult to come up with new or satisfactory answers . 

He thought the "Solution C" proposal still had much to 
commend it (see Doc. G, annex; this, in essence, would 
freeze existing rights and arrangements, but with the GDR 
playing an implementing role) . 

He believed that if a real test of wills ensues, we 
should not go back to the status quo. Admitting that, for 
the time, German reunification is not feasible, we should 
aim at a practical Berlin arrangement, possibly along lines 
of the "guaranteed city" proposal (we could even call it a 
"free city" as a concession to the Soviets) . There would be 
an international authority regulating access to Berlin, with 
power to establish easements as needed - levy tolls, issue 
bands, set up agencies, etc. Both the Western powers and 
the GDR would release their rights respecting the access 
routes to such an authority, which would thus exert restraints 
on certain aspects of sovereignty analo gous to the High 
Authority of the European Coal and Steel Community, for 
instance. He thought it might limit its control to highway 
and air access, excluding rail transport. 

He expressed concern at the West German attitude. 

Adenauer was unduly afraid of contacts with the GDR. West 
Germany had great advantages - why not exploit them? Even 
a prospective confederal arrangement need not alarm the FRG, 
which should easily dominate it. We should press Adenauer 
along these lines. He feared that our current emphasis on 
military build-up was risky as, in the crisis, the West 
Germans would not face up to a nuclear war. In the event, 
Adenauer must go along with our demands for a more forth- 
coming attitude toward the GDR. 

We should 
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We should capitalize on the Soviets' vulnerable posture 
in Berlin - their long communications lines, logistical 
problems, justified doubts of East German and satellite 
popular attitudes . There were questions of how the Soviet 
troops would behave in contact with the Germans - fratemizatbn 
would be a problem. He doubted if the Soviets really wanted 
a great "Fatherland war" over Berlin, We should not hesitate 
to stigmatize Soviets acts as intervention, even when by 
proxies . Make it clear that the Soviets are on the 
aggressive, stirring up trouble. 

He reverte4 as he had done before (on June 19) to the 
West's non-military assets in countering the Soviet squeeze 
on Berlin. The West possessed, for instance, vastly greater 
economic resources, and a virtual monopoly of sea power. 

We should explore ways to bring these assets to bear. 
Psychologically, we should make clear that the Soviets are 
committing aggression, that if they move on Berlin they will 
kill "co-existence", to which they attach so much importance, 
that they will nullify all their hopes for "normalcy" and 
respectability. In short, we must make evident to them that 
the costs of what they propose are excessive, that the game 
is not worth the candle. If we make clear to the Soviets 
the real cost to them of an attempted limited takeover 
in Europe, it would shake them. 

He expressed the view that we should look beyond the 
present emergency and seek a basic solution in Central 
Europe. Kennan is right, that US troops cannot stay there 
forever. Eventually there must be planned withdrawal of 
foreign forces as Germany herself assumes new power and 
importance. We can still remain a great and influential 
power even after withdrawing from Central European territory. 

Further points made by Mr. Smith were: 

We should not object to prolonged negotiations on 

Berlin and Germany. There is the Austrian precedent. 

We should 
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We should exploit the legal - and common sense - 
principle of survivor's rights after dissolution of 
joint tenancy. If the Soviets renounce their rights 
in Berlin, we, not the GDR, inherit them. 

We should avoid over- commitment, especially military, 
to the point that it is difficult and almost impossible 
to free ourselves , 

We should note Selwyn Lloyd's warning, "if Berlin 
goes, what next?" 

There is a different mood today as compared with 1959, 
more danger of impatience leading to irrational acts , 
a kind of "lash-out". 

We should bewareof sham concessions by the Soviets. 

They have built up high tension on Berlin. An offer 
by them to relax this tension would not justify 
substantial concessions by us. We must be careful, 
in bargaining, to exact a full and equivalent quid pro 
quo for any concession we make. 


fM 
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Dear George: 



Thank you for your letter of June 21, 1961. I have 
recently been reading over certain despatches sent by me from 
Bonn two years ago, that I believe are still pertinent to the 
present situation. They are the following numbered telegrams: 



Feb. 16, 1959, to DEPT 1779 
Feb. 16, 1959, to DEPT 1780 
Feb. 17, 1959, to DEPT 1795 
Mar. 2, 1959, to DEPT 1899 


1 would make the following observations in addition to 




what I then said. 

(1) I believe a negotiation is inevitable, and on the whole 
desirable, in connection with what will undoubtedly be a new 
Berlin crisis. This time I trust we will not go prepared with 
fall-back positions — which are generally known to the Soviets 
in advance --but will insist on a hard line with a view to smoking 
them out before we disclose our own hand, whatever it may be. 


(2) I do not feel that the Soviets would accept either of 
the two solutions which might reduce present tensions: (a) the 
cession to the Federal Republic of a corridor from West Berlin 
to West Germany; or (b) a reservation in their proposed peace 
treaty with East Germany providing for the retention by the Soviets 
of their control over the check points, or lacking that, a written 
statement declaring East German officials to be Soviet agents in 
this respect. 


/l have 


The Honorable 

George C. McGhee, 

The Counselor, 

Department of State, 
Washington 
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I have never thought the question of UN presence in Berlin 
has been explored as fully as it might have been. One extreme 
solution could be the shifting of the UN capital to Berlin. This 
would, of course, run into many objections. Failing that, is 
there any way by which there could be so much UN presence in 
West Berlin as to make it improbable that the Soviets or East 
Germans would interfere with the freedom of its citizens ? 

Actually, any solution for West Berlin should include in 
its scope EastJSerlin as well. As regards sentiment in the UK, 

I do not fear any departure from our point of view on real 
fundamentals. It seems to me that Lord Home, especially, is 
more realistic and tougher than were his predecessors on this 
subject. Nor do I think we need concern ourselves too much over 
Adenauer’s lack of imagination in offering new departures from 
established policy. He will, I surmise, cling to insistence on 
the status quo. This may prove to be the best we can do. But 
whatever decision we make, he will have to abide by. 

As you know, there is strong sentiment here, as well as 
in Europe, in favor of recognizing,at least de facto, the East 
German Government. Such a step would, in my opinion, be 
utterly unwise. There are many reasons against taking such a 
step. One of the principal ones is that no West German 
Government could long survive if this were done under present 
conditions. 

I wonder if you have given consideration to the possible 
advisability of having at some time, when your studies have 
further evolved, Messrs. Clay, McCloy, Conant, Dowling, and 
my se lf, come to Washington and spend two or three days together 
in conference with your staff. I should be happy to do this, 
preferably in August or September, since the situation may be 
somewhat clearer then- -if you thought well of it. 

With warm personal regards. 


Ever yours, 



David Bruce 
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BERLIN- GERMANY GROUP 
Interview with Mr. Nitze. July 3 



Mr. Nitze considered mainly four questions : 

1. How can we hold the alliance together? 

2. How can we best deter the Soviets from 
dangerous acts re Berlin? 

3. What course should we take if the Soviets 
carry out their announced intentions? 

4. What ways out of the dilemma may be found 
through negotiation? 

He went into a calculus of risks. There is, perhaps, 
an element of bluffing on both sides, as neither really 
considers Berlin worth a nuclear war. The Soviets might 
reasonably take up to a two percent risk of such war; 
the West up to five percent (several felt that the risks 
subjectively assumed on both sides were more nearly equal 
and perhaps higher than estimated, and this increased the 
danger of brinkmanship over Berlin) . 

Successful deterrence of Soviet action might depend 
on our convincing the USSR that we were capable of going to 
irrational lengths to defend Berlin ( Mr. Ghayes thought 
this would create a difficult public opinion problem; 

Mr. Lindley agreed, noting that the public is not a ^.^ e of 
gravity of situation, believing Khrushchev will, ±W event, 
back down on Berlin. It will be difficult to win public 
support for early steps needed to exert a deterrent effect) . 
A probe with small forces in the post- treaty stage of crisis 

would 
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would convince the Soviets we were not ready to risk war. 

We would then be left with the inevitable alternative, 
assuming we did not back down, of developing graduated 
demonstrations of military force to the point where, 
by threatening the Soviets with ultimate escalation all the 
way to general war, they were convincing as a deterrent. 

This would be extremely dangerous, could get out of hand 
and result in war neither side wished. 

Mr, Nitze put much stress on his fourth point - finding 
a way out of the crisis through negotiation. The Department, 
and S/P in particular, has an important role here. He sees 
little opportunity now for negotiation; there will probably 
be a better chance later after mounting tensions have driven 
home the necessity for a diplomatic way out. We should 
plan ahead now for this contingency and be ready with 
proposals (as to timing, he seemed to think in terms of 
the period after signing of a separate treaty, but others 
suggested that an earlier point, perhaps directly after 
the September elections or at the time of convoking a peace 
conference by the Soviets, might be better). We should 
explore a wide range of possible solutions, such as an all- 
German proposal, moving the UN to Berlin, an expanded corridor 
fully under Western control, a trade of West Berlin for 
Thuringia including some exchange of populations. In general, 
he believes that the more fully we become engaged in a 
miliary sense as the crisis progresses, the more radical 
the solution will need to be. 

We should, as the risk rises, be fertile in ideas about 
alternative courses of action. One possibly fruitful line 
of thought is to develop courses that would force the Soviets 
to resort to obviuusly offensive acts to attain their ends, 
such as blockading Berlin, attacking Western planes engaged 
in airlift, and the like (we won the 1948-49 round because 
the Soviets did not dare to shoot down our planes supplying 
Berlin). Our diplomacy should, to the end, leave no doubt 
as to who is the aggressor in forcing the Berlin situation to 
the brink of war. Such a posture will be helpful in mobilizing 
world opinion in our favor, and possibly deterring the 
Soviets from taking the final step to general war. 
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SECRET 
Dear George: 

X have your letter of the 2 1st, inviting my views on the subject of 
Germany, and I am somewhat at a loss to know how to respond. My relation 
to this problem is, as you probably know, an unusual one. I have had the 
rare experience of living in Germany in the Kaiser's time, in the period 
of the Weimar Republic, in the Nazi period, and — briefly -- in the post- 
war era. I have served a total of over five years in Germany, plus one 
year each in the neighboring capitals of Vienna and Prague. In addition 
to going to school in Germany as a boy, I had two years of postgraduate 
education there. I know the language practically as my own, have written 
and published books in German, and have lectured freely, in the vernacular, 
at German universities. For these reasons I have, as you can imagine, a 
keen intereet in German problems. Although I cannot recall having previ- 
ously been asked for any views about Germany by the Department, I did 
on two occasions, during my recent years of retirement — make public 
statements on problems of policy towards Germany. 

The views expressed on these occasions were not well recei/ed in 
official circles in Bonn and in Washington, and drew the particular 
approbrium of Mr. Aches on, who, I -under stand, has now been selected by 
the President to lead and coordinate the work of . formulating policy 
recommendations with regard to Germany* 

v—, uTiSo-t'flt.fl.nfl that I am constrained to wonder, in these cir- 


The Honorable 

George C. McGhee, 

The Counselor, 

Department of State, 

Washington 25, D. C. 



your inquiry, and am glad to offer the following, for what 


You will 
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George C. McGhee - 2 - June 30 , 1961 

You will probably be aware that for a period of sane twelve years I 
have considered that, rather than taking a merely negative position toward 
the problem of disengagement and German unification, we should take a posi- 
tive position, stating the terms on which we would consent to discuss a 
change in the present status of Germany! terms which would take Borne account 
of Soviet interests as well as our own* These terms, in my view, would not 
need to be ones immediately acceptable to the Russians, they could, in fact, 
and should, be stiff ones, fully adequate to the protection of western inter- 
ests and the interests of the people of Western -Berlin and Western Germany. 

You will find the first statement of such views in a Policy Planning 
Staff paper written, as I recall it, around the end of 1948. The circumstances 
have of course changed since I wrote that paper, as they have since the Reith 
lectures were delivered in 1957. In particular, one must bear in mind the pres- 
ent state of public opinion in the West. So assiduously have people in the 
western capitals labored, in recent years, to establish in the public mind 
the proposition that no alteration in the present arrangements governing Ger- 
many and Berlin could be anything but disastrous to the western world, that 
it now .would take some very skillful and intensive preparation of public 
opinion to create an atmosphere in which anything positive could safely be 
proposed or discussed. This caveat applies to all that follows. 

It has long been my belief that the present status of Berlin is not 
the only one that could be devised with due regard to the liberties of the 
people of the western sectors and the interests of world peace. I could con- 
ceive, for example, of an arrangement under which all four sectors of the 
city would be Internationalized, the East German Government and all Soviet 
garrisons required to withdraw to a distance at least as far from the city 
as the present West German boundary, and the channels of communication con- 
necting the city with the outside world guaranteed as a right rather than 
conceded as a privilege; and I can conceive that such a solution might well 
leave the people of Western Berlin no worse off than they are today. I 
personally think that the idea of moving the United Nations to Berlin, in 
connection with such a scheme, should not be entirely excluded from considera- 
tion. New York, with its heterogenous population, its large number of politi- 
cal refugees of all sorts, and its explosive Negro and Puerto Rican problems, is 
obviously not the ideal place for the Organization. Berlin has the necessary 
space, the atmosphere, the detachment, and all the amenities of a great city. 

The presence of the Organization there would obviously lend to any new arrange- 
ment a stability such as could be given to it in almost no other way, I 
should think that in return for such an arrangement we ought to be quite 
happy to give the Russians generous guarantees that the city would not be 
exploited by anybody for purposes of secret intelligence- gathering or 
political intrigue. 

Such proposals might not be acceptable to Moscow, as they stand; that 
is scarcely to be expected; they are thought of only aB an opening gambit — 
an asking price. But they would, in my opinion, constitute a bet±er_foil 

to Mr, Khrushchev's 
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June 3O, 1961 


I to Mr. Khrushchev's initiatives than the endless repetition of the primitive 
■and not very meaningful assertion that "we will not yield an inch in Berlin." 
They would presumably also not be we loomed in Bonn. This would, admittedly, 
constitute a difficult problem. However, it is my feeling that, just as ’war 
is too important to be left to the generals, so the German problem is too 
important to be left to the Germans. Is it really preposterous to suggest 
/that the Germans, who have after all a certain responsibility for the war 
that has led to these confusions, should not be asked to make some contribu- 
tion to their liquidation, at a moment when they have come to constitute a 
real threat to world peace? 

I must confess that if the domestic political convenience of the Adenauer 
government is to be regarded as the overriding dictate of western policy, I 
see no constructive move that can be taken in the Berlin problem. But if we 
are to set our sights higher, I see no reason why positive proposals, by no 
means disastrous to ourselves, could not be devised. 

I state these thoughts with some hesitation lest they be mistaken for 
firm and considered recommendations. I do not consider myself qualified to 
make any such definite proposals or recommendations on the question of our 
policy toward Germany, I do not have the necessary facilities for the study 
of this problem, and do not pretend to have occupied myEelf with it in the 
responsible and systematic way which alone could qualify a person to make 
recommendations of this nature. I merely wish to say that our continued 
/ negative position seems to me hoth sterile and dangerous at this juncture, 
j and I continue to be reluctant to believe that it would be beyond human 
\ ingenuity to devise proposals which, while not betraying vital western inter- 
ests, would ease Mr. Khrushchev out of the box in which he has placed himself 
and would give greater hope of coping with the dangers new confronting us all. 

I would think it well for us to put forward proposals along this line 
in the private counsels of the HA TO group, even if they should not prove 
acceptable to our allies and even if we found it necessary, in the end, to 
yield to contrary opinion. What is at stake here, after all, may well turn 
out to he war or peace. The least we can do is to make sure that our own 
position, at this crucial moment, is as imaginative, as flexible, as hopeful, 
as it can be made. If the Europeans wish to drag their feet, they must then 
accept a greater measure of responsibility for coping with whatever corapli- 
; cations may ensue. 


Sincerely yours. 
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June 29, 1961 


BERLIN- GERMANY GROUP 

Interviews with Schell ing and Harriman. June 28 

Mr. Schell ing dealt first with the military aspects of 
the Berlin crisis. He holds that Khrushchev is not mainly 
concerned with Berlin as such, but sees it as a test of the 
will and skill of the West. The latter is important, as 
Khrushchev fears above all an accidental war over Berlin. 

We might, therefore, determine a bright, clear line 
which, if crossed, would trigger limited military action on 
our part. Such a line, presumably, could be more clearly identi- 
fied in connection with interference with military access than 
interruption of civilian supply. We must present a credible 
military threat at some stage. Limited war would not be directed 
so much at tactical military objectives as at political- 
psychological ends - to demonstrate a rising scale of risk 
that could escalate to general war. We might even fire 
a few small "nukes" as a "shot across the bow". Another 
aim of limited military action could be to create distur- 
bances in Eastern Europe. Such actions would have mainly 
a deterrent purpose, showing how important we consider 
Berlin as a focal point of global conflict, and bringing 
pressure on the Soviets to seek a negotiated solution. 

He thinks of possible "discriminating" use of nuclear 
weapons by us at the military stage of a Berlin crisis as 
useful in underlining the seriousness of our purpose. We 
might commit other acts of "calculated recklessness" to the 
same end, such as fomenting disorder in the GDR, giving 
Davy Crocketts to Hungarian freedom fighters, renewing U-2 
and B-47 flights, imposing selective naval sanctions, etc. 

He stressed the need for tighter controls over nuclear 
weapons; such cautionary measures would be seen by the Soviets 
not as evidence of weakness but of strength and firmness of 
purpose. 


Military 
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Military planning and action re Berlin should be 
closely related to specific political objectives. As the 
military stage of the crisis is reached, both sides will 
be deeply impressed with the risk of general war; both 
will want a "tolerable cessation" of the crisis. We 
should not aim at mere reversion to the status quo, 
for this could generate new crises. There will be an 
acutely felt need for steps to do two things in Central 
Europe - to stabilize strategic deterrents, and to effect 
regional disarmament in the area. 

Khrushchev is now too fully committed to a peace treaty 
to back down, and to a separate treaty if necessary. Once 
we have gone through the acute military phase, the psycholog- 
ical pre-conditions for negotiation should exist. In 
preparation for that possibility, we should study means 
of regularizing the legal status of Berlin and access 
thereto, perhaps for a ten year period. This might involve 
some border adjustment to give the West a corridor under 
its own jurisdiction, with suitable compensation to the 
GDR. The main criterion of a settlement should be what is 
enforceable by military action if need be. There must be 
adequate insurance against unilateral interference of any 
kind. Political objectives and military requirements must 
be harmonized in such an arrangement. It should be of such 
a character as to give at least a "modest legalistic cloak" 
for military action we might feel compelled to take to 
enforce our rights in the future. 

Ambassador Harriman , drawing on his talks with 
Khrushchev and recent experiences at Geneva, felt that 
the main Soviet concern was to stabilize Central Europe. 

He thinks there are possibilities for negotiation, perhaps 
involving some degree of recognition of the GDR, acceptance 
of the Oder-Neisse, and assurance that West Germany will 
not be permitted to develop a nuclear capability. He feels 
that arrangements on Berlin can be worked out in such a 

context . 
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context. Khrushchev Is so deeply committed now, and over- 
confident, that mere words or bluster on our part will not 
influence him. What will is "how we live", how astutely 
and courageously we act throughout. 

He differs from Mr. Acheson in believing that nego- 
tiation is possible, perhaps before the crisis has fully 
developed. We might do better to press for negotiation 
before Khrushchev signs a treaty. He resents Adenauer's 
rigidity which, he thinks, hampers our freedom of action 
in resolving the crisis . We should be discriminating in 
what we will go to the brink for - certainly not just to 
preserve West Berlin as a show case, propaganda center, 
or escape hatch for refugees. 

He stresses recognition of the GDR as a main bargaining 
counter. But we should not give this merely to maintain . 
the status quo - we must obtain substantial improvement in 
the situation and firm assurances for the future. 
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BERL IN-GERMANY GROUP 

Interview with Mr. Bohlen. June 27, 1961 

Mr. Bohlen believes it important to determine the 
true Soviet purpose - is it mainly to challenge and test 
Western will, or is it rather to stabilize Central Europe? 
He thinks it is the latter, which would involve some kind 
of Western recognition of the GDR, and the fixing of 
Germany's eastern frontiers. Berlin is important, but 
as a pressure point or fulcrum which Khrushchev uses in 
hope of wresting desired concessions from us. 

A weakness in our posture is that we constantly say 
no to Soviet proposals. We should put Khrushchev in the 
position of saying no to our proposals. Or, better, 
we should explore the possibility of offering him an 
"out" at a well-timed moment. He seemed somewhat defen- 
sive in his latest statement on Berlin. If we merely_ 
make a public show of strength and determination, we 
may force him into dangerous courses. We need a policy 
that blends both the clear evidence of our firmness in 
holding to essentials, and a willingness to off er reasonable 
proposals as the basis for negotiation. 

The Soviet Aide-Memoire suggests possibilities of 
a compromise settlement - we should study it with this 
in mind * But our reply should not* at this stage, make 
any counter-proposal . Eventually we should be prepared 
to make one. It is difficult to see how this could relate 
to Berlin alone without making one-sided concessions to 
the Soviets . It should include elements of a broader 
agreement than one confined only to Berlin. 

We should determine whether the division of Germany 
is likely to prove permanent. If so - and he inclines to 
this view - we would do well to recognize the GDR soon 
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as part of a deal, rather than be forced to such action 
later with no compensatory gain. 

Other points made by Mr. Bohlen were: 

It might be useful t0 send someone to Europe 
to take diplomatic soundings among our allies on 
Berlin. It is especially important to hold the 
British in line. 

The French view that in the event of restriction 
of access we should try an air-lift first has much to 
commend it. 

Adenauer might be more relaxed after the 
September election and more inclined to consider a 
negotiated settlement. 

Mr. Hillenbrand made much of the consideration that 
we dare not make any move without Adenauer’s approval. 
Germans still attach great importance to reunification 
as a long-range goal. Any act prejudicial to this end, 
such as recognition of the GDR, would be unacceptable. 
Post-Adenauer leadership in West Germany will be neo- 
nationalist, will look both East and West, and could seek 
to make a reunited Germany a "bridge" between them, even 
at the expense of NATO (several dissented, suggesting that 
West Germany is firmly tied to the West and has no real 
alternative, but Mr. Hillebrand thinks this relationship 
will require a decade or more to become strong enough to 
resist the lure of the East). 

He took a dim view of the possibility of securing firm 
access to Berlin, by a corridor or other arrangements, 
through a trade for GDR recognition. The Soviets would 
probably not grant us a corridor on acceptable terms. Any 
alternative arrangement about Berlin would depend on Soviet 
good faith and hence be unreliable. 

He thought 
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He thought it critically important just when and how 
we demonstrate or apply force in a developing Berlin crisis. 
It is important that we pick the right issue. If, by an 
early manifestation of strength, we build up to a crisis 
prematurely, perhaps this summer, we might find it diffi- 
cult to sustain Western morale until the crisis is resolved, 
and there could be a dangerous let-down later before that 
s tage . 


Mr. McGhee asked what we might be able to do to 
satisfy the Soviets, particularly respecting the GDR. 

Mr. Hillenbrand thought we could multiply contacts of 
various kinds, thus seeking to increase Western influence 
(Adenauer, however, sees no value in furthering West German 
contacts with the GDR beyond a minimal level). But if 
we went too far toward recognition we might precipitate a 
crisis in the Western alliance. Mr. Bohlen felt such contacts 
would have value in resolving the crisis only if the Soviets 
believed that they amounted to an intermediate step toward 
recognition. He wondered if Adenauer might not be willing 
to go that far after the election. Mr. Hillenbrand doubted 
that anything could modify Adenauer’s views. 

Comments . We appear to confront a serious difficulty 
in dealing with Adenauer. He seems thoroughly convinced that 
Khrushchev is bluffing in the sense that he would not push 
matters to the brink of nuclear war over Berlin. He feels 
that a strong show of force and determination by the West 
would influence Khrushchev to be reasonable. He would exploit 
any evidence of weakness. But Adenauer, in the "crunch", 
could not carry his nation over the brink to general war, 
which he says is "unthiriable". Thus, in the preparatory 
stages of a Berlin crisis, we are inhibited from developing 
a reasonable Western negotiating position by Adenauer's 
obduracy and insistence on a straight "position of strength" 
line. But if the crisis should later reach a climactic point 
where war seemed imminent, a disillusioned Adenauer might 
refuse to go all the way, and would thus leave the Western 
powers gravely handicapped in carrying out contingency plans. 
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BERLIN- GERMANY GROUP 
Interview with Henry Kissinger, 6/22/6JL 

Mr. Kissinger inclines somewhat to the "hard" Acheson 
line. He feels that it is very important to convince the 
Soviets of our firmness of will, perhaps even to frighten 
them to the conclusion that, if pressed too hard, we might 
act irrationally. The proposals Mr. Acheson has made for 
measures making manifest our strength and determination 
should be judged in this light and with this end in view. 

Regarding a possible military showdown over Berlin, 
he suggested a study by the military of the effects of our 
initial resort to nuclear weapons in such event. Could there 
be discriminating use of tactical nuclear weapons? Would 
a conventional probe trigger a Soviet pre-emptive nuclear 
strike, or would discriminating use of tactical nuclear 
weapons do so? Should we, in the almost certain event of 
failure of a conventional probe, be prepared to follow it 
quickly by a nuclear first strike? The alternative would 
appear to be a follow-up with division- scale conventional 
forces . 

Kissinger believes we must be very careful in picking 
the issue on which we intervene militarily in the crisis. 

He thinks our diplomacy should be closely coordinated with 
military plans and moves. We should be ready, at the right 
time once we have forcefully demonstrated our will, to 
propose an all -German and European solution. This should 
be offered before an access crisis becomes dangerously acute, 
and should offer the Soviets a satisfactory escape from 
their dilemma, which otherwise might push them over the brink 
to nuclear war. We should study such a plan and have it ready 
at the opportune moment (he did not elaborate on the 
possible elements of such a proposal). 
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Kis singer feels that the Soviets are, in a sense, 
weaker and more on the defensive in East Germany than in 
any other Communist state. Only here is a Soviet satellite 
regime face to face with a free government of the same 
nationality Which presents a formidable challenge. As 
things are, each German regime must try to subvert the other. 

If the Communists could ever be brought to prefer stability 
in Central Europe to Co mm unist imperialism a solution might 
be worked out. The Soviets actually face an untenable 
situation in the GDR, If they felt assured of a stable 
situation up to the Oder-Neisse, a European settlement 
might become possible. 

He conceived of a confederal arrangement between the 
two Germanies as possible, but only after the establishment 
of a freely chosen government in East Germany, 

The implications of Kissinger's thinking at this point 
seem to be that we would do well to make an intensive search 
for some type of all-over settlement that would give the 
Soviets real assurance of the stability they crave in Central 
Europe, yet sacrifice nothing of vital interest to the West, 

A Berlin crisis which had gone far enough to demonstrate to 
both sides the immense danger in the situation, but which had 
not gone so far as to fatefully involve the prestige of both 
sides to the point of no return, could create the psychological 
preconditions for a broad settlement, 

Kissinger believed, and others concurred, that our 
stress in the Berlin crisis should be less on Western rights 
than on self-determination, both for Berliners and for Germans 
generally. We should be able to develop this into a widely 
appealing issue, 

Kissinger noted that there could be two great dangers 
in Europe: an indefinitely divided Germany that would certainly 

breed in a few years a strong and dangerous nationalism (because 
nationalists were offered a ready-made issue), and a completely 

independent 
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independent Germany (that would be a barrier to European 
unity except under German hegemony, and would constitute 
dangerous element of strain in the relations between the 
USSR and the West). 
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June 22, 1961 



BERLIN- GERMANY GROUP 

Highlights of Presentation by Ambassador 
Thompson. June 20. 1961 


Ambassador Thompson elaborated on his paper of June 
19, "The Berlin Question", His more important observations 
were as follows. 

He doubts that Khrushchev is using the Berlin situation 
at this stage mainly to humiliate and discredit the US, even 
at the risk of war. He thinks his main wish is to stabilize 
central Europe; this would involve recognition of the GDR, 
agreement on eastern frontiers of Germany, and neutralization 
of West Berlin. Take-over of Berlin, disruption of NATO, 
and destruction of US prestige would be ultimate purposes. 

The "Free City" was offered us as a face-saving device. In 
view of its rejection, Khrushchev will go through with his 
separate treaty plan; he is not bluffing. 

Thompson attaches great importance to time phases of 
a developing Berlin crisis. During the first (to the German 
elections in Sept.) we should take great care not to alienate 
our allies. Hence we should avoid overt measures to demon- 
strate our strength, but take steps indicative of our deter- 
mination to defend Berlin that Soviet intelligence would 
detect. He thinks we would do well to consider holding a 
referendum soon in West Berlin, offering a choice between 
the Soviet "Free City" proposal and continuation of the 
present status with hope of eventual reunification. This 
should be under international auspices if possible, and would 
go far to discredit the Soviet proposal. 

Thompson believes that later, at a proper time - pcs sibly 
between the German elections and Soviet convocation of a 
peace conference - we should be prepared with a counter offer, 

both 
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both to the "Free City" and to a separate treaty. He con- 
sidered an all-Berlin solution, but rejected it as having 
most of the liabilities of a "Free City" confined to West 
Berlin, or more, as the Soviets would demand even larger 
concessions from us. 

He would offer the Soviets a modified "Western Peace 
Plan", extending the period before elections from 30 months 
to 7 years. The Western powers would make unilateral declara- 
tions not to support any change in present German frontiers, 
and possibly a NATO- Wars aw non- aggress ion pact could be 
negotiated. An interim Berlin solution along the lines of 
our Geneva 1959 proposal would be proposed, pending the end 
of the seven year phase. 

He would be ready to accept a separate peace treaty 
with the GDR, or separate and identical treaties with 
the two German states, provided West Berlin were expressly 
excepted by a protocol giving it a free, interim status 
with adequate safeguards pending German reunification. 

He thinks it would be useful to make a study of what 
we would be forced to give up by the conclusion of a separate 
peace treaty. 

Thompson believes that a separate Soviet- GDR treaty 
without acceptable provisions respecting self-determination 
and Western rights in West Berlin would create a very dangerous 
situation. His proposal would aim to stave off such a 
crisis and provide a prolonged cooling-off period. Hence 
he feels we should be ready, not to make one-sided concessions, 
but to give Khrushchev a face-saving "out", while possibly 
making progress toward an eventual all-German settlement. 
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June 23, 1961 


BERLIN- GERMANY GROUP 

S/P Consultants' Views on Berlin. June 19 


Following are views expressed by several consultants 
meeting with S/P respecting the Berlin crisis . 

Mr. Aches on reiterated his well-known thesis that the 
Berlin situation has reached a degree of tension that pre- 
cludes negotiation at this stage . There must first be an 
evident manifestation by us of our capacity and will to 
defend Berlin, whatever the nature of the threat, convincing 
to the Soviets. Berlin is a symbol of the global conflict 
between us, and our action there will have a crucial bearing 
on our position everywhere. It is the chief nexus between 
the US and USSR. We need a clear doctrine and strategy, 
and this will simplify the matter of deciding what specific 
actions to take. We must put first things first. 

He thinks we should quickly begin a series of overt 
actions to make clear our unflinching determination to go 
through with the affair, whatever the denoue ment . These 
could include: strengthening and disposing of our military 

forces for effective use, taking preliminary steps toward 
a general alert and mobilization, activating the National 
Guard, bringing reserve divisions to a state of combat 
readiness, suitable deploying of carriers, and similar 
measures . 

He does not debar negotiation entirely, but thinks it 
futile to consider talks or presentation of alternatives 
prior to a thoroughly convincing show of will through 
deeds, not words. Thereafter negotiation might prove 
possible and we should be ready with positive proposals 
that could create avenues for a graceful Soviet withdrawal 
from an untenable position. 

He feels that our allies, especially the British, are 
none too reliable in this matter and may hold back. We 
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should not let their hesitancy weaken our action, but take 
a bold lead. This may frighten them somewhat, but they will 
probably come around as they have no real alternative. Such 
a lead on our part, at this juncture, is the surest way to 
save NATO. 

He would also revive the invitation for the Soviet Air 
Force Chief to visit the US and be exposed to evidence 
of our power and determination. 

Mr . Bowie concurred in the main with Mr. Aches on. 

The Berlin crisis is the most dangerous we have faced since 
1953. Our ineptness in Cuba and Laos may encourage Khrushchev 
to dangerously bold action respecting Berlin. His view of our 
will is of crucial importance. 

He stressed the importance of our having a doctrine 
to govern our world- wide strategy. How do we see the world? 
How can and should we try to influence international develop- 
ments? What are the priorities? What are the guidelines for 
action that flow from such a doctrine? 

He thinks we cannot bluff successfully on Berlin. But 
we might adopt a tactic of being "actively irresponsible". 

We should consider the possibility of our being so, or 
appearing to be so. This could give pause to Khrushchev 
if he is really meditating risky steps that presume a calcu- 
lated acquiescence on our part. 

Mr . Smith thinks we should sharpen up our planning on 
Berlin as a distinct issue. In view of the questionable 
reactions of our allies, including Adenauer, preparations 
based on the threat of general war will not really be useful 
in this situation. We must develop a credible threat based on 
actions that we can effectively take against Soviet assets 
and vulnerabilities elsewhere. 
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In this connection, he feels that US seapower is a 
very incompletely used asset of our own which we could 
exploit more fully. Through our capability to blockade 
Soviet egress to open seas and interfere with their commerce, 
we might develop effective types of pressure to provide 
some relief in the Berlin situation (this latter point, 
which he has previously made, is based on the logic that, 
inasmuch as the Soviets are threatening our exercise of 
legal rights where they have superior power, we should 
retaliate by correspondingly limiting their exercise of 
legal rights where we have superior power) . 

Mr. McGhee asked whether the US could or should take 
the initiative in seeking ways to alter the status of Berlin, 
or anticipate changes in its status, without harm to essential 
US interests. Mr. Acheson saw no such possibilities, Mr. 
Smith thought there might be possibilities, but felt we 
should not make any such approach until after there has been 
a clear demonstration of the US will to fight. On this last 
point there was general agreement. 
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BERLIN -GERMANY GROUP 
Interview with Robert Lovett, June 16 


Mr. Robert Lovett called on me on June 16, 1961. 

The subject of Berlin and measures to be taken by our 
government in the face of the crisis were discussed 
briefly. 

Mr. Lovett had had lunch earlier in the day with 
Mr. Acheson, who had revealed to him his tentative think- 
ing in respect to contingency planning for Berlin. Mr. Lovett 
was in general agreement with the approach, indicating how- 
ever that he had a few reservations which he did not specify. 

In response to a query as to whether he had any ideas as 
to a possible negotiating position which our government might 
assume vis-a-vis the Soviet Union, he said he had not given 
the matter a great deal of thought. It was his impression 
that there was relatively little that could be offered over 
and above past proposals which the Soviets had rejected. He 
indicated, however, he would have an open mind if someone 
could produce suggestions as to possible new bases of negotia- 
tions . 


Mr. Lovett indicated he would be glad to come to Washing- 
ton to discuss the matter further, and I advised him that in 
all probability we would be in touch with him. 
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United Klnpd ln theVoraien MinlatSrs^rPranSe^the 

United h Stfl?^ r ^ e, A fc ! ? f Prance ' th0 United Kingdom and the 
settlement^? tL A ?° rica aro . convinced of the urgent need for a 
aaettlemin? German problem. They desire to seek, in such 

German reuSlfi ?n?fn 6S3 1 J® aolufclon8 whlch woulcl bring about 
believe t-h^ f ,J Cati0n and aGcur:lt y in Europe, Moreover they 
m j. bat progress on each of the problems of general diaar- 

affect p thp°af^ n 3GC ^ r ' ] - t y an ^ a political settlement In Europe 

*C ?h 8 othVprobLm?™ 6 ™” 8 p0Mlbl ° ln th<! s ° lutlon ° r 

Soviet- Sol?ioi?fS 0 S dln u^ propooe t0 the Government of the Union of 
°°i alis t Republics an agreement between the Pour Govorn- 
.*■* lch would include the measures outlined below relating 

to a general settlement of the problems at issue. The measures 
envisaged are closely interrelated and the present proposals are 

be re Gai"ded ns an .inseparable whole. They would come 
- nt0 effect progressively at the stages indicated. 


Reunification 


STAGE I 


j. . The Pour Powers would establish suitable arrangements for 
consultation among the parties to supervise the implementation of 
the agreement and to nettle any disputes which might arise before 
the conclusion of a peace settlement with a reunified Germany. 

2. With regard to Berlin, the Pour Powers would agree that: 

(a) Berlin Is one city and belongs to all of Germany. East 
and West Berlin should, therefore, be united through 
free elections held under quadripartite or UN super- 
vision. A freely elected Council would be formed for 
the whole of Berlin until German reunif lcation was 
achieved and as a first step towards it. Thus Berlin 
would be retained an the future capital of a reunified 
Germany. 

(b) Subject to the supreme authority of tho Four Powers, 
(with voting procedures as adopted by the Allied 
authorities in Vienna) the freely elected Berlin Council 
would be free to administer the city. 

(c) The freedom and integrity' of the united city of Berlin 
and access thereto would be guaranteed by the Four 
Powers who would continue to be entitled as at present 
to station troops in Berlin. 
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( d ) The Four Powers would take the necessary ntona to 
onrry out during Stagoo I and II of th7"Ked 
the measures described in (o) to (o) above. 
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3* In a common declaration 
states would bo invited to 
undertake toi 


, with which other Interested 
aaoooiato themselves, ( they wou'l'd’ 


(a) peaceful m&ans, any International dispute 

in which they may be involved with any other party; 

^ the Use 0f forGe ln any manner inconsls- 

Nations- h thG purp03es of th0 Charter of the United 

(c) withhold assistance, military or economic, to an 
aggressor. 

order to facilitate further the solution of political 
PnS^if^ *??!! t !? e lrn P royement of international relations, the Four 
U J d# i n a PP r °P rlate Corum, initiate discussion of 
possible staged and controlled comprehensive disarmament 
measures . 


5» The Four Powers would arrange discussions to develop pro- 
cedures for exchanging Information in Stage II on military forcea 
in agreed areas of Europe . 


STAGE II 

. Reunification 

6,. Bearing in mind the complex Issues Involved in reunification, 
a transitional period would be agreed. The Four Powers would 
set up a Mixed German Committee. 

7. The Mixed Committee would consist of 25 members from the 
Federal Republic of Germany and 10 members from the so-called 
German Democratic Republic", These members would be appointed 
by the .Federal Government and the authorities of the so-called 
German Democratic Republic respectively. 


9. 
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8. .The Mixed Committee would take Its decisions by.a-three 
quarter 1 majority. 

9. The Mixed Committee would be entrusted with the task of . 
formulating proposals: 

(a) to coordinate and expand technical contact between 
the two parts of Germany; ' 

(b) to ensure the free movement of persons, ideas and 
publications between the' two parts of Germany; 

(cj to ensure and guarantee human rights in both parts 
of Germany; 

(d) for a draft law providing for general, free and 
secret elections under Independent supervision. 


10, The Mixed Committee would transmit any proposals made by 
it under subparagrpah3 (a) to (c )■ inclusive of paragraph 9 
above ^to the appropriate authorities in both parts of Germany. 
Such proposals, if no objections are raised with respect of 
them, should be Implemented as appropriate in both parts of 
Germany , 

11. (a) Any agreed proposal for an electoral law in accordance 

with subparagraph (d) of paragraph 9 above would be 
submitted to a plebiscite In both parts of Germany, 

(b) If within one year no such draft law had been formu- 
lated by the Committee, the group of members from the 
Federal Republic on the one hand and the group of 
members from the so-called German Democratic Republic 
on the other would each formulate a draft lav/ approved 
by a majority of its members,. These two draft laws 
would then be submitted to a plebiscite as alternatives 
The electoral area for each draft lav/ would consist 

'of both parts of Germany. 

(c) If any proposal for an electoral law obtained a 
majority of valid votes in each of the two parts 
■of Germany, It woUld acquire the force of law and 

be directly applicable for the entire electoral area. 


(c) The Four Powers would, at the time of signature of 
the agreement, expressly authorize the competent 
German authorities to promulgate any electoral law 
so approved, ■ •> 

(e) The Four Powers would' adopt a statute providing for 
the supervision of the plebiscite. 


12. If 
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12. If all-German elections had not been held on or before 
the termination of a thirty months ' period beginning on the 
date of the signing ol‘ the -agreement, the Pour Powers would 
determine the disposition to be made of the Committee*. 

Security 


13. An exchange of information on military forces in the areas 
referred to in. paragraph 5 above would be undertaken. 

14. The Pour Powers .would restrict or reduce their armed 
forces to agreed maximum limit's, for example. United States 
2,500,000; Soviet Union 2 ) 500, 000. During this same period, 
these states would place in storage depots, within their own 
territories and under the supervision of an international control 
organization, specific quantities of designated types of arma- 
ments to be agreed upon and set forth in lists annexed to the 
agreement. 

15. The Four Powers would be prepared to negotiate on a further 
limitation of their armed forces and armaments to become effec- 
tive in Stage III subject to: 

(a) verification of compliance with the provisions of 
paragraph 14 above; 

(b) agreement by other essential states to accept limits 
on their armed forces and armaments, fixed in relation 
to the limits of the armed forces and armaments of the 
Four Powers; 

(c) installation of an inspection and control system to 
verify compliance with all agreed security measures, 

16. Measures .of inspection and observation against surprise 
attack, helped by such technical devices as overlapping radar 
systems, could be undertaken in such geographical areas through- 
out the world as may be agreed by the Four Powers and other 
states concerned. 

17. Since in 1954 the Federal Republic of Germany renounced 
the production of chemical, biological and nuclear weapons, 
the Four Powers will take such arrangements as might be appro- 
priate to secure similar measures of renunciation in the re- 
mainder of Germany and in other European countries to the East. 

18. Inspection systems would be worked out for ensuring com- 
pliance with the appropriate security measures envisaged in 
Stag e III , 

STAGE III 


Reunification 
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19. Not later than two and a hall' years after the signature of 
the agreement elections for ^(1 all-German assembly would be held 
in both parts of Germany under 'the' terms of the electoral law 
drafted by the mixed Committee; approved by the Pour Powers and 
adopted by the German people In a plebiscite (In accordance with 
the provisions in Stage II above). 

20. The elections would be supervised by a supervisory commission 
and- supervisory teams throughout all of Germany, The commission 
and teams would be composed of either (a) United Nations Personnel 
and representatives of both parts of Germany, or (b) represen- 
tatives of the Pour .Powers' and representatives of both parts of 
Germany . 

21. The' "a 11 -German Assembly would have the task of drafting an 
a 11 -German constitution. It would exercise such powers as are 
necessary to establish and secure a liberal, democratic and 
federative system. 

22. As soon as on all German Government has been formed on the 
basis of the above mentioned constitution it would replace the 
governments of the Federal Republic and the so-called German 
Democratic Republic and would have: 

(a) full freedom of decision in regard to internal and 
external affairs, subject to the rights retained by 
the Pour Powers as stipulated in paragraph 23 below; 

(b) responsibility for negotiating, 00 soon as possible 
after its establishment, an all-German Peace Treaty, 

23. Pending the signature of n peace Treaty with an all-German 
Government formed on the basis of the all-German constitution, 
the pour I- owe rs would retain only those of their rights and 
responsibilities which relate to Berlin and Germany as a whole, 
including reunification and a peace settlement and, as now 
exercised, to the stationing of armed forces in Germany and the 
protection of their security. 

Se curity 

24. Implementation of the following security provisions would 
be dependent ‘ upon the establishment of effective control and 
inspection systems to assure verification and upon the agreement. 
Where appropriate, of the all-German Government to the security 
measures oa 1 led for. in Stage.'III. 

25 . Upon the establishment of on all-German Government, the 
Four Powers and such otheT* . countries as are directly concerned 
would hg.ree that in a zone comprising areas- of comparable size 
and depth - and importance on either side of a., line to be mutually 
determined, agreed ceilings - for the indigenous and non- 
indigenoufl, forces would be put into effect. 
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26. After conclusion of the peace treaty, no party would 
station forces in any country in this area without the consent 
of the country Involved. Upon the request of the country 
involved, any party 00 stationing forces would withdraw them 
within a stated period and would undertake the obligation not 
to send forces to that oountry again without the consent of 
the Government of that country* 

27. Should the all-German Government decide to adhere to anv 

security pact: . y 

(a) there might be special measures relating to the 
disposition of military forces and Installations in 
the area which lies closest to the frontiers between 
a reunited Germany and countries which are members 
of another security pact; 

(b) the Pour Powers would be prepared to Join with 
other parties to European security arrangements 

in additional mutual obligations, covering especially 
the obligation to react against agressions; 

(c) the Four Powers would be prepared to Join with other 
parties to European security arrangements herein 
described in giving an assurance that they would 
not advance their forces beyond the former line of 
demarcation between the two parts of Germany. 

28. Providing that the .limitations and conditions set forth 
on armed forces and armaments in Stage II are met, the pour 
Powers would further limit their armed forces together with 
corresponding reduction on armaments to agreed maximum levels, 
for example U.S. 2,100,000; and u.S.S.R. 2,100,000. Reductions 
In the armed forces and armaments of other essential states to 
agreed levels would take place at the same time in accordance 
with paragraph 15 of stage II. 

29. After verified compliance with the above limitations, 

3nd subject to thB.sarne conditions, negotiations would be 
undertaken on further limitations (for example U.S. 1 , 700 , 000 ; 
and the U-,S.lS.R. 1,700,000) together with corresponding 
reductions on armaments. The levels of armed forces and 
armaments of other essential states would be specified at 

the same time through negotiations with them. 

30. The measures provided for above would be harmonized with 
general disarmament plans so as to be included in a general 
framework. 

31. All of the security measures of the "phased Plan-" would 
continue In force as long as the control system is operative 
and effective and the security provisions are being fulfilled 
and observed. 
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Since a final Peace Settlement can only be concluded with 
a Government representing all Germany, It should be concluded 
at this stage. The Settlement should be open to signature by 
all states members of the U.N. which were at war with Germany. 
The Settlement should enter Into force when ratified by the Pour 
Towers and by Germany. 

# * * 


State--FD, VJash.jD.C, 
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May 8, 1961 


MEMORANDUM 

To: GER - Mr. Hillenbrand 

From: L/EUR - Mr, Wehmeyer 

Subject: Probe of Points Re Germany Contained in Lippmann 

Report of Khrushchev Conversation 

Since one of the most difficult aspects of planning re- 
garding Berlin and Germany is, of course, the determination 
and evaluation of Sovfet intentions, it seems to me that the 
recent series of articles by Walter Lippmann recounting his 
interview with Khrushchev offers certain possibilities for 
probing or countering views therein expressed which appear 
to be of particular significance. 

The last of three articles (attached) by Mr, Lippmann 
begins : 


"It was clear to me at the end of a long talk 
that in Mr. Khrushchev's mind the future of Germany 
is the key question. I sought first to understand 
why he thinks the German problem is so urgent, and so 
I asked him whether, since agreement was so far off, a 
standstill of five or ten years might not be desirable. 
He said this was impossible. Why? Because there must 
be a German solution before ' Hitler's generals with 
their twelve NATO divis ions 1 get atomic weapons from 
France and the United States . Before this happens 
there must be a peace treaty defining the frontiers of 
P oland and 6»achoslovakia and stabilizing the existence 

of the East German State;, Otherwise . West Germany will 

drag NATO into a war for the unification of Germany 
and the restoration of the old Eastern frontier . 

"His feeling of urgency, then, springs from two 
causes : His need to consolidate the Communist East 

German State- - known for short as the GD R- - and second , 
his need to do this before West Germany is rearmed . 
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He said several times that he would soon bring 
the German question to a head. Quite evidently, 
the possibility of nuclear arms for West Germany 
is not immediate. Bonn does not now have the weapons 
and although the possibility of it is real enough, 
the threat is not so urgent as to be a matter of a 
few months. The more immediately urgent considera- 
tion is, no doubt, the need to stabilize the East 
German regime, particularly in view of the flow of 
refugees . 11 (Emphasis added). 

If the above truely represents Khrushchev’s thinking, I 
believe we ought in some manner to have the following questions 
posed: 

1, If by "a German solution" Khrushchev refers to the 
signature of a treaty between the East German regime and the 
USSR, how would such a treaty prevent, deter, or affect the 
arming of the Federal Republic? The article appears to suggest 
that somehow "a peace treaty" will diminish the military threat 
which he purports to envisage in West Germany- -"otherwise, 

West Germany will drag NATO into a war for the unification of 
Germany and the restoration of the old Eastern frontier." 

As aiming that Khrushchev is truly concerned about the 
military power of the West Germans, if he believes they might on 
some occasion try by force to reunify Germany, it is not clear 
what significance a "peace treaty" between East Germany and the 
communist bloc would have on the situation. Failure of the 
Versailles Treaty in serving as a brake on German military 
and political aspirations is of such recent history that one 
would presume Khrushchev must recognize that a treaty per se . 
and one to which the West Germans would not even be a party, 
would not stop a German military adventure if one was planned. 

It could well be argued that insofar as any threat to 
East Germany or to the Soviet Union is concerned from West 
Germany, that the present situation, i.e., no peace treaty with 
either East Germany or West Germany, is an advantage to the 
Soviet Union in that, the Western Powers, under residual four 

power 
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power responsibilities, are presumably in a position to act 
as a dampener on any elements in the West German military 
which might advocate reunification by force. In brief, the 
suggestion that a separate peace treaty is necessary in terms 
of preventing a military expedition from West Germany appears 
to justify some probing and countering. 

2. The reference to the flow of refugees, in connection 
with the need to stabilize the East German regime, which is 
described as "the more immediately urgent consideration" 

is also a point obscure to me. The Soviet proposal for a 
"free city" or other variations of a German settlement 
which has bean proposed by the Soviets with West Germany, 
have not, as far as I know, suggested that there would be no 
movement between East Germany and Berlin, and Berlin and Western 
Germany. Just how a "separate peace treaty" would accomplish 
this is not clear and we ought to try to discover what is 
intended. I cannot see how the Soviets could control the 
refugees any better after a "peace treaty" with East Germany 
than they can right now if they really wish to do so. 

They have aLways had and have now the capacity to "seal 
off" the refugees. Other than possibly being able to claim 
some "legality" in doing so if they first set up the situation 
with a "peace treaty" I don't see what bearing a peace treaty 
would have on the flow of refugees. 

3. Lippmann states that the "thesis" of Khrushchev 

is as follows: "The two Germanys cannot be reunited. The 

West will not agree to a unified Communist Germany and the Soviet 
Union will not agree to the absorption and destruction of the 
GDR by West Germany”. This analysis appears to me to be unduly 
rigid as there would appear to be other alternatives than those 
envisaged in the Khrushchev “thesis". 

I recognize that the reports by Ambassador Kroll of his 
discussions with Khrushchev cast some uncertainty on the 
Lippmann articles. Assuming that Khrushchev's thinking is as 

complex 
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complex as is to be expected and includes some inconsistent 
proposition, it is possible that the points expressed by 
Lippmann represent certain points in Khrushchev's thihking. 

I believe that we ought to use appropriate means to get 
across to him that signing a separate treaty would not signi- 
ficantly affect either the military potentiality of West 
Germany or the flow of refugees, but on the contrary, the 
Soviet Union would be in effect relinquishing an opportunity 
to exercise some degree of control and restraint by reason 
of the present four power obligations with respect to Germany 
as a whole. 


Attachments : 

Press clippings. 
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cc: L- Mr. Chayes 

S/P - Mr. Fuller 
SOV - Mr. Guthrie 
EUR - Mr. El ting 
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June 12 , 1961 


MEMORANDUM 


lb: L - Mr. Chayes 

From; L/EUR - Mr. Kearney & • & K . 

Subject: Berlin - A Negotiable Solution 


I 

The Facade of Reunification 

The first tenet of the orthodox credo on Berlin is that a 
permanent solution of the problem is contingent upon the reunifica- 
tion of Germany. This is undeniable as a matter of abstract logic, 
for the division of Germany is what gives rise to the Berlin problem. 

In the event of the need for an immediate solution regarding Berlin, 
however, the conclusion has value only if the reunification of Germany 
is reasonably attainable within a reasonable time. 

The Soviet terms for reunification have envisaged, as a minimum, 
a Germany detached from any intimate political, economic, or military 
connections with the Western Bowers, disarmed, and so constituted as 
to maintain the Pankow regime in being and to afford a good chance of 
achieving the eventual communization of West Germany. In addition, 
the Soviets have suggested or implied at various times further con- 
ditions including withdrawal of United States Forces from Europe, 
abolition of the United States European bases and dissolution of NATO. 

Acceptance of German reunification on the minimum Soviet terras 
would mean the emasculation of the North Atlantic Alliance, abandon- 
ment of the painful progress which has been made toward European unity, 
and relegation of Germany to a condition at least as pregnant with 
danger as that of the Weimar Republic under the Versailles Treaty. It 
could also mean surrender of the only real position of strength the 
United States has outside the North American continent. 

There is a school of thought which considers that the reunifica- 
tion of Germany on the basis of a greater or lesser acceptance of the 
Soviet terms should be preferred to continuation of the danger of 
nuclear holocaust implicit in the present direct confrontation. This 
acquiesence would constitute part of a process of disengagement between 
the Soviets and the Western Powers, through establishment of a 
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neutralized zone in Europe, and withdrawal of Soviet troops "behind the 
Russian frontier in exchange for United States withdrawal from Europe 
or, less probably, behind the Rhine. The net advantages of this 
approach, in addition to lessening the chance of nuclear warfare by 
mis judgment or inadvertence, are considered to include the possibility 
of detaching the Eastern European satellites from the U.S.S.R., elimi- 
nating the nuclear aiming of the Federal Republic, reducing the 
possibility of the German Federal Government making a unilateral 
deal with the Soviets to achieve reunification, and settling the 
Berlin problem. 

The pros and cons of this type of proposal have been exhaustively 
debated. The major issue always remains whether, because of what are 
clearly great, indeed awesome, dangers of nuclear warfare, we should 
sever our ties with Western Germany and, as a consequence, to a large 
extent with Europe, in the belief that a neutral, disarmed and re- 
unified Germany, plus Soviet troop withdrawal from Eastern Europe, 
will provide a substantial diminution of these dangers. Lacking any 
certified prophets, we can only rely on experience. It is true that 
Berlin would be eliminated as an Immediate point of friction, but if 
the past has any value as a witness, the Germans would remain indefinitely 
disarmed or neutral, and the Soviets would not relax control over 
Eastern Europe, In the absence of a general agreement on general 
disarmament or a complete Si no -Soviet rupture, the dangers would mount 
higher, and our only gain would be the purchase of some little time 
at a monstrous price. 

If reunification is not prospectively available on any terms 
acceptable to us, there is no permanent solution of the Berlin problem 
available in the sense of a complete disposition of the problem. 

II 

The Crux of Contingency Planning 

What then confronts us is whether any other arrangement to main- 
tain the freedom of Eerlin can be negotiated with the Soviets. To 
muster the possibilities, it is necessary to review some of the ele- 
ments of the Berlin problem. 

The Western position in Berlin has two strong points. The first, 
and most important, is the presence of troops there. The Soviets 
cannot take the city frontally without risking a major struggle. The 
second is that our troops are there by right, and any direct Soviet 
effort to dislodge them would be palpably in violation of international 
law. That this latter aspect carries some weight with the Soviets is 
attested by the Soviet withdrawal, under constant Western pressure, 
from their November 1958 position, in which they denounced the Four- 
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Power agreements regarding Berlin, to the position expressed in the 
course of the 1959 Geneva Foreign Ministers' Meeting that the Western 
Powers were legally in Berlin, These elements of strength permit two 
reasonably safe assumptions in the light of Soviet conduct in the past. 
The U.S.S.R. will not launch any direct assault upon our troops in 
Berlin except as part of a general assault upon the MATO forces. Any 
action which the Soviets take to force withdrawal of our forces from 
Berlin will be based upon some theory of legal right. (The 1958 
denunciation of the quadripartite agreements, for example, was, in 
light of the Soviet argumentation, based upon the dubious doctrine 
" Rebus sic stantibus " . ) 

Other elements of the Berlin situation, however, may be manipulated 
by the Soviets so as to place us in an intolerable position. The over- 
shadowing consideration, of course, is the control which the Soviets or 
the East Germans can exercise over ground traffic and communications 
between Berlin and the Federal Republic , But of almost equal importance 
is our commitment to the political principle that we will not recognize 
the existence of the "G.D.R," as a state or as a government. 

By turning over control of the access routes to the East Germans, 
probably using a peace treaty with the "G.D.R." as the legal pretext, 
the Soviets can force us: 

1* to attempt to keep the ground access routes open by force; or 

2. to rely on an air-lift to supply Berlin, or 

3. to deal with the "G.D.R." in such manner as will lead to de 

facto and possibly de jure recognition of the regime. 

For an appreciation of the complexities involved in selecting a 
course of action, it is helpful to consider a hypothetical situation. 
After signing a peace treaty with the "G.D.R.", the Soviets withdraw 
from the Autobahn check-points and East German officials take over. 

Under the contingency planning procedures, we continue military 
traffic by submitting copies of a movement order at each checkpoint 
to the East German officials. For a period this procedure is followed. 
The "G.D.R." then announces that it is imposing a fee of 50 pfenning 
per trip on each Allied vehicle using the Autobahn to meet the cost 
of up-keep of the road (or that its officials will begin examining 
luggage, or any one of a hundred other innocuous- appearing require- 
ments ) , and that the Minister of Transport will be happy to meet with 
the Western ambassadors to discuss methods of payment. Otherwise, 
the fee will be collected from each vehicle. 
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We refuse to meet with the Minister; we order the vehicles to 
refuse to pay the tax; the East Germans turn back Allied vehicles 
at the checkpoints. After unavailing protests, after the failure 
of sanctions short of force, t&e Western Powers consult whether a 
probe at battalion strength should be made to test Soviet intentions. 
This is the crucial decision, regardless of whether or not the 
battalion is instructed to withdraw if it encounters disproportionate 
force. For, if under orders, it is obliterated by "G.'D.R. " forces, 
do we have any choice but to mount a heavier probe, except at the 
loss of our honor? And, if it withdraws after encountering resistance, 
do we have any choice but to mount a heavier probe, except at the 
loss of all confidence in our courage and reliability? But if the 
probe in strength is undertaken it, too, can be contained by the 
available "G.D.R," conventional forces and we would then be faced 
with the necessity of ourselves commencing the third and last world 
war. For, if the probe used low-yield atomic weapons to neutralize 
East German conventional superiority, could the Soviets afford to stay 
out even though their action would trigger World War III ? 

Any probe, therefore, has to be made on the assumption that if 
the Soviets are not prepared to give way, the chances that it will 
result in World War III are excellent. On the basis of available 
information, it is apparent to us that the Soviets have no desire to 
start a major war. But it is just as apparent that we do not, either. 
The Soviets may feel that the repulse or destruction of a minor probe 
will make us accept the inevitability of surrendering Berlin, even at 
the expense of honor and reputation. 

Military history is, more than anything else, the product of 
mistaken political assumptions. The Soviet estimate of American con- 
cern with Korea; Hitler's estimate that the British would not support 
Poland in 1939J the Austrian and German General Staff estimate of 
Russian reaction in 1914 are among the glaring recent examples. There 
is a point of no return in the squaring off of nations against each 
other. It may well be that a Berlin probe would be that point between 
the United States and the U.S.S.R. 

It is of course unclear that any probe would be undertaken. It 
is almost certain that the British would, when under the gun, strongly 
oppose such action, and the Canadians might well go along with the 
British. A case can be made that either or both the French and the 
West Germans may shy away from initiating the recourse to arms over 
what, in isolation, seems a bagatelle. Both countries are directly 
affected if a probe should result in even limited hostilities. "Ohne 
mich" could well be the German motto and "la grandeur" might not, in 
the last analysis, encompass Germanic Berlin. Similar considerations 
could apply in Benelux. 
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The threatened use of force in such a tense- situation would, of 
course, also call forth denunciations of the Afro-Asian bloc and 
remonstrances from neutrals and even allies, such as the Japanese, 
to whom the avoidance of fall-out would be considered a greater and 
more immediate good than maintaining the non- recognition of the 

Some gegree of opposition might be expected in the United 
States as well, particularly as the issue would quite likely be pre- 
sented by some of the information media and by some public figures as- 
"Vo you want to be blown up for fifty pfenning?” 

Let us assume, then, that we decide the probes should not be 
undertaken. Would an airlift allow us to escape from the dilemma? 

If the [1 G*B,R* 11 interferred only with military access, there is no 
reason why the Berlin garrisons could not easily be supplied and trans 
ported by air with assistance from the supplies coming into Berlin 
through civilian channels. But, if the East Germans succeed in re- 
stricting military ground access, are they likely then to refrain from 
beginning the whittling down of civilian access as a means of forcing 
withdrawal of the Allied garrisons? 

Presumably it would be possible to maintain a level of existence 
in Berlin at some point above the intolerable solely by air supply 
for an indefinite period. But this would mean the end of Berlin as a 
living city if the blockade continued any length of time. And the 
East Germans could, if they wished, interfere with an air-lift by 
devices such eb j ammi ng communications to an extent which would make 
supplying the city by air impracticable. 

The gain to be expected from an air-lift, then, would be only 
some amount of time and a better position to take forceful action. 

The East Germans would be forced to reveal, by the successive limita- 
tions upon access to Berlin, that the purpose of the restrictions is 
not the acceptance of what, on the surface, are reasonable tolls or 
inspection requirements or the like, but is the elimination of Berlin 
as a free island in a sea of tyranny. Although current planning has 
been to prefer an immediate ground probe to institution of an air-lift 
it is suggested that from the viewpoint of international relationships 
with allies, as well as neutrals, an air-lift would be a more produc- 
tive initial step unless we were practically certain that the probe 
would result in East German abandonment of whatever restriction had 
been imposed# 

But, at some stage in an air-lift, it would be necessary to again 
face the decision whether to attempt to force a way through on the 
ground. And, though our psychological position would have improved, 
the overriding question would remain whether the East Germans and Hie 
Soviets would give way# It seems probable that under the clear con- 
ditions of emergency which would be prevailing, the chances of their 
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giving way would be better and prospects of support by our allies 
and the neutrals would be increased. The decision would remain, how- 
ever, a form of roulette peculiarly Russian, 

It is possible that the pressures engendered by an air-lift, 
combined with the sanctions short of force envisaged in our contingency 
pla n ning would, as in 19^-9 , result in elimination of whatever restric- 
tions had been imposed upon access, ait there is a legion of harass- 
ments to access available to the East Germans , and there is no reason 
to assume that, in the absence of some type of settlement, a variety 
of restrictions would not be renewed, forcing us to decide again 
whether to resort to a probe or institute an air-lift. Employment of 
an air-lift as a permanent, even though intermittent, feature of 
maintaining Berlin would, at best, lose the substance while grasping 
at the shadow. Under such circumstances, the city could not but 
wither away, 

lhe third possibility of our hypothetical situation remains , 

Each military vehicle would pay the fifty pfennig toll at the check- 
point and continue on its way. We could maintain, without undue 
difficulty, that such payments would not constitute any recognition 
of the "G.D.R. " and while it might afford the East Germans some 
advantages, these would be relatively minor. If the East Germans 
would stop at imposing a toll for road maintenance charges, there 
would be every reason just to pay and forget it. But there is like- 
wise every reason to assume that the toll charge would be quickly 
followed by other limitations and restrictions upon both civilian and 
military access- -acceptance of which would subordinate the rights of 
communication and traffic between Berlin and West Germany completely 
to East German control and of a nature to require continual consulta- 
tion and dealing between East German officials and representatives 
of the Western Powers at all levels. The price for East German 
cooperation would grow continually steeper and the result would be 
that at some stage we would have to revert to our other alternatives 
of air-lift or probe to avoid winding up by having the worst of al 1 
possible worlds- -de facto recognition of the "G.D.R. " and loss of 
effective control over Berlin access. 

.',1 Tien: of th III 

Mo Interim Way Out 

In view of the dangers inherent in each of the courses of action 
which we might take if the Soviets do turn the Berlin access routes 
over to the East Germans, some other solution is required. Except for 
hopeful inaction, the only alternative is a negotiated settlement. 

Our aim3 for such a settlement can range from obtaining a stay of 
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execution for some such period as twelve or eighteen months, to the 
acceptance of a modus vivendi valid for two, three, or four years, 

to establishing an arrangement which might remain good for an indefinite 
period. 

To expect that the U,S,S e R. will enter into any fcLnd of agreement 
without exacting a substantial consideration therefor is a resort to 
daydreaming. The Geneva Foreign Ministers Conference of 1958 made it 
clear that the Soviet price for a short- or medium-term arrangement 
would include: 

a) a substantial reduction of troops in Berlin; 

b) sweeping limitations upon propaganda, intelligence, and 
refugee operations in West Berlin, with a Four-Power Super- 
visory Commission to hear complaints; 

c) weakening of the legal rights of the Western Powers to be in 
Berlin so that at the conclusion of the agreed period there 
eould be a supportable Soviet claim that the rights had been 
terminated; 

d) negotiations at the conclusion of the period to determine the 
future status of Berlin; 

e) Direct "G.D.R, "-F.R.G. negotiations on reunification. 

Terms such as these could be acceptable only if the Western Powers, 
at the conclusion of the agreed period, would have improved their 
position, vis-a-vis the Soviet Union, either with respect to Berlin 
or in other fields which could be brought to bear upon the Berlin 
problem, to such an extent that the Soviets would not be able to take 
advantage of our weakened position. There do not appear to be any 
developments which can be foreseen in the immediate or near future 
which would justify buying time at the quoted price. 

The Western proposals at Geneva in 1959 for an interim arrangement 
on Berlin included: 

a) a freeze on existing troop levels; 

b) circumscribed limitations on activities in all Berlin which 
would disturb public order or interfere with or affect the 
internal affairs of others (so worded as to permit widely 
divergent interpretations of forbidden activities); 

c) reunification to be handled by a Foreign Ministers’ Deputies 
Conference on a continuing basis; 
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d) negotiations on the status of Berlin at the termination 
of the period on the basis of currently-existing rights. 

Shese proposals offered the Soviets, in exchange for time, nothing 
of practical substance from their viewpoint except a somewhat more 
solid position to complain about Western propaganda activities originat- 
ing in Berlin. The implicit reaffirmation of the Western position in 
Berlin at least counter-balanced this concession. The Soviets have 
preferred a delay of two years without any new agreement to this sort 
of arrangement because they have no reason to place formal and fixed 
limits on their freedom to use Berlin as a most convenient source of 
pressure and harassment, and as a means of gaining recognition for the 
G.D.R, ' unless we surrender a substantial advantage such as weakening 
our position in Berlin, or adopt some compromise position which will 
tend toward disrupting the Western alliance. Both the uncertainty and 
the passage of time work for them and against us , 

A short- or medium-term arrangement on terms which the Western 
Bowers could accept on Berlin is thus unlikely unless Khrushchev is 
not serious about signing a peace treaty with the "G.D.R. " and needs 
the optical illusion of a verbal victory to mask an about-face. There 
is no evidence to support this position although it is possible to 
imagine circumstances under which he might seek such an arrangement. 

For .example, one of the considerations which might influence the Soviet 
position is that if the U.S.S.R, signs a peace treaty with the "G.D.R.", 
control over the Berlin situation could move from Soviet to East 
German hands. But this factor has not deterred reiterated announce - 
ments of the proposed transfer, and presumably the Soviets are assured 
of their ability to keep the East Germans from triggering a full-scale 
conflict, or are convinced that the Western Powers will not fight over 
Berlin. 

Accordingly, there is no need to review the variety of possible 
limited-term arrangements which have been worked out as possible pro- 
posals on Berlin to determine which might be most acceptable to the 
Soviets. These solutions do not supply the material for genuine 
bargaining, because our situation in Berlin permits genuine bargaining, 
in the context of the Soviet demands only for a price we are not pre- 
pared to pay. On the other hand, if the Soviets decide to avoid the 
possibility of a collision with the Western Powers through the use of 
a limited agreement which we could accept, there are a number of 
solutions (variations on the July 24, 1959 Geneva proposals; the con- 
tinuing negotiations device; the unilateral declarations proposal, 
etc.) which would be available. But what is more likely is that the 
Soviets would merely continue the present situation without an agree- 
ment, expressed or implied. 

To concentrate our planning on methods of achieving an interim 
solution is thus both non-productive and dangerous. 

The remaining 
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XV 

Mon-Starting Long-Range Proposals 

The remaining alternative is to seek a long-range Berlin solution 
by making substantial concessions to the Soviets. But this immediately 
raises a paradox. The concessions which the Soviets seek regarding 
Berlin are directed toward the elimination of free Berlin, while any 
concessions which we make must not impair that freedom. The immediately 
appealing gambit is, then, to consider concessions on our side which 
would not involve Berlin in exchange for the Soviet concessions re- 
garding the city. 

One such concession which has considerable appeal is to trade 
recognition of the "G.D.R. " for Soviet and "G.D.R," guarantees on 
Berlin which would be good until reunification. If the conclusion 
developed in Part I of this paper, that reunification is not possible 
under existing circumstances, is correct, then why not deal openly 
with the Russians on this basis? As a method for dealing with problems 
of an indefinite duration, non- recognition is a policy difficult to 
defend, more than difficult to maintain and, in a variety cf aspects, 
self-defeating. Further, substantial arguments can be developed that 
recognition might be as conducive to reunification in the long run as 
non- re cognition . 

Admitting the force of these arguments, the present pressing by the 
United States of a recognition policy remains subject to an insuperable 
objection. Reunification is the major ideological issue in the Federal 
Republic, and will remain so. The United States has Identified itself 
with the policy of non-recognition, and to a considerable extent is 
responsible for the wide and deep acceptance of the doctrine in Germany 
as an essential position in the reunification of Germany. Until there 
is a very considerable change in West German thought and position, 
for us to attempt to force a drastic change in the Federal Republic's 
adherence to non- recognition is almost certain to be futile. It is 
likewise certain to arouse a considerable degree of bitterness and 
loss of confidence in our reliability with the possible result of 
inclining the Germans to unilateral dealings with the Soviets and 
withdrawal from NATO. 

It is also clear that the French at present would support the 
Germans in opposition to a recognition of the "G.D.R." As a possible 
solution to a Soviet initiative on Berlin in the near future, recogni- 
tion of the "G.D.R. "is not an available counter. 

Another proposal which has been studied is Western agreement to 
the Oder- Wei sse Line as the final Germ an- Polish boundary. Here the 
problem is whether an offer would have sufficient attraction to induce 
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a long-range Berlin agreement. The Soviets have never indicated an 
interest in bargaining on the point, and its value has been depreci- 
ated by statements, such as De Gaulle's, of intention to accept the 
Oder-Neisse frontier. While such an offer might have some attraction 
as part of a package -arrangement, it would not suffice of Itself. 

The Soviet drive in relation to Berlin has been directed toward 
the termination of the occupation status and the withdrawal of the 
Western troops. This is the essence of the Soviet "Free City 1 ’ proposal, 
vhicb contains also the following elements: 

Berlin would not participate in associations or agree- 
ments of a military or politico -mi lit ary character; 

The Fbur Powers would not interfere in the domestic 
affairs of Berlin, would not permit interference by other 
States, and would guarantee free communications with the 
outside worlds 

A Five-Power Watchdog Commission (U.S., u.K., U.S.S.R. . 

France, and "G.D.R.") , 

, ^ Sovists could be relied upon to honor their agreements, 

t ese proposals with some modification would deserve serious consider- 
ation. But as the Soviet record for breaking agreements is excelled 
01 y by their record of blatant misinterpretation of agreement, any 
consideration of the "Free City" proposal can be posited only upon 
changes which would ensure the city’s freedom. The scarcely disguised 
Soviet intention to eliminate that freedom reinforces the need for 
insurance. Two possibilities which have been adumbrated are placing 
the city under some sort of United nations trusteeship, guarded by 
United Rations troops and possibly serving as a United Nations head- 
quarters, and a suspension of the occupation status of Berlin, but 
with the troops of the Western Powers remaining in various guises. 

In each case there would be appropriate access guarantees. 

The U.N. trusteeship thesis is not one that can be seriously 
entertained. Apart from being completely unacceptable to the French 
and scarcely, if at all, more acceptable to the Germans , to relegate' 
so explosive a subject as Berlin to the ultimate management of the 
General Assembly with any assurances that East German and Soviet 
encroachment would be prevented would be rashness in the extreme. 

The net result could be that we would retain the main burden of trying 
to maintain the city with much less chance of doing so . Continuation 
of access to the city could be used by the Soviets and East Germans to 
progressively limit Berlin's freedom of action in such subtle ways as 
to avoid any direct show-down with the U.N. presence in Berlin. The 
only recourse would be appeal to the General Assembly. It is to be 
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feared that while we were bogged down in U*N. procedures, the Soviets 
and East Germans would be able to nibble away at the West Berliners 
until they T d eaten every one* 

The variety of proposals based upon suspension of the exercise of 
occupation rights have one glaring weakness* They require convincing 
the Soviets that a stone is a loaf of bread* The Berlin forces of the 
Western Powers are to inarch out as occupiers, and immediately return 
by invitation of the West Berlin authorities as guests* kbreover, if 
the Soviets or East Germans thereafter misbehave the Western Rowers 
could declare the suspensions terminated and the occupation again in 
full force and effect* 

There does not appear to be a single good reason from the Soviet 
point of view for accepting proposals of this kind on a long-term basis 
unless the Soviets have a newly acquired passion for pyrrhic victories * 

The suspension plans have never been discussed with out Allies* 

It seems reasonable to assume that such proposals would be taken, at 
least by the Germans, as an indication the United States will not main- 
tain a firm line on Berlin under Soviet pressure. Because such^a plan 
would be unreliable as a long-term proposal the Germans would suspect 
we are really planning its use as a two or three year proposal* In 
this time context, the suspension of the exercise of occupation rights 
would leave us in a weaker negotiating position at the end of the agreed 
period for suspension* The French, who are opposed to any tampering 
with the legal basis of our rights in Berlin, would probably also 
oppose any type of suspension proposal* 

^ * ; y 

The Negotiable Position 

If the foregoing conclusions are soundly based, none of the .'.plans 
or positions on Berlin under current consideration in the event the 
U.S.S.R. provokes a crisis over the city offer any particular chance 
of success unless the Soviets are or become convinced that we will use 
whatever force is necessary, including nuclear weapons, in order to 
maintain our access rights to Berlin and to avoid any form of recog- 
nition of the 'G.D.R." It is this latter aspect which offers the real 
chance of miscalculation and the possibility of blundering into the 
nuclear holocaust. The Soviet leaders could well believe, despite any- 
thing we might say or anything we might do short of large-scale conflict, 
that the West could not possibly intend to carry total non- recognition 
of the G.D.R. to the point of a full-scale war. The psychological, 
political and strategic difficulties discussed in Part I of this paper 
regarding the use of force to maintain access are as apparent to the 
Soviets as to ourselves . They could well be convinced that we are 
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trying to make two pairs look like a full house and realize we are 
not bluffing only when destruction has become inevitable. 

In these circumstances f we should have a better fail-back position 
than the hope the Soviets will realize we are not bluffing. Such a 
position would have to include elements of real concessions to the 
Soviets rather than illusory concessions . 

There is one proposal which would afford a reasonable chance of 
achieving this result. This proposal would have the following 
elements: 

a) the occupation of Berlin would be terminated, 

b) the Western troops would be withdrawn from the city. 

c ) the Be rli n- Helms ted t Autobahn plus a one hundred foot 
strip on each side of the highway would be placed under 
the exclusive jurisdiction of Berlin. 

d) the existing air corridors would be placed under the 
exclusive jurisdiction of Berlin. 

e) Berlin could not be incorporated into either the F.R.G. or 
the "G.D.R. 1, and could not participate in governmental 
activities of either. 

f) the economic relationship of Berlin with the F.R.G. would 
be maintained* 

g) Berlin would not enter into military relationship with any 
government * 

h) Berlin could establish and aim a security force of (20,000) 
men, in addition to the normal police force. 

i) Eire, Sweden and Austria would each station a battalion of 
troops in Berlin with the sole purpose of preventing any 
entry ■'intor> Berlin or Inta: the vAutobahn area not authorized 
by the Berlin Senat* 

j ) the special status of Berlin would be specially guaranteed 
by the United States, the United Kingdom and France . 

k) no propaganda or espionage operation directed against 
either East or West would .'be ’carried on in Berlin (this 
aspect could be policed by a U.H. presence). 
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l) the arrangements would remain in effect until the reuni- 
fication of Germany. 

The foregoing are only the broad outlines of what must be , if it 
is to be workable, a complex and detailed agreement. 

The primary te,st for such proposal is whether it increases the 
danger to Berlin's freedom above the present level. If there is an 
increase in danger it will not be because we are in a less secure 
position. The establishment of civilian access to Berlin on a basis 
fiee from Soviet or G.D, R. 1 ' control eliminates the most insidious 
source of danger to the freedom of Berlin. The complicating and weaken- 
ing factor of "G.D.R. J recognition is eliminated because there will be 
no need to deal with the East Germans • With an open road to the West 
the security of Berlin can be made proof against anything except a 
direct attack. 

The presence of neutral troops will not increase the likelihood 
of a direct attack and may well reduce it. At all events the burden 
of taking armed action has been shifted to the East Germans and the 
ooviets in the face of continued evidence of our determination to up- 
hold Berlin it is unlikely that there will be a recourse to anas. 

There is no doubt that the change in Berlin's status could have 
immediate and adverse psychological effects in Germany and particularly 
in Berlin, It may well be viewed by the Berliners as a lessening of 
their security on the basis that our troops would be more reliable in 
an emergency, Moreover, abandonment of the trip wire theory of deter- 
rence --that any assault upon Berlin while troops of the Western Powers 
are there, would result in full scale reaction by those Powers, un- 
doubtedly will result in concern and doubts both in Berlin and the 
Federal Republic. And finally, our relinquishment of direct responsi- 
bility for Berlin will undoubtedly cause German apprehension that Berlin 
little by little will lose its importance to the United States so that 
a gradual undermining of its freedom may be carried out without any 
really effective counteraction by the only nation strong enough to 
check its enemies. 

The danger to Berlin which results from these forebodings is that 
the will of the Berliners to maintain themselves in freedom may be 
lessened so that Berlin may fall prey to subversion. The Berliners 
have become accustomed to the presence of a United States shield 
which directly protects their exposed position. If, however, their 
performance equals their billing, they should be able to maintain 
their freedom under the new circumstances given continuing evidence 
of support by the United States. 
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The Federal Republic, might in time, incline toward some rap- 
pro achement with the Soviets if it viewed the agreement as an abandon- 
ment of the German cause by the United States. Difficulties of this 
nature, though in fact unfounded, could nonetheless have tragic 
results. .Again, it should be possible to minimize or eventually 
extirpate these emotional repercussions by our maintaining the 
closest interest in and support for Berlin. 

Another aspect of the same problem is whether the tendering of 
such a proposal might be considered by the Soviets as an abandonment 
of our expressed position on Berlin so as to convince them we have no 
serious intention of maintaining the freedom of the city and possibly 
lead to ^ the out-of-hand rejection of any such proposal. The quid of 
a corridor which we would seek for the quo of withdrawal so completely 
alters the present position by eliminating the basic weakness of the 
Berlin strategic situation, that the Soviets could scarcely look upon 
its proposal as a confession of weakness. The question might well be 
phrased whether the proposal would be rejected out of hand by the 
U.S.S.R. because they would consider it a very poor bargain. 


Evaluations here are difficult. The Soviets would be achieving 
their announced immediate end of withdrawal of the Western occupation 
troops and termination of the occupation regime in Berlin. They would 
be sacrificing the chance of achieving their intermediate and ultimate 
objectives— an increasing recognition of the "G.D.R." and ultimate 
assimilation of Berlin into the "G.D.R." 

The Soviet decision may depend to a considerable extent upon 
their analysis of our intention to defend or not to defend Berlin 
with all available means in the event the proposal is rejected. If 
they believe that there is a reasonable likelihood we are not bluffing, 
then the proposal affords the U.S.S.R. a basis for settling the Berlin 
problem on terms which could be viewed as affording the Soviet Union 
substantial elements of a public victory. And as the corridor pro- 
posal has never been put to the Soviets, its acceptance would not 
entail retreat from any announced position and they could claim it 
merely represents the access which they have always offered to guarantee . 

The Soviets may also consider that the arrangements would facili- 
tate an eventual take-over of Berlin, or at least make possible such 
a take-over with a lessened likelihood of armed conflict and agree on 
that basis. The considerations involved here, of course, would be 
whether the Berliners and the Western Powers are determined to stand 
fast to prevent such a result. 

If the Soviets are not convinced of the bona fides of our declared 
intent to defend Berlin, then the proposal may well only serve to 
reinforce them in that opinion. Even if the Soviets reject the offer, 
however, our having made it will have important consequences upon 
world opinion. We would have offered to meet the ostensible Soviet 
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alms regarding Berlin. In exchange , we would have sought only a 
reasonable means of ensuring that the City of Berlin would be able 
to survive In freedom after withdrawal of the Western forces. Re- 
jection by the Soviets of such a proposal would demonstrate clearly 
that the differences between the U.S.S.R. and the Western Allies did 
turn upon the fate of two million people and not upon such artificial 
issues as the stamping of papers or collection of fees. Rejection of 
the proposal would leave us in a substantially sounder position to 
take military action in support of Berlin if such action became essential. 

Another aspect of a corridor proposal is whether it is practicable. 
Could ^Berlin, on the basis of a corridor, maintain a viable economy? 

The situation involves a considerable number of variables but the major 
considerations are: 

a) Continued support by the Federal Republic. This should 
present no difficulties. 

b) Confidence in Berlin's ability to produce and deliver. The 
existence of an open delivery route should increase rather 
than diminish reliance upon the city's capacity for meeting 
commercial commitments . 

e) Adequacy of physical facilities. If necessity requires it, 
it should be possible to meet the demands of Berlin's economy 
entirely by truck and air, although this would in certain 
sectors be obviously uneconomical and require subsidization. 

But the existence of a corridor would enhance the likelihood 
that the East Germans would not under ordinary circumstances 
interfere with rail and barge traffic because they would 
have nothing to gain and at least a little something to lose. 

Such interference might take place at some stage as part of 
a plan to undermine Berlin but this is a prospect which only 
the reunification of Germany will eliminate. Moreover, it 
might be possible to negotiate construction of a rail line 
tj* rough the corridor. 


A final consideration is whether a proposal of this nature would 
be acceptable to our Allies. It is quite likely the British would be 
inclined to go along because of their obvious disinclination to risk 
a major conflict over non- recognition of the "G.D.R. " It seems equally 
unlikely that the French and the Germans would be presently prepared 
to accept the proposal— the French, because of De Gaulle's conviction 
that a firm stand will result in a Soviet backdown- -and the Germans 
because they will oppose any steps which appear to constitute a lessen- 
ing of United States responsibility for Berlin and Germany. 

Ifcne the less it should be possible to convince our allies that the 
corridor proposal will, if accepted by the Soviets, improve the position 
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of Berlin rather than impair it. The weaknesses of the alternate 
proposals and the dangers implicit in the bluff-calling procedures 
of contingency planning should, when contrasted with the obvious 
advantages of access completely free from Soviet or East German 
control ultimately persuade them. In this connection, considerable 
weight should be laid upon the fact that German traffic to Berlin 
is already substantially under East German control. The East Germans 
can, if they wish, outflank our planning by subjecting German traffic 
to a variety of restrictions and harrassments, no single one of which 
could easily serve as a basis for Draconian action but which cumula- 
tively could reduce Berlin to a beggar city. Difficulties with locks 
on the canals and switching on the railroads, confusion in mail 
delivery, trouble with telephone lines, slow-downs at the Autobahn 
checkpoints can be played upon like a keyboard. 

VI 


Timing the Proposal 

For the purpose of obtaining first allied and then Soviet agree- 
men . the corridor proposal, there is considerable attraction in 
pressing it when the situation is extremely grave— perhaps when the 
preparations for an initial probe have been mounted. This course, 
however, presents two difficulties. Both the psychological climate and 
the pressure of time may make the acceptance of a new concept, first by 
our allies and then by the Soviets, impossible. Moreover, at that 
S tl3e Soviets will have signed a peace treaty with the East Germans 
and thus have put themselves in a position, on the basis of their own 
statements, where East German participation in any agreement on a 
corridor would be inevitable. This would raise the recognition pro- 
blem in its most acute form. 


. It woulfl thus a PPear desirable to present the proposal to the 
Soviets prior to the conclusion of their projected peace treatv but 
also after a definite indication of Soviet decision to terminate the 
status quo which, with all its imperfections, best suits our purposes. 
The following plan is suggested. 


Upon issuance by the Soviets of invitations to a peace treaty 
conference, there should be the declaration of a state of emergency 
by the President. The Armed Forces should be placed upon an alert 
status and measures looking toward mobilization should be proposed. 

The contingency planning counter-measures which do not involve 
the use of force should be put into effect. At this stage the Presi- 
dent should meet with Adenauer, De Gaulle and MacMillan and propose 
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a Summit Meeting at which the corridor plan would be presented to the 
Soviets as the alternative to armed conflict. The Summit Meeting 
would be scheduled prior to the date for the convening of the peace 
treaty conference. At the Summit Meeting the corridor proposal should 
be put forward as the alternative to armed conflict. 

VII 

Variations 

It would be possible to offer the Soviets at a summit meeting a 
variety of other Berlin solutions so as not to appear to be standing 
on a "take- it or leave-it position. Other solutions would have, however, 
substantially less negotiability either to our allies or to the Soviets. 
Thus, the corridor proposal, if French opposition could be overcome, 
might be coupled with a U.N. solution in the shape of a U.N. presence 
in Berlin, plus a U.N. garrison. A paper reviewing a number of such 
proposals will be submitted subsequently. 

The corridor proposal might also be presented in conjunction with 
a variety of proposals designed to meet the Soviet’s pre-occupation 
with a peace treaty. Given the timing suggested above, it is possible 
that some measures may be required to dispose of the planned peace 
treaty with East Germany. Those measures could Include: 

a) Four Bower acceptance of the Oder-Neisse line as Germany's 
eastern frontier. 

b) Establishment of a Four Power body to review unsettled 
problems affecting Germany, including those relating to 
the conclusion of a peace treaty with Germany. 

c) Establishment of an all-German committee to attempt a 
reduction oi the tensions between East and West Germany 
and to formulate recommendations on the reunification of 
Germany for submission to the Four Bower body. 

Such arrangements would, of course, be needed only for the purpose 
of saving Soviet race. If agreement could be reached on a Berlin 
corridor, then it would be a matter of indifference to us whether 
the Soviets sign a "peace treaty" with the East Germans. 
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MEMORANDUM 


June 19, 1961 


TO: The Secretary 

THROUGH: S/S 

FROM: Ambassador L. E. Thompson 

SUBJECT: The Berlin Question 


ANALYSIS 




It is not entirely clear what weight Khrushchev 
gives to the various factors involved in the Berlin 
and German question. The following would appear, how, 
ever, to be his principal objectives: 

1. To stabilize the regime in East Germany and 
prepare the way for the eventual recognition of 
the East German regime; 

2. To legalize the eastern frontiers of Germany; 

3. To neutralize Berlin as a first step and pre- 
pare for its eventual take-over by the GDR; 

4. To weaken if not break up the NATO alliance; 
and 

5. To discredit the United States or at least 
seriously damage our prestige. 

I do not think this latter point is his principal 
objective since his Free City proposal was in fact 
designed to accomplish his objectives while saving face 
for us. I believe that Khrushchev was surprised and 
disappointed at our reaction to his proposal. 
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I do not believe that Khrushchev is bluffing and 
believe that he will at least go through with his 
separate peace treaty. He has left himself an out by 
making it possible for the East Germans not to inter- 
fere seriously with our rights of access, but even in 
these circumstances the conclusion of a separate peace 
treaty would have disadvantages for both the West Ger- 
mans and the Western allies . The very most we could 
hope for would leave us in a worse position than we are 
now and would increase to a considerable degree the de 
facto recognition of the GDR. It is therefore to our 
advantage to prevent if possible the conclusion of a 
separate peace treaty. 


I suggest that our policy for dealing with this 
problem should be one which 1) appears reasonable to 
public opinion in the United States as well as the 
rest of the world; 2) maintains the unity of our 
alliance; 3) would avoid so far as possible any mis- 
calculation on the part of the Soviets. Public opin- 
ion is important to the Soviets and they will be far 
more dangerous if their position has wide public sup- 
port. I believe it is of the highest importance that 
we have the support of our allies, especially the 
British, during the early phases of the problem. The 
greatest danger of miscalculation on the part of the 
Soviets comes from their imperfect understanding of the 
way democracies work, Khrushchev can maintain absolute 
control over his policy and does not appreciate the 
role which public opinion plays in a democracy. 

It appears to me that the problem divides itself 
into four periods of time: 

1. From now until the German elections; 


2. From the German election until the convocation 
by the Soviets of a Peace Conference; 

3. The period between the conclusion of a treaty 
and its entry into effect; and 
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4. The implementation of a separate peace 
treaty. 

I consider it highly important that we attempt to 
reach decisions now on our policy during all phases of 
this problem, as otherwise we are in danger of drifting 
and losing opportunities by default. For example, it 
is extremely difficult to draft a reply to the Soviet 
Aide Memo ire until we have actually determined what our 
final policy will be in a show-down on the Berlin problem. 

PERIOD FROM NOW UNTIL THE GERMAN ELECTIONS 

For many reasons, I believe we should have an alter- 
native to put forward to the Soviet Free City proposal 
at an appropriate time. It is clearly impossible, how- 
ever, to do this until after the German elections, as 
Adenauer will almost certainly not support any alterna- 
tive proposal until the elections are over. I suggest 
that during this period we should take actions which 
will convince the Soviets of our seriousness but will 
not unduly alarm public opinion or our allies. The 
following actions might be considered in this connection: 

1. I suggest we should immediately approach the 
West Germans and our allies with a proposal to hold a 
referendum in West Berlin on the question as to whether 
they prefer the Soviet Free City proposal or the main- 
tenance of the present situation pending the reunifica- 
tion of Germany. This should be held under international 
supervision if feasible but as a minimum observers should 
be invited from all countries . Such a referendum would 
go far to discredit the Free City proposal and make it 
difficult for the Soviets to impose it upon an unwilling 
population. 

2. Since the Soviets presented us at Vienna with 
proposals on both the Berlin problem and that of atomic 
testing, the early resumption of testing might help con- 
vince them that we are serious in our attitude on the 
Berlin problem. 
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3 . We should make strenuous efforts to reach 
agreement with the British on our policy during this 
and the subsequent period at least. In order to achieve 
this it might be advisable to abandon attempts to commit 
the British now to a definite action when the show-down 
comes . 




4. We should make military preparations of a na- 
ture which would not become known to the general public 
but which would be picked up by Soviet intelligence. 

5. We should consider again extending an invita- 
tion to Marshal Vershinin to return the Twining visit. 

This would enable us to impress the Soviet military 
both with our strength and our determination. If this 
were done I believe we should show the Soviet delegation 
the maximum possible consistent with our security interests. 

PERIOD FROM GERMAN ELECTIONS TO SOVIET CONVOCATION 
OF PEACE CONFERENCE 


1 . During this period it is highly probable that 
the Soviets will attempt bilateral negotiations with the 
West Germans. We should decide now whether this is 
desirable and if so what advice we should give the West 
Germans regarding such negotiations. In my view, we 
should not attempt to prevent such negotiations if the 
Germans desire them but should not encourage them, mainly 
for the reason that the Germans are unlikely to be will- 
ing to make a concession on the frontier problem, which 
the Western allies could easily do if necessary to re- 
solve the problem. 

2. We should prepare now and have ready to put 
forward promptly after the German elections an alterna- 
tive to the Soviet Free City proposal and to their plan 
for a separate treaty. We should if possible put the 
Soviets in a position of saying "no" to a proposal which 
would avoid the danger of war over the Berlin question 
instead of being in that position ourselves, as is the 
case today. I do not feel competent to suggest what this 
alternative should be, but believe the following proposals 
might be considered: 
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a) An all-Berlin solution. I do not myself 
favor this as I believe it would have most of the 
disadvantages of the Free City proposal. The 
Soviets would consider that any proposal involving 
all of Berlin would mean a major concession on 
their part for which they would want concessions, 
and their terms would be more onerous than if a 
solution involved only West Berlin. Nevertheless, 
we might put forward such a solution with a view 
to the Soviets turning it down. If we do, I sug- 
gest that it would be essential to have some kind 
of negative veto as we had in Vienna; that is, all 
four Powers would have to agree in order to inter- 
fere with any actions taken by the Berlin Senate. 
The Soviets would never accept an all-Berlin solu- 
tion unless they were able to control the refugee 
flow. 


b) I believe we could put forward a modifica- 
tion of our Geneva peace package proposal, which 
would appear reasonable to public opinion and which 
would in fact have considerable appeal to the 
Soviets. This would consist of setting up an all- 
German Commission, providing a series of steps 
leading up to a referendum in both parts of Germany 
at the end of a 7-year period, unilateral declara- 
tion by the British, the French and ourselves that 
at an eventual peace conference we would not support 
any change in the present frontiers, and possibly a 
NATO-War saw Pact non- aggress ion agreement, and the 
interim solution for the Berlin problem be put for- 
ward at Geneva. 

c) We might agree not to oppose a separate 
peace treaty provided it contained a protocol mak- 
ing provision for an interim Berlin solution. This 
could be coupled with the other proposals contained 
in point b) above. 

There are various ways in which such proposals might 
be put forward. One would be by a Note or public declara 
tion by the Western Powers; another would be the calling 
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of a high-level conference, and a third would be by our 
acceptance of a Soviet invitation to a peace conference. 

PERIOD BETWEEN CONCLUSION BY SOVIET S OF SEPARATE TREATY 
AND ITS ENTRY INTO FORCE 

If matters go this far, I suggest we should go all 
out in military preparations in an effort to convince the 
Soviets that we mean business, but we should do so in such 
a way as to not cut off the Soviet escape route, namely ^ 
the failure of the East Germans actually to interfere with 
our access in a manner unacceptable to us. This period 
might be short and the moves we make should be worked out 
well in advance. 

PERIOD AFTER ENTRY INTO FORCE OF SEPARATE TREATY 

This is of course the most difficult decision of all. 
In view of both the French and British attitudes I would 
favor, in order to get their support, that we begin with 
an air-lift, which means that the Soviets and East Germans 
would either have to allow it to operate or take the first 
belligerent move. At the same time, our troops would be 
disposed in battle formation and if the East Germans were 
blocking our land access we should notify them that after 
a given period of time we would use whatever force was 
necessary to reopen it. If no solution is reached at this 
point we should then proceed with military action, includ- 
ing the use of tactical atomic weapons. Before this hap- 
pens other elements in the contingency plans could be 
brought into operation, but these should be carefully con- 
sidered in order that the Soviets not be led to believe 
that economic and political sanctions is as far as we in- 
tend to go. 


cc - Mr. Acheson 

- Mr. Kohler 

- Mr . Bohlen 

- Mr. McGhee 
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l* taXmaloa of Tina Fartod to Iww Taara, 

Tbo opooifl# paragraph# of tho Wow tor a Foeoa Plea which define Ida 
Um ported# lwoolTod w U(b), 11 ood 19. These reed aa fellewst 


"11. (b) 


If vithlm om toot m aaah draft In had baaa fw i lat o d 
* tho OeaditMTuo pw» of M*ora frou tho Federal 
aspoblie on tho oao tend aawt tho gro u p of m *mn from 
tha ao-oallod Ooraoa Dneareiic Npdlli oa tho other 
would oooh fomlato a draft low approved tqr a aajorltp 
of lto Mdbin. Thao# two draft Iowa m«U than bo nd» 
nit tod to a ploW act to aa alternation. Tho elootcral 
aroa for oaoh draft law would ooneiet of both parts of 
Oom." 


”11, If all-CoTWon o loot Iona had not boon hold oa or boforo tho 
tomlMtloa of a thirty oo ortho * parted begtmUg oa tho 4aU af 
tha r lr^t of tho agriaa — \ tho Four hotri would dotorwlao tho 
dlapoattdoa to bo wada of tho Oewdttoe." 

*19. Not later than two and a half ywere after tha elgwtairo of 
tho Mroonont oloetlono for aa all-Ownan Aaoowhly would wo hold 
In both porta of denary under tho torwa of tho electoral law 
drafted by tha nixed Coawdttee, apgurorod by the Four Fbwero aad 
adopted by ttn 0«»an people la a pleblaclte tin aooordaaoa with 
tha prowlelona la Ntage II about).* 


dltlon to f 
fret and 
draft lar 


Cooadttee referred to la 11. (b) la, of oouree, tha Nixed 
h la ooa of tha aaw foaturoa of the *ece Flea. la 
luting propoaala for a doft law to prorlda fci 
oloetlono under independent ■uperrleion, Aleh le 

te la p ar agr aph ll.(b), tho HUod Cowdttee aleo le 


*(a) tc oeordiMte aad dtpand technical contact bottom the 
too part* of Oa r aa ry i 

■(b) te iiaai the free o n ■■ at , of parooaa, ldoae aad 
oatloaa between tho two parte of Omaiyi 

"(o) to own owd gaoradboo hwaaa right# la bath porta af 
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extension of the tit* period for tho functioning of the Mixed Camrt.ttee 
nresents certain general rtructural pn.Llnr.o and would u ndoubteuly require 
e lint. nation from th.' Peace Flan of certain of the tine-phased provisions 
for diaanftamnt and Sure rear, aeoority . Since son* of these have perhaps 
already been overtaken by events, this west Id parem*eebly not be an irrepa- 
rable loss. A nore spec! lc problem would be to extend the tine period in 
para, raph 11. (b) ao as to net™ It conaistont with any extension of the time 
j«riod in paragraphs 12 and 19. . ns possibility would be to make the time 

p. riod In paragraph U.(b) si* years and the tine i*rloc In paragraphs 12 
and 19 seven years. A second loosibility wmld be. to olininate paragraph 
11. (b) entirely, leaving the definition of the tiwe period solely t© para- 
graphs 12 and 19* 

2. Recognition of the Oder-fJeisee Line . 

.i i • i ■ — — — 1 *■ ■ — ■ " - 1 

A Four Power atateaant on the Oder- Weises Una, which could either be 
Included in the aodified Peace Flan or be nade as a separate a ta tenant, 
could take several form. One eight bei The Four Powers note with approval 
the declaration of the Federal Republic of Garnery that It reoogniMs as 
the peraansnt frontier of Cionaany the line running i -oa the oaltio dee im- 
mediately west of SNlnamnnde, and thenoe along the Oder River to the con- 
fluence of the Western Hsissa River and along the Western Males# to the 
Csechoslovakia frontier, and renounces all right, title and elate to the 
former German territories east of this Lite. 

A variant of this, leavli« out tho element of resent German consent, 
night be as fellows i The Four Persia agree that , at a final German peace 
settlement /"provided for In Stage IV of tho Western Peace Plany, they 
will recogrdae as the permanent frontier nf Germany the line running froa 
tt e Baltic Sea iaemdiately west of Swinar undo , and thence along the Oder 
River to the confluence of the Western Mel see River and along the Western 
Naissa to the Chechoslovakia frontier, aiai renounces all right, title and 
claim to the former German terrl toriee east of thie Line. 

A somewhat milder formulation which hac been sug* eeted in the past 
would be j The Four Powers note with approval the declaration of the 
Federal Republic of German that It has renounced the use of farce in the 
■« tt lament of international disputes and Is prepared to conclude bilateral 
treaties of ixmagg reunion with the Governments of Poland and Cmechoalorakia 
pursuant to this renunciation, 

3* MATO -Warsaw Fact Momaggresslon Agreement. 

A useful formulation for such a nonaggreoaion pact is found in paragraph 
3 of the W«s Urn Peace Flan. The Four fbvers *dght accordingly undertake to 
obtain the ^preensnt of the MATO and Warsaw Fact Organisations to i 
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■(a) settle, by peaceful mim, any intern* tlonal dispit* la 
which they a ay be involved with any other party) 

■(b) refrain fro* the uae of foroe in aagr Manner i noon* latent 
with the purposes of the Charter of the United htlo«) 

■(e) withhold assistance, alii tery or eccnoalc, to aa 
aumaor. 1 

fc. jsesss***, M the Berlla UtagUon. 

The aajor probla* la this arts la to find •l^roraaaAa* fro* the 
Wee tern point of rtew whleh adequately ocuntarbalano# the ■l^iRivaada 1 
whloh the BovlsU al«bt be aasaaad to aaak. la aaet reda ct s, the Heat la 
eatlafled with the state* aao la Barlla aa represen t ing the aaet aatla- 
faotory obteiaable erraa^aaaant aadar current eiiranatimia. lb* changes 
whleh tbs Seriate want are all changes in the atetua quo whleh will opera ta 
to the detriment of the Vast. This wa* the basic probl* presented at the 
Geneva Conference In 1959* wh*«r# the Western proposal* for an iaterla 
arraag— —I were orltlelaad aa involving largely eoneaaalona to tha Seriate 
without eaactioa of an adequate avid pro quo . Defender* of th* Western pre- 
posele at Genera hare argued that Uh* proposal* of July 26 oaim ot ha 
evaluated purely In teraa of bow aaiqr oonoeaeiona tha Vast would have aada 
under than but that tha over-riding i^ertanoa of th* aooaaa provisional 
If Sorlat agreement thereto had beaa obtained, would hare *or* tbaa oa»* 
pens* ted for the ao-callad Weater* "oonoaaalons” . 

Be that aa it may, any attempt in 1961 to fonailate reciprocal aotlone 
to be taken in both parte of Berlin will run into the aaaa basic p rob lea. 
Cert ala Soviet or OIK activltlaa In test Berlin, while they era legally 
objectionable to th* Vast, do not really eat# ri ally affect Western Interests. 
Da the ether hand, than is no doubt that the Soviet# and «* authorities 
feel thane* Ins to b* Materially h ar aad by a ruaber of actiritta# oanterlng 
In and around W«*t Berlin, each aa refuge* reception centers, IU8, tha 
dm-vinba effect of W*at Berlin, tha general propaganda effect of Vast 
Berlin'* jress, and other inforaatlonal Media, et ootera. 

A poerlble foraulatloa, mggested by AAaaeador Ihcapaon, would b* to 
have aaeh aide agree to taka reciprocal action to ■tabllia* th* altuatlae 
la Barlla by refraining free a —Air of llrtod activities, or to perform 
certain functions, for aaaaple, In oomactlon with aalatoaaae* of free 
and u«-e#tricted aooaaa to Vast Barlla. Tha Western proposals of July 26, 
1959 oould be dram on for specif lo language In this connection (text of 
July 28 proposal* attached). 
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raop^yt of juu 28 


BKRLIM 

Tha Foreign Ministers of Franos, the United Kingdom, tha Unitod State* 
and tto Ualoa of ftorlet Sod allot Eapoblioa ham e xa m in e d th* question of 
Berlin In tho desire to find m to ally aatlaf actors solutions to too problem* 
which tom boon ralaad and whish darlm essentially fro* tho diriaion of 
Borlia and of Oarmny. Ttoy agrsaii that too boat aolntloa for thooo pro- 
blem would bo tto reunification of Oamai?* Thojr rooogniao, tow, th* 
aaamhll* tto orlaUai oltmtion and tto agreewents at present in for 00 
ana bo modified in oortoia roapoato and tom oonooquoatly to road apan tto 
foUavtagt 

U) Tto SerUt Foreign Nialator ha a anda kncm tto daclaioa of tto 
Soviet Qo ian—nt no longer to nalataln force* in Berlin. 

The Foreign Hintatera of Frtooe, tho United Kingdom the United 
States declare that It la the into at ion of thalr (lunirimmat* to limit tto 
ootodnod total nf ttoir faro** In BnrUn to the proaent fleam (approximately 
11,000). Tho three Minister* farther daolare that ttolr Ocmrmamt* will 
from tlaa to time disease the possibility of rotooing IT domlop- 

n* to* pandt. 


(a) The Foreign Ml deters of Frame, th* United Kingdom and the United 
State* farther dealer* that it U the intention of tholr Oomrononto to 
continue not to loeato otomie weapons or ntosile inatallatlonn la Meat 
Berlin. 

(C ) Free and uvoatrletod aeoaaa to Want BarlU by land, by water, aad 
by air for all persona, foods aad oo— ini natl one, including those of tto 
forces of th* Western toil ■ stetloned In Berlin, will be nalntal ned in 
•ecerdmo* with th* preoedore* in effect In April 1959. Fro* den of novtoent 
will centime to be neintained between Best and Vast Berlin. All dispute* 
which night arle* with respect to aooeeo will be raised end nettled between 
tto f ii ni Offftoti The latter will establish a quadripartite MndadM 
which will newt In Berlin to amine in the first lnwtomo* aigr difficulties 
arising in co nn ection with aoeaaa aad wl 11 week to settle sooh dlf flmltlea. 
Tto oomlsslon mj aaka arrangaasiit.a, if naoeaaary, to oonmlt Qenu* top arts. 

(D) Measures will be token, oo not stent with f und amental righto and 
liberties, to amid activities In or with respect to Berlin which night 
eittor disturb public order or seriously affect tto right* ad Interests, or 
Mount to Interference in tto Internal affaire of other* . Th* Secretary 
Oemsrml of th* United Beil one will be reqnsatod to provide a rsprsooatotlm, 
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•upported by •donate ataff, to bo aotabliahed io ^ritn, oit^froo ooo«*» 
to oil ports of tha city for tho purpoao of reporting to the Socretojy 
General atw propaganda actiritlea which appear to bo in conflict with tho 
f^M* prir«ipl-o. Tho four Qorenmanta will conmlt with tho Secretary 
o!^l Vorder to determine tho appropriate action to bo taken in roopoot 
to any ouch report* 


tw\ Tho arrarwemnta ■peclfiod in *ub-paragrM» U) through tf>) 
o*n in tho Aoonco of reunification bo reviewed at my ti«a aftar flew ywara 
by the Foreign Mini ate re' Confaronoo aa now constituted, if ouch rowim ia 
requested by aiy of tba fottr 0<nranma»*a. 
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Comments on a "Mew Approach to the Germa n-Euro pean Problem 11 

\ 1 

The unsettled situation of Central Europe which has its focus in 
the division of Germany and the anomoly of a Western city in the center 
of Soviet-controlled Germany is certainly the most serious existing 
danger to world peace. Negotiable suggestions which might contribute 
in any way to the stabilization of this very delicate and explosive 
situation are to be welcomed. Recent developments have vividly shown 
how the complex of arrangements now in effect for Germany and Berlin 
provide the Soviets with ready-made opportunities for disruption and 
blackmail. It must be a goal of policy to reduce the Soviet scope 
for maneuver in this area. The S/P paper is, therefore, very welcome 
for its analysis and its proposals, despite the fact that what follows 
in these comments must seem negative in character. The S/P paper has 
at least resulted in stimulating thought along unconventional lines. 

It is a fact that United States consideration of the German -European 
problem has been characterized for various reasons ty a certain im- 
mobility. New ideas constantly run afoul of real or apparent restrictions 
on our freedom to make new policy. The German problem has been in- 
tensively studied over the past twelve years. The record shows a 
ceaseless quest for solutions which, whatever else may be said of it, 
certainly does not lack for thoroughness. The most recent compreher d - 
review took place in prepa ration for the Geneva Conference of Foreign 
Ministers of May - August 19 % 9 * This review produced proposals which 
were closely related to the earlier Western proposals prepared for use 
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at the Summit Meeting of 1 

The Problem of the Assent of the Federal Republic 

It may he useful before examining the S/P proposals specifically 
to try to make a realistic assessment of the Western room for maneuver. 
Immediately following the war the West was in a position to formulate 
and carry out proposals affecting the future of the German state and 
people relatively uninhibited by concern for German wishes and pre- 
occupations. Sixteen years later serious limitations have developed 
on the West's freedom to suggest proposals affecting the German-European 
question which arise out of the new situation which the Western Alliance 
has created by its conduct over that period as concerns the Federal Re- 
public of Germany. 

The Federal Republic is our NATO ally* and at the same time the 
countiy whose future is on the block in dealings with the Soviets about 
Germany. In practice* we consult with the Federal Republic and seek 
its agreement on every measure we might consider offering in a negotiation 
with the Soviets. 

We have created for ourselves a certain built-in contradiction 
in our relations with the Federal Republic which will come acutely 
to the fore if we ever try to force on it for the sake of a settlement 
with the Russians* a proposal which involved any substantial alteration 
in the power position or prestige of the Federal Republic. 

The ideal settlement of the German problem from the Western point 
of view involves the reunification of Germary by means of free elections* 
with the Germary thus reunited entitled freely to choose it own foreign 

policy. 
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policy • The likelihood of achieving this solution without a radical 

shift in the relationships between the two world power blocs is prac- 
tically non-existent. The ideal solution from a Communist point 
of view, equally unrealistic, is the acceDtance by the West of the 
proposition that Germany should be reunified under the Communist banner. 
Between these two extremes a variety of proposals for ultimate re- 
unification have been formulated designed to have some measure of 
appeal as being reasonable and negotiable. Each involves in some 
degree some concession to Soviet and East German preoccupations, in 
the expectation that these concessions can be traded for equal or 
greater concessions. But almost without exception, such proposals 
tend to involve some downgrading of the status or power or expec- 
tations of the Federal Republic and its citizenry. This is true for 
subjects like disengagement, recognition of existing boundaries, 
equality of treatment of East Germany in future all-German talks and 
so on through the multitude of variations on the theme of reunification 
and European security. They tend to involve more or less some erosion 
of the Federal Republic' s status of full equality in the community of 
Western Europe. How much freedom do we really have, then, to deal with 
the Federal Republic as an object of Western policy? 

At a certain moment about a decade ago, a country formed out of 
three zones of occupation passed from being a defeated enemy whose future 
i®s to be the subject of negotiation, to an ally participating intimately 
with the West in decisions affecting its future* 
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In response to felt needs the Vfest deliberately embarked on a 
policy of re-arming the Federal Republic so that it could make its 
sorely needed contribution to the defense of the West. The failure 
of the European Defense Community to come into being persuaded the 
West to bring the Federal Republic into RATO with the only mildest 
checks on its full equality of membership in that organization. Bit 
Icy bit, these limitations on its arms are being removed. The Federal 
Republic has meanwhile flourished economically like the green bay tree. 
With our encouragement and support the Federal Republic is becoming 
more and more integrated into the Western European community eco- 
nomically and militarily. It has become a key element if not the 
key element in the present pattern of political relationships in 
Western Europe. 

It is not too much to argue that the hidden assumption in our 
dealings with the Federal Republic was that reunification was not a 
practical goalj or that if it were practical ten years ago, reuni- 
fication was outweighed in value by the value of a strong, armed 
Federal Republic allied with the West. The kind of Federal Republic 
we created and permitted to develop is not one whose present condition 
can be adapted to the creation of a new and larger state with a different 
orientation* If reunification were to be achieved under circumstances 
acceptable to the Soviets, Western Europe and North America would have 
to regroup themselves into some form of new association. The West 
would desperately feel the wrench caused by the withdrawal of a key ally. 
Ten years of history would have been, to a degree, undone. 
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Perhaps this analysis best explains the somewhat sterile quality 
of Western proposals for settlement of the German problem. We can 
hang our clothes on a hickory limb, but dare not go . near 'the water. 

Again and again suggestions put forward for settlement confront the 
difficulty that they involve in some way a change in the status of the 
Federal Republic which its Government and people find jarring at the 
least and impossible at the worst. Working Groups studying proposals 
in the field of Germany and European security have found themselves 
more and more circumscribed in the ambit of what can be agreed on with 
the Federal Republic. Solutions in the field of European security 
which do not impose equal military limitations on other NATO partners 
are found by the Federal Republic to involve military discrimination 
against it. It is no longer willing to accept, for the sake of regional 
disarmament plan, ary special status for its territory. Its sensi- 
tivity to discriminatory proposals has likewise developed in the field 

of non-military proposals. This is true for all of the suggestions 

* * 

for negotiation in the S/P paper - the Oder-tJeisse line, relationships 
with the GDR and relationships with Eastern Europe. 

The obstacle presented by the understandable attitude of the Federal 
Republic is one which looms larger as the years go by and the Federal 
Republic becomes more rather than less important to its Western Allies, 

It becomes less willing to acknowledge that its situation as a defeated 
enemy requires it to accept demeaning changes in its status in order to 
effectuate a settlemmt in Europe or even to stabilize the existing 
situation. In theory we do not, of course, have to trim our proposals 
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to meet the limits imposed by the tolerance of the Federal Republic for 
these suggestions. In fact we have never really tried to force on the 
Federal Republic the acceptance of proposals to 'which it entertained 
substantial objection. Circumstances could certainly arise in which 
we might feel compelled to override the objection of the Federal Re- 
public to particular settlement schemes. If we were to do so, we could 
easily start a slide in German opinion which we might not be able to 
stop. It has been our goal, toward which we have been successfully 

moving, to integrate the Federal Republic as tightly as possible into 

/ 

the Western Alliance system militarily and economically. Any substantial 

* 

dissent try the Federal Republic from Western policy regarding Germany 
could shake if not destroy the foundations on which our present policy 
toward the Federal Republic rests. 

The Problem of the Assent of Our Allies 

While the problem of the negotiability of proposals with the 
Federal Republic is without doubt the most serious of allj a sub- 
stantial additional problem is presented try the divergent attitudes 
and postures of the United Kingdom and France who with the United 
States share the basic responsibility for the management of the problem 
of Germary and Berlin. In spite of the disparity and power and i in- 
fluence among the three countries, each has asserted a completely equal 
voice in the formulation of policy and tactics. The process of con- 
sultation is thorough and effective. For good or ill, therefore, the 
known positions of our two Allies are elements which necessarily influence 
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The Elements of S/P Proposals 

The S/P paper proposes in essence that a package be put together 
of the following elements; 

a) approval of the Oder-Neisse Line as a definitive frontier; 

b) greatly enhanced relations between the Federal Republic and 
the Soviet satellites of Eastern Europe; 

c) greatly enhanced relations between the two German! es leading to 
recognition of the GDR and eventual confederation; 

d) establishment of a Central European security zone which might be 
subject to inspection, eventual thining out of forces, perhaps a ban on 
nuclear weapons and installations, at least of a strategic character, and 
regional arms limitations and controls; 

e) withdrawal of all non-Geiman forces from Germany as it becomes 
politically reunified; armed neutralization of Germany or of two confede- 
rated German states with withdrawal from both NATO and the Warsaw Pact; 

f) a tacit freeze on Berlin with presumably certain changes made 
in the present regime until progress is made on all- German problem. 

The S/P paper does not specify which of these main elements are 
considered indispensable for the package and which might be dropped 
if necessary. The assumption presumably is that they could be somewhat 
reshuffled to meet particular needs. 

r 

Is Such a Package Desirable or Worth Paying as a Price? 

The S/P paper suggests that time is running out on our German policy 
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that perpetuation of the status quo in Central Europe is dangerous, 
and that we must take some broad initiatives of the kind suggested if 
we are not to be overtaken by events and if we are to attain our para- 
mount political goals. The corollary seems to be that a European 
settlement is a practicable present goal provided we accommodate our 
policies to the changing movements of our time. A major objective to 
be achieved in this context would be the withdrawal of Soviet forces 
from Central Europe as a prerequisite to a German settlement, arms 
control in Central Europe and European security generally. 

Put in this way, there is a great deal of appeal in the thought 
of taking advantage of new opportunities to bring to an end the tensions 
and dangers of direct confrontation of East and West within a divided 
Germary, But is the situation today so fluid and so different that 
the West must, in effect, openly jettison its traditional goals of German 
reunification in freedom, political and economic integration of the 
Federal Republic into Western Europe, and a significant German contri- 
bution to the military strength of the Atlantic Command iy? This question 
takes on added meaning if examined in the light of what the mere with- 
drawal from former goals would do to our relations to the Federal Republic, 
as pointed out above. 

It does not seem enough merely to say that, while a success, con- 
tainment has now served its purpose and must be replaced as a policy. 
Containment has been just one aspect of American policy in Europe - 
not a positive goal in itself but a necessary condition for the achievement 
of more positive goals. There sesns little doubt whose positive goals 
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would have to be abandoned if the West were to adopt a program of the 
kind suggested in the S/P paper, and it is this fact that must be 
balanced against certain admittedly desirable results in evaluating 
the present desirability of the "new” package. 

Some of the considerations bearing on this choice will further 
emerge in the discussion to follow. Suffice it to say here that it 
cannot be established that the undoubted desirability of getting the 
Soviets out of Central Europe is such an overriding objective as to 
require abandonment of traditional American objectives. 

Is it Acceptable to Our Allies? 

The general unacceptability of the S/P proposals to the Federal 
Republic has been extensively considered above. There is no doubt 
that anything smacking of confederation, Rapacki Plan, discriminatory 
arms arrangements or withdrawal of United States forces will likewise 
be bascially unacceptable to France. Even the official British po- 
sition seems to be firmer against disengagement than two years ago. 

It is clear, therefore, that American sponsorship of the kind of package 
suggested ty S/p would cause a major crisis within the Western Alliance. 

The chances of getting German or French assent to it are nil. The negative 
repercussions of merely a hint that the United States was seriously con- 
sidering anything along these lines would in themselves constitute a major 
gain for the Soviets. This whole area is so emotionally charged, so 
potentially disruptive, so evocative of suspicion and loss of confidence 
in the steadfastness of United States policy, that our decision to put 
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such proposals forward would necessarily require a fundamental change 
in our entire European and NATO policy. 

The United States would presumably not attempt to ram through 
such a program without re^rd for the consequences. There would seem 
to be no point in even advancing it in internal Western discussions 
if the results were to be as anticipated. 

Is it Negotiable with the Soviets? 

It seems likely that the initial Soviet response to Western pro- 
posals along the lines suggested would be selectively positive. They 
would welcome them to the degree that they work towards consolidation 
of the political status quo in Central Europe or to the elimination of 
the American presence in Sirope, To the degree that they would weaken 
Communist control of the area, the Soviet objective would presumably 
be either to dilute them in negotiations or to agree in anticipation 
that they could be evaded in their execution. 

We must realistically proceed from the assumption that the Soviet 
Union is not interested in a European settlement unless it be one which 
promises to bring significant benefits to Communism. The existing 
stalemate in Central Eiirope is merely a reflection of the fact that the 
Soviets are determined to hang on to what they have and will only enter 
into an agreement affecting Germary if it promises to bring the Federal 
Republic and perhaps all of Western Europe closer to Communist dominance 
Specif ica lly^ one could predict that the Soviets would applaud 
Western willingness to approve the present provisional Eastern boundarie 
of Germary. As concerns the proposals for relationships between the 
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such proposals forward would necessarily require a fundamental change 
in, our entire European and NATO policy, 

i *•* 

The United States would presumably not attempt to ram through 
such a program without regard for the consequences. There would seem 
to-be no ,-po.ipt ip, even : advartfing it in internal, Wes tern, discussions 
if the results were to be as anticipated. ' 

I,g. it Nego tiablgiwith _tpe Soviets; o ■ vn i-„ , 

. -It seems likely that uhe initial Soviet; response to Western pro- 
posal? along the, lines suggested would be selectively positive. They 
would welcome them ta the degree that they work towards consolidation 
of .the .political status quo Ip.pqntrpl Europe, or to the elimination of 
the American-. presence in B^rope . To the degree that they would weaken 
QpppBpiat 5cpt»Ql..cif , $ho- ; .area, .Jfche Soviet .objective would presumably 
bp either to dilute them in negotiations or to agree ip anticipation 

nc result. 
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ivecterp ,^lli.ngn<|ss to approve the present provisional Eastern boundaries 
of Germary. As concerns the j>ropo sals for relationships between the 
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Would there be Propa ganda Advantage in Advancing the S/P Proposals? 

There is no doubt much opinion in the world both in the countries 
allied with us and in the uncommitted world which would gladly embrace 
the proposals advanced in the S/P paper. The problem of Berlin and 
Germany is a source of enormous anxiety. Until it is stabilized, it 
contains within it the possibility of a nuclear war. Mobility on the 
Western side would be welcomed in some quarters, particularly mobility 
which proceeded in the direction of Soviet preoccupations. But whatever 
propaganda advantage would be gained by the espousal of these proposals 
would be hardly worth the price of the distrust which the sponsorship of 
these proposals on the part of the United States would engender in German 
and other Western opinion. Contrasted with the positions which the West 
has maintained since the end of the Berlin blockade, the new proposals 
would seem like concessions, which either go too far or not far enough. 
Although they represent a withdrawal from earlier positions, they clearly 
do not create a lively expectation that they could form the basis of a 
fruitful negotiation with the Soviets. 

Particular Comments on the Elements of the S/F Paper 

1. Berlin, The conception that there should be a freeze on the 
status of Berlin pending progress on German problems is an element of the 
classic Western position, which is that the "problem 11 of Berlin is to be 
solved only within the context of the solution of larger problems. 

% V 

2. Frontiers. There is attached as an Annex to this paper a study 
of the pros and cons of the proposal that the United States publicly indi- 
cate its intent to approve the Eastern boundaries of Germary. 
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Relations of FRG to Eastern Europe* It would certainly be to 

the advantage of the Wast to be able to bring to bear on East Germany as 
well as other portions of the Satellite area the undoubted political and 
economic influence of the Federal Republic. Hence, the Department has 
consistently favored the policy of closer German relations with the 
satellite countries and has encouraged the Germans to take initiatives 
with respect particularly to the Poles and to a somewhat lesser degree 
to the Czechs. These efforts, as is known, have unfortunately so far 
proved somewhat abortive, 

4. Relations of FRG to GDR. Comment on this subject has been 
made earlier in this paper# 

5# European Security Aspects of the Settlement. The arguments 
for and against disengagement have been recorded extensively in many books, 
articles and government papers. Certain of the elements proposed in the 
S/P package fall within the category of proposals which have previously 
been advanced to achieve a foim of disengagemait in Central Europe. These 
have consistently been opposed within the US Government as inconsistent 
with basic American interest. It is our conclusion that the negative 
arguments continue to prevail at the present time and that the increased 
fluidity of the situation in the decade of the Sixties noted in the S/P 
paper does not provide a sufficient reason for advocating such a radical 
reversal of traditional policy which, we believe, could be predicated with 
a high degree of certainty to bring about a major crisis within the Western 
A ll iance before it were ever put forward to the Soviets. The same point 
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might well be made about some of the more extreme all-German proposals 
in the S/P paper. Fluidity in movement , even if they are conceded to be 
a characteristic of the present period, do not seem to provide a real 
basis for the policy proposed. 

European Regional Security proposals are, in ary event, the subject 
of separate intensive study in the Department* When these studies 
are completed, they can be considered in the context of the German 
problem. 
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A New Approach to the German- European Problem 


A. Purpose 

This paper attempts to set forth briefly the rations 1= 
for, and the possible elements of, s new approach to the 
German problem, and thereby to the wider European problem. 
This is not offered as a definite proposal, but merely as 
a general line of thinking to be considered,, 

It represents a substantial departure from the posit! or 
taken in the Western Peace Plan of 1959 as offered at. the 
Geneve talks. It does this on the grounds that this plan 
seems obsolescent and offers no possibility of resolving 
the German and related problems . It is believed tU&i. the 
Western powers should review the 1959 plan with a view to 
possible talks with the USSR aimed at an eventual settlement 
of the German-European problem. 

If viewed favorably, such an approach might be 
considered by a Departmental working group, with a view 
to arriving at agreed recommendations . These, if approve!, 
would need to be coordinated with Defense and perhaps oth? : 
agencies, and eventually offered to our major Wes ter n alii i- 
with a view to developing a Western negotiating position in 
possible talks with the USSR, 

B, Rationale 

We at present face an impasse in Europe based on the 
de facto partition of Germany, a legacy from World War II. 
SinceT 3 945 ( the Soviet -Wes tern confrontation in Europe has 
hardened. Both sides have built their security arrangements 
upon it. All efforts, from 1947 through 1959, to negotiate 
a settlement have been abortive . 

US policy respecting Germany has been, and is, 
essentially an outgrowth of containment policy. It is 
basically defensive, seeking to establish bulwarks against 
further Soviet expansion in Europe. In this respect it has 
succeeded „ 
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Ws have now entered a phase of history beyond uhs 
"postwar era" of adjustment and consolidation* Change is 
in the air* There has been a remarkable resurgence of 
Europe, notably in the West but also east of the iron curtail 

Allies on both sides are restive* The cold war ha3 
broken far out of the bounds of the European confrontation, 
Any "Maginot line complex" on our part tends to inhibit, 
even paralyze our diplomacy* 

Only one thing seems generally agreed between the West 
and the USSR respecting Central Europe'— that Germany and 
Berlin are not worth the price of a nuclear war, even while 
the threat of such a war remains the chief deterrent to 
aggression. Both sides actually aim at a position of pre- 
dominance in Europe =-aims clearly mutually exclusive. There 
has not been, and there is not likely to be, any progress 
toward a European settlement on the basis of present. Western 
and Soviet policies . 


Xt becomes ever more dangerous to rest our hopes for 
peace in Europe on perpetuation of the status quo. This 
does not work to our advantage, and may work to Soviet 
advantage if a resurgent Germany sees unity as possible 
only through a deal with the USSR. 

Meanwhile the protracted stalemate obstructs efforts 
toward arms control, thwarts political settlement, maintains 
tensions, and increases the risks of ultimate general war* 


Withdrawal of Soviet forces from Central Europe is one 
of our major objectives: essential to a German settlement, 

arms control in Central Europe, and European security 
generally. It can not be forced. It can only be effected, 

if at all, by diplomacy. 


Germany lies at the heart of the present rigid and 
dangerous confrontation. Here, as elsewhere, ferment and 
change are at work. To avert mounting dangers and achieve 
our major objectives in Europe we need a strategy that is 
mobile and not static, geared to a realistic appraisal 
of possibilities, and directed toward the attainment of 
paramount political goals . 


This 
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This requires a fresh look at the German problem. 

Inaction might mean feeing overtaken by events. We can 
hops to influence events in Central Europe, but not if 
we cling to policies that time and change make ever more , 
obsolescent , 

New policies are essential. 

C, Elements 

Notes The following is suggested, not as a series of 
definite proposals, but as a broad framework for a review 
of existing policies in terms of realistic possibilities 
for negotiating a German*- European settlement. 

1. Berli n 

This is probably soluble only in the context of 
a German “European settlement. Pending progress, we might 
do best to seek a tacit freeze on the status of West Berlin 
(regarding its freedom. Western rights, access, military 
forces, etc,). Such agreement need not be formalized or 
written, and should have no terminal date. Only as progress 
is made on the all -German problem would any modification of 
Berlin's status, corresponding to such progress, be acceptable 

2 . Frontiers 


The US and its Western associates might publicly 
indicate their intent to approve the present provisional 
eastern boundaries of Germany, subject only to minor 
adjustments, in an otherwise acceptable general settlement. 

We would expect the governments of the FRG (Federal Republic 
of Germany) and the GDR (German Democratic Republic) to 
associate themselves with such a declaration. 

Such a step seems essential to allay fears of Germany's 
eastern neighbors of future aggressive designs by Germany, and 
thus to create the possibility of a basic settlement. 

de Gaulle has already taken this position. Some elements 
of German opinion might prove obstructive, but most Germans could 
probably be brought to pay this price for reunification. 
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3. Relations of FRG to Eastern Europe 

We should, to a greater degree than we have, urge 
and support an active policy of the FRG toward Eastern 
Europe. This might be seen as a ^policy of re “engagement 
directed at Poland, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, and the 
Balkan states. The purpose would be to open up channels 
for Western influence in this area, and to cultivate the 
latent sense of these countries of being part of a European 
community . 

In particular, we might encourage the FRG to: 
negotiate non- aggress ion pacts with them; augment trade, 
cultural and personal contacts; offer to subsidize repatri- 
at ion of former citizens of these countries of German 
extraction, now resident in West Germany and wishing to 
return, on terms acceptable to East European governments ; 
make compensation to nationals of East European countries 
who were victims of Nazi persecution (perhaps similar to 
such compensation for Nazi victims now in Israel) . 

4. Relation of FRG to GDR 


We might encourage the FRG to move toward closer 
relations with the GDR. There should be at least de facto, 
possibly eventually de lure recognition of the GDR by the ' 
West for an indefinite period, but not to the prejudice of 
ultimate German reunification. 

Such relations, at first technical, economic and 
cultural, might eventually reach political levels. They 
would deal with matters of common interest to Germans , 
including various modalities and alternative possibilities 
of reunification. 

We might contemplate some eventual arrangement of a 
confederal type, perhaps a dual state in which each part 
preserved to some extent its identity and characteristic 
economic and social systems. 

We need not be alarmed lest such contacts subject 
West Germany to a dangerous degree of Communist influence. 

It is three times as populous as the GDR, with far superior 

resources. 
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resources , It is, and will remain, part of a powerful and 
flourishing West European community (the Six) . In any fre 
give and take, the advantages should be overwhelmingly wif 

the West. 


East-West German relations should not tend to cor.f; cu 
the present division of Germany but rather prepare the way 
for the reestablishment of unity. Eventually —possibly af : 
five or ten years "-plans might emerge which could become t) a 
basis for political reunification of Germany as part of a 
general European settlement acceptable to Germany, to her 
European neighbors, and to the powers entrusted with the » ir- 
responsibility for all-German matters. 

5 . European security aspects of a settlement 

Provisionally, pending reunification, the two Germ 
states could conceivably remain members respectively of th 
NATO and Warsaw pacts. This might be for an extended period. 

Progress toward plans for political reunification 
might be paralleled by measures to establish a Central 
European security zone. One possibility would be for such 
a zone to extend equally far, east and west, from the pres ni 
line of division (Elbe line) . This sort of arrangement hat 
been proposed by de Gaulle (Adenauer would extend it from h- 
Atlantic to the Urals, but this seeas quite Impracticable) 

This central zone could be dealt with in various wayi 
It might be subject to inspection, eventual thinning out or 
forces, perhaps to a ban on nuclear weapons and installation; 
at least of a strategic character. As disarmament plans 
develop, it could be subject to regional arms limitations 
and controls . 

As Germany became politically reunified, we might 
consider how, with adequate safeguards, all non-German forces 
could be withdrawn from ita territory. It would be expected 
that Soviet forces would withdraw behind their own frontiers — 
this would be a matter of bargaining respecting possible re- 
deployment of US forces in non-German areas. We could not 
accept complete remo- al of US forces from Europe In return 
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for Soviet; retreat even to their frontiers except when 
agreed a ms control arrangements had become effective , 

^ver. so, the ''re -entry’ 1 problem would, remain; the chief 
sanction against Soviet re-entry would be the clear 
assurance that we would regard it as a citsua be lli ,. 

United Germany might: be an armed neutral— or a 
onfederation of two neutral states . It would appear a 
\»ceaaary condition for Soviet **Ues tern agreement on 
^unification that a united Germany be excluded from both 
he SiAlO and Warsaw pacts. Its armaments would be 
regulated by treaty, preferably by a general disarmament 
reafy governing the Central European area. 

A united Germany need not be barred from, and in 
':&ct would almost certainly join, a broad European security 
;mc4 which ultimately might be the main insurance of peace 
In Central Europe,. 
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ANNEX 

RECONSIDERATION OF MERITS OF THE UNITED STATES POSITION CONCERNING 

THE POLISH -GERMAN FRONTIER 

(Comments on section C-2 of S/P's policy paper, A New Approach to 
the German -Eur opean Problem, April 10, 19617) 


The question is raised as to whether the established United States 
policy regarding the Polish-German territorial question is now out of line 
with the interests of the United States and of the West in general, and 
whether a change in this policy would not therefore be to our net advantage. 
Proposed Change in US (and Allied) Position 

The policy paper under reference makes the following proposal: 

"The US and its Western associates might publicly indicate 
their intent to approve the present provisional eastern boundaries 
of Germany, subject only to minor adjustments, in an otherwise 
acceptable general settlement. We would expect the governments 
of the FRG (Federal Republic of Germany) and the GDR (German Demo- 
cratic Republic) to associate themselves with such a declaration. 

"Such a step seems essential to allay fears of Germary ' s eastern 
neighbors of future aggressive designs by Germany, and thus to create 
the possibility of a basic settlement. 

"de Gaulle has already taken this position. Some elements 
of German opinion might prove obstructive, but most Germans could 
probably be brought to pay this price for reunification." 

In commenting upon such a proposal, one may begin by saying that a 

periodic review of this question is justified on the general ground that 

the issues involved are not static but changing ones. Important changes 

admittedly have taken place in the situation since the time when the present 

US policy regarding the Polish-German territorial question originally was 

enunciated. Whereas our official posture toward this territorial problem 

has remained fixed since 19 k$, the problem itself has not remained wholly 
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as it was then, but has, on the contrary, been affected by trends in East- 
West relations as well as by the evolution within Poland and Germany the 
intervening decade and a half. The US position (like the British) was 
adopted at a time when the Oder-Neisse territories had not yet been po Io- 
nized to any appreciable extent, and when there was still hope of an 
early settlement among the powers of the entire German problem. Since 
then, the latter hope has dwindled away, and meanwhile the integration of 
the disputed territories with Poland has advanced a long way. In addition, 
the official US relationship with Poland, after first becoming progressively 
strained, has more recently undergone a major change in the direction of 
contacts and cooperation, as a result of the shift in Polish Communist 
policies in 1 956. On the other hand, the territorial issue has acquired 

further complexity through the emergence of Western Germany as a strong, 
independent state on our side, in whose relations with Poland and the Soviet 
Bloc the frontier issue is an exacerbating factor# 

In view of these developments in the situation since the US position 
was first adopted, it is reasonable to consider whether a change in that 
position is called for. The question can properly be raised as to whether 
US acceptance of the Oder-Neisse Line not only might not be a more realistic 
position, but might not also offer positive advantages over our present 
policy, particularly if it seems likely to facilitate better US -Polish and 
West German-Polish relations, or even Western-Soviet relations in general. 

This can only be determined, however, after taking account of the reasons 

for the present US position and trying to estimate the probable effects of 

! 

ourjreplacing (or, alternatively, continuing to adhere to) the latter. 
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The Established US Position 

The official US position regarding the Oder-Neisse line has been 
that of reserving our canmitment to any specific territorial settlement 
in this region until such time as the general question of peace with 
Germany should come up for final settlement. This position has been 
based on our interpretation of the wording of the Potsdam Conference 
Protocol of 19h$t according to which "the final delimitation of the 
western frontier of Poland should await the peace settlement." The 
United States (and also the UK) has acquiesced in the de facto possession 
of the Oder-Heisse territories by Poland but has denied the Soviet and 
Polish contention that the Potsdam formula implied an agreement to approve 
this exact territorial division at the future peace conference* On the 
contrary, US spokesmen have implied more than once that the United States 
probably would want to consider revisions of the provisional boundary, 
possibly substantial revisions, when that time came. 

Thus Secretary Byrnes said at Stuttgart in I 9 U 6 that the US would 
support a revision of Poland's prewar western frontiers in Poland's favor, 
but that "the extent of the area to be ceded to Poland must be determined 
when the final settlement is agreed upon." Secretary Marshall went further, 
at the Council of Foreign Ministers in 19U?, and indicated that apart from 
southern East Prussia and German Upper Silesia, which he said should become 
Polish, the US would want to study carefully just which German territories 
should be ceded to Poland and under what conditions, so as to take account 
of the needs of both Germany and Poland as well as general European interests. 

Subsequent reiteration of the US position has generally been confined 
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to emphasizing the principle that the boundary issue is one which cannot 
be settled apart from an overall German settlement. This was stated in 
the United States note of August 11 , i960 to the Polish Gov ernrient, which 
cited the Potsdam Protocol provisions regarding Poland 1 s western frontier 
and went on to stress the necessity of overcoming "the division of Germany, 
which, by preventing a real peace settlement, continues indefinitely the 
uncertainty arising from the border arrangements made at Potsdam." Most 
recently. President Kennedy in his reply at his April 12 , I96I new con- 
ference to a question about the Oder-^eisse line stated, "I think that the 
satisfactory solution of the line should be part of a general solution 
of the problem of Germany, " 

The motives behind this US position have evolved and shifted somewhat 
in emphasis with the passage of fifteen years. The original reason which 
led us to insist on the provisional charter of the Oder-Neisse Line in 
the Potsdam Protocol was the US reluctance to accept as permanent what was 
felt to be an unwise transfer of an excessive amount of German territory 
to the Poles. The seizure of control in Poland by the Communists tended 
to confirm us in this reluctance. Later, with development of the cold war 
and emergence of the German Federal Republic as a key member of the Western 
alliance, the original United States motivation in the matter was 
strengthened if not overshadowed by a desire not to disturb the domestic 

politics of our German ally by a rsy premature acquiescence in the de facto 

1 

Polish frontier which might aggravate German nationalist tendencies. And 
despite a natural solidifying of that frontier with passage of time, there 
has been on our side a reluctance to consider ary piecemeal concession, 
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such as that of this territory, to the opposite camp and a feeling that 
if such a concession is to be made it ought to be by negotiation, as part 
of an overall settlement, in return for some equivalent concession on 
the Soviet part toward a satisfactory solution of the German question. 

Meanwhile with the improvement of relations between the United States 
and Poland since 19 ? 6 we have taken official note of Polish fears of German 
territorial revisionism and have assured the Polish Government that the 
United States is determined force shall not be used to attempt to change 
Poland' s western frontier. In talks with Polish leaders we have pointed 
out that we recognize Poland 1 s administration of its western territories, 
though the legal problem remains unresolved as long as Germany stays divided. 
On the United States side, moreover, there has been no official repetition 
of the earlier pronouncements implying that the US would favor revision 
of the Oder-Neisse frontier when the question came up for final delimitation. 
At most, we now say that this question must .be left for peaceful negotiation 
between Poland and a reunited Germary. 

Thus, as things stand, the United States officially abides by the 
doctrine that the frontier is not yet. fixed, although we have given certain 
informal and imprecise reassurances to the Poles. We can choose between 
continuing to stand on this position until such time as the boundary issue 
may come up in a future alL- German peace settlement, or abandoning it on 
the grounds that it is not a realistic posture and that ty accepting the 
finality of the existing frontier we can gain a net policy advantage. 
Arguments for not Changing Policies 

As far as arguments for continuing to stand ty the present position 
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are concerned, the principal advantage claimed is that by standing fast 
the US avoids precipitating an unpredictable and perhaps dangerous po- 
litical reaction among the West Germans. This is a factor of sub- 
stantial importance. 

This is particularly true since, the US, as head of the Western 
alliance, by announcing its acceptance of the Polish claim to former 
German territories would provoke a hostile reaction in the GFR which 
might jeopardize its cooperation as a NATO ally, and awaken fear of 
a general US retreat from support of the GFR. It could be argued that, 
by postponing such a risk, the US may never have to face it, since the 
question of returning any of these territories to Germany grows less real 
with each passing year and is on the way to being solved by time, so that 
by taking sides now the US would assume an onus in German public opinion 
which it can escape by letting the matter rest until oblivion overtakes 
it. 

Whether there are other substantial advantages in addition to this 
one appears questionable* It is hard to evaluate the pressure we exert 
on the USSR by withholding recognition of the Oder-Neisse Line, but it 
seans hardly substantial. Nor has it been shown how, as a practical 
matter, we could use this issue at a future peace conference to extract 
from Moscow a quid pro quo . If anything, the USSR may prefer the ambi- 
guity of the present US policy, as an aid to their charge that we support 
German imperialism and that the security of Eastern Europe against the 
latter depends solely on the Warsaw Pact. In any case. Western agreement 
to the frontier does not seem to be something they need, or that could be 
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used eventually as bargaining power, since the territory in question is 
not physically ours to dispose of, lying as it does deep within the Soviet 
Bloc. 

There remains, in favor of not abandoning the present US policy 
regarding the provisional character of the Oder-Neisse Line, the argu- 
ment that this avoids ary appearance of making piecemeal concessions 
involving Germany, and thus can be said to underline the US determination 
to seek a satisfactory overall German settlement with the USSR. However, 
if such a settlement is as remote as it appears to be, this consideration 
loses much of its force, and it loses even more force from the fact that 
time tends to confirm the de facto territorial settlement and that the 
West has so little leverage, in any case, with which to influence the 
determination of the frontier, as compared with its ability to assert 
its will in other areas of the German settlement. 

Drawbacks of the Present Policy 

1) By withholding US acceptance of the permanence of the existing 
frontier, we handicap our policy of seeking closer relations with Poland. 
The US then appears to be aligned solely with Germany, against the national 
interest of the Polidi people; while the USSR can claim, in appearance, 

to be aligned with the latter. The net effect is to cause doubts, among 
the Polish people, of US friendship. 

2) By leaving the territorial question open, the US makes it 
easier for the West German expellee spokesmen and other nationalist 
leaders to proliferate demands and propaganda far future recovery of the 
Oder-Neisse territories by Germany — thereby furnishing grist for Soviet 
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Bloc propaganda concerning aggressive intentions on the part of the GFR 
and NATO and supplying Poland with an argument against more normal re- 
lations with the GFR. 

Advantages of Proposed Acceptance of the Oder-Neisse Line 

What, on the other hand, are the benefits that might be expected to 
follow from a reversal of the position which the DS has maintained since 
1 9U5? What advantage, that is, would there possibly be in our indicating 
acceptance of the finality of Poland's present western frontier? 

Advantages of such a US move presumably might include the followings 

1) It would assist our policy toward Poland by making plain to the 
Polish people that the United States takes account of their national 
interest. This not only would hearten the Poles but would eliminate a 
major issue on which the Polish Communist regime has based criticism of 
the United States, and would thereby tend to increase our opportunity for 
extending and consolidating the closer relationship with Poland built up 
over the past four years. In order to produce this result, however, the 
US acceptance of the Oder— Neisse Line would have to be unequivo c al . Any 
proviso in our announcement concerning possible "minor adjustments" in 

the frontier, as proposed in the policy paper under reference, would appear 
to the Poles as an attempt to reopen the frontier question for German 
benefit, and would undoubtedly cost the US any advantage it mi^it otherwise 
hope for f ran this step. 

2) The US announcement would ttef late the claim of Soviet Bloc propa- 
ganda (which has carried some weight among the Polish people) that the 
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War saw Pact is the sole guarantee of Poland 1 s territorial security, 

3) It would take much of the force out of Soviet Bloc charges con- 
cerning the aggressive aims of NATO, by demonstrating that the US, as 
head of the NATO alliance, has no intention of letting the territorial 

issue become a source of -war. This would help disentangle the valid 
defensive purpose of West German remilitarization from the specious 
charges made by the Bloc concerning an intended German reconquest of 
Polish territory, 

b) It would deprive Genua n expellee demands, which have been a 
disturbing factor in East— ^est relations, of much of their basis and 
hence probably dminish than, 

£) provided the GFR Government followed suit in acknowledging the 
frontier, the US move would help remove one obstacle to the establishment 
of more normal relations between Poland and the GFR — since the Polish 
Goverrment has insisted on GFR acceptance of the Oder-Neisse Line as 
the prerequisite of diplomatic relations. Such a GFR-Polish rapprochement 
would directly assist the Western policy of promoting closer engagement 
with the Soviet Bloc countries as a means of influencing them. 

If one also wishes to mention the hypothetical possibility, 
occasionally raised, that the Soviets might some day offer Germany 
certain Oder-Neisse territories as part of a deal, to induce the Germans 
to break their alliance with the West, then one might argue that a US 
stand in support of the Oder-Neisse Line would be a restraining factor, 
on the ground that our support of Poland would give the Russians more 
cause to fear trouble from that country in case of such a maneuver. 
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Limits to the Advantages of a Policy Shift 

The potential benefits of changing the US position, enumerated 
above, should not be overestimated. In particular, US (and even GFR) 
acceptance of the Oder-Neisse frontier would only help to appease but 
would not remove Poland’s distrust of the Germans and would not put an 
end to Soviet Bloc attacks on GFR remilitarization. The growth of the 
Bundeswehr would continue to be a main propaganda target of the Polish 
Communist regime. 

Nor would such a US move affect the basic East-West controversy 
over German reunification, since the Polish border issue is not an integral 
part of that controversy. 

It is questionable that US acceptance of the present frontier would 
make the Poles feel substantially less dependent on the USSR. While it 
would tend to relieve one specific anxiety of the Polish people, it would 
not change the geographic facts which keep them at the mercy of Soviet 
military domination. 

While the US move would remove an irritant in our relations with the 
Polish Communist regime, it would have limited effect on the basic course 
of US-Polish relations at the governmental level, since the Polish Govern- 
ment’s distrust of US motives is based on much more than our non- re cognition 
of their frontier. 

Moreover, even if the GFR Government followed the US example and ac- 
knowledged the cession of German territory to Poland, this would rot dispose 
of the principal objection on the West German side against diplomatic 
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paid (by the Germans) for reunification seems to be based on an invalid 
concept, since there is no necessary connection between the two issues. 

On balance, therefore, it would' seem unrealistic to regard the pro- 
posed shift in the US position regarding the polish-German frontier as 
an opportunity to score a major advantage for US policy in Europe, The 
most one can say, perhaps, is that there could be a net, though limited, 
gain from such a policy shift — because it would enhance US relations 
with Poland, remove an injurious propaganda issue, and clear the way for 
a potential improvement in relations between the GFR and Poland. The 
change would also put the US in a more realistic policy posture, since 
there appears to be little practical prospect of this country's wanting 
to support any future large-scale revision of the frontier in question, 
or any prospect of another uprooting and transfer of the population of 
the Oder-Neisse territories, in ary circuirs tances short of another war. 
Implications for GFR-United States Relations 

US acceptance of the present frontier, if given, would of course 
have to occur after adequate consultation with the GPR for the purpose 
of obtaining West German understanding of our purpose and, if possible, 
GFR agreement to cooperate in the new line of policy — particularly by 
seeking a positive improvement of GFR relations with Poland. We would 
want to have the GFR political leadership prepared to deal with possible 
internal GFR repercussions. It is believed that there may be sufficient 
political realism in the Vfest German body politic to enable the Germans 
to absorb the impact of such a policy shift by the US, provided it were 
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carried out at a well-chosen time and in the right way. The majority of 
Germans presumably understand that the reunification of the GFR and the 
Soviet Zone is a much more fundamental national interest, overshadowing 
the problematic and unlikely recovery of more distant territories lost 
and by now largely de-germanized as a consequence of the war. Parallel 
action by the UK which presumably would follow, should contribute to the 
effectiveness of the US step. It would be prudent, however, to postpone 
any such move until after elections in Western Germany, so as to avoid 
an exacerbation of the territorial issue by German expellee organizations 
in the elec tor ial campaign. 

If the United States were to decide to announce the proposed change 
in its policy concerning the Polish frontier, the step should of course 
not be taken in a reluctant or negative manner giving an appearance of 
weakness or of unavoidable concession at the expense of another nation, 
the Germans. Rather, such a policy move should be made in such a way as 
to emphasize the positive idea behind it, i.e*,our interest in and acknowledg- 
ment of the rightful claim of the Polish people to security and to adequate 
living space — and, secondly but no less important, our understanding that 
the finalization of the Oder-Neisse frontier will be only a part of a more 
comprehensive peace settlement, in which the German people, likewise, will 
be given satisfaction of their equally justified claim to unity, security, 
and self-determination within their own territory. 
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THE BERLIN PROBLEM IN 1961 


The Quest for a New Approach 

1 „ After more than two years since the original Khrushchev 
threat of November 1958, unilaterally to terminate Western rights 
in Berlin, the Three Occupying Powers and the Federal Republic 
find themselves in a frustrating and worrisome situation. Despite 
the temporary lull in harassment of access and recent East German 
concessions permitting the restoration of interzonal trade arrange- 
ments, we know that, whenever it suits their purposes, the Soviets 
and the East Germans can again precipitate an active crisis and 
restore Berlin to the front pages of the world press. We can live 
with the status quo in Berlin but can take no real initiative to 
change it for the better. To a greater or le sser^ degree , the 
Soviets and East Germans can, whenever they are willing to assume 
the political consequences, change it for the worse. 

2. Now this is a thoroughly unsatisfactory state of affairs 
for the West. It inevitably gives rise to the desire . for some new 
approach^ which will somehow or other extricate us, with honor and 
prestige preserved, from the awful burden of responsibility for an 
exclave which is militarily indefensible and which can only be 
maintained, under lessening conditions of credibility, by the 
ultimate threat of thermonuclear war. Critics oi Western policy 
castigate it for immobility, lack of imagination, and failure to 
seize the initiative, and even those who are aware of the com- 
nlexities and limitations inherent in our position cannot but 
hope that somewhere, somehow, a new and resolving formula can be 
found. In anticipation of further Soviet pressures within the 
coming months, it may be useful to review the status of the Beilin 
question and the approaches realistically open to us. 


Soviet Objectives 

3„ Consideration of what can be done about Berlin must 
necessarily start with some estimate of Soviet objectives. Allow- 
ing for variations in emphasis, two broad explanatory theories 
have been advanced; (a) that the Soviets are using Berlin essen- 
tially as a lever to achieve their wider purpose of obtaining 
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recognition of t be GDR and consolidation of the satellite bloc, 
or (b) that West Berlin is a primary objective in itself because 
its continuance in its present form is so harmful to the East 
that it must be eliminated. The truth probably lies in a com- 
bination of the two. Berlin is a useful lever with which to 
attempt to gain broader objectives, whether it be the holding of 
a Summit meeting, a greater measure of recognition for the GDR, 
or stabilization of the status quo in Eastern Europe. At the 
same time, West Berlin's role as a channel for the flow of 
refugees, as a center of Western propaganda and intelligence 
activities 9 and as a show window which daily and dramatically 
highlights the relative lack of success in the East, Is such 
that the Soviets may feel that they cannot tolerate it for the 
indefinite future* 

ii Why* however, did the Soviets do specifically what they 
did in November 19^8, and why have they been deterred from pro- 
ceeding along their threatened unilateral path during the ensuing 

period? 

The Development of the Crisis 

The Berlin crisis has gone through four broad phases; 

a. Following upon the Soviet note of November 27, 

1958, there was an initial period of mutual restatement of position 
and exchanges of notes leading up to the Geneva Conference of 
Foreign Ministers which began on May 11, 1959- This was a perio 
of intensive diplomatic activity among the Western powers during 
which they drew up the Western Peace Plan and made considerable 
progress in their contingency planning. 

b The period of the Geneva Conference of Foreign 
Ministers (May-August 1959) during the course of which the West 
agreed to discuss Berlin outside the context of German reunifica- 
tion and advanced proposals (rejected by the Soviets) lor an 
"interim arrangement" on Berlin. The Soviets in turn made un- 
acceptable proposals for an "interim arrangement . 

c The period between the Camp David talks and the 
collapse of the Paris Summit Meeting in May I960. This likewise 
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was a period of intensive Western diplomatic activity and many 
preparatory meetings. 

d. The post-Summit period of relative diplomatic 
nuie scenes and of further Soviet postponement of threatened uni- 
lateral action pending the inauguration of a new American admini- 
stration. GDR harassment of German civilian access provoked 
Western Countermeasures which, in turn, led to GDR concessions, 
and by the end of I960 the situation in and about Berlin had re- 
turned to as near normal as it ever gets. 

6 It is reasonable to assume that, in November of 195>8» 
the Soviets expected the combination of threat, pressure, and 
offer to negotiate to lead to a collapse of Western determination 
and acceptance of something along the lines of their free city 
■proposal. Their subsequent postponement of what they claimed to 
be inevitable, their willingness to wait until some f ^her 
negotiation or some other event had occurred, may be attributed 
to S Soviet doubt that they could take the threatened unilateral 
action without precipitating a major crisis involving the ri 
of war. On the Western side, a major problem throughout this 
period has accordingly been to maintain the credibility , not 
only of the guarantee of Berlin against outright attach, but of 
the stated determination to defend Western rights in Berlin, 
ultimately at the grave risk of thermonuclear war. it is a 
moot point whether the credibility of the Western position has 
declined during the past two years in the light of comparative 
advances in weapons technology and related developments. There 
have been some disturbing signs of Soviet reluctance to believe 
that the West, given its divisions and its internal strains, 
would really prove firm in a showdown. However, this may be, an 
element of doubt has presumably persisted up to now sufficient 
to have deterred the Soviets from unilateral action. 

7„ Considered purely as a holding operation. Western 
efforts since November 195& have been fairly successful. Nothing 
essential has changed in Berlin; the city continues to Prosper 
economically; and the morale of the Berliners, despite some ups 
and downs, continues to be good. Moreover, since the initial 
Khrushchev threat, more than 350,000 refugees have come from East 
Germany to the West, the great majority through Berlin — a 
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further demographic drain which an already underpopulated GDR 
could ill afford. 

The Western Approach in 1958-1960 

8. From the outset, the Four Western Powers principally 
concerned have differed to some extent in both their appraisal 
of the situation and their estimate of desirable policy. These 
differences have never developed to the point of open disagree- 
ment (except in press leaks), and a fine show of Western unity 
was maintained at the Geneva Conference and the abortive Summit. 
However, the variations in approach which have emerged during 
the preparatory work for conferences presumably remain a constant 
factor. The British have been most willing to compromise in 
order to achieve a solution] but after the unfavorable reception 
criven to their "slippery slope" memorandum of late 195° (which 
in effect advocated trading recognition of the GDR for a Berlin 
settlement), they have been reticent to expose their basic think- 
ing. The French and Germans, on the other hand, have been con- 
sistently negative in opposing the introduction of any elements 
of flexibility into the Western position, either on Germany as 
a whole or on Berlin in particular. The United States has shown 
ttsslf more willing at liast to consider possible new approaches 
provided they seemed compatible with basic Western interests, 
and has had to provide much of the initiative needed to organize 
the work during the preparatory phases prior to the Geneva and 
Summit Conferences. 

9. In developing the Western position on Germany and Berlin, 
the Four Powers have passed through phases somewhat analogous to 
the four noted above. During the initial phase prior to the 
Geneva Conference of Foreign Ministers, the West still operated 
essentially on the assumption that discussion of the Berlin prob- 
lem should be kept within the context of the all -German question. 
Within the State Department various new ideas were < considered 
for incorporation into a Western package proposal to replace the 
Eden Plan of the 1995 Geneva Conference. After months of dis 
cussions within a series of Four-Power Working Group sessions in 
Washington, Paris, and London, some of these ideas survived in 
tv-e Western Peace Plan put forward at Geneva on May ll]., 1959. It 
is highly questionable Sh.ther even a more forthcoming version of 
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Peace Plan (still consistent with basic Western interests) 

would have proved at all negotiable with the Soviets, al- 

tSnnsh the Western package would have been more appealing as 
though the p ac a f e„ weeks of inconclusive 

SSSA S 

lerence mo neriodo Despite the concern which they 

^.utad the Germans and the Berliners, the Western proposals for 
an interim arrangement on Berlin might have provided a satis- 
f ant.nrv nrodus vlvendi for a period of some years. However it 
became ^lear at Geneva that the Soviet concept of an n 
arrangement differed too basically from that of the West to 
make agreement possible. 

10. At the subsequent Camp David talks, the only agreement 
reached on Berlin was that negotiations would be reopened with 
a view to achieving a solution in accordance with, the Interests 
of all concerned and in the Interest of the maintenance o peace 
Khrushchev save assurances that* in the meantime* the Sov 
SSdtake ^unilateral action and President Eisenhower agreed 
that these negotiations would not be indefinitely * 

After an involved preparatory process, the preferred Western 
objective on Berlin fSr the Submit emerged as an agreement for 
a standstill for a period of time during which an attempt might 
be made at a lower level to achieve progress towards a more 
formal agreement. The basic Western position paper dxd, how- 
ever allow for the possibility that the Western Powers might 
have to discuss an arrangement along the lines of their Geneva 
proposals of July 28, preferably with certain improvements. It 
also left open the possibility, under certain circumstances, of 
reviving the old Solution C of the London Working Group of 
Anri! 1999 0 Since the collapse of the Summit* the Western 
emohasis^has been largely on refinement of contingency planning 
(p£?ichar?y in the fountermeasures field), and there has been 
little further discussion of the substance of the position 
which the Western Powers might take into future negotiations 
with the Soviets on Berlin. Prior to any such negotiations, 
the Western Powers will presumably have to go through the 
usual preparatory throes; in any event, the British and J?rencn 
will probably approach us shortly after January 20 in this con- 
nection. 


11. It may be 
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ll. It may be noted that* prior to the collapse of the 
Summit 'in Paris, the Soviets gave President de Gaulle the text 
of certain new proposals on Berlin (Tab A). While couched in 
apparently reasonable language, these were, in some respects, 
even less satisfactory than their final proposals at Geneva in 
]a£q and were clearly designed to lead to the ultimate goal of 
a Free City of West Berlin via an interim arrangement during the 
course of which the Western Powers would be allowed to bow out 
of their present position In Berlin. Khrushchev has on several 
occasions since intimated that these would be the opening Soviet 
proposals at the next meeting on the subject. 


Formulation of the Western Position for 19fel 

12. The quest for an abiding solution to the Berlin problem 
is essentially a quest for a satisfactory context. In isolation 
Berlin will always be a problem, though conceivably less acute 
if some sort of modus vivendi can be found. It is therefore 
worth asking once again whether we cannot discover such a broader 
context • 


13. In this search, Chancellor Adenauer has for more than a 
year emphasized that a real solution to the German problem (and 
therefore automatically the Berlin problem) could only come with- 
in the framework of a general settlement on disarmament. There 
is certainly much validity in this prescription. If the United 
States and the Soviet Union should actually be able to agree on 
the broad lines of a disarmament arrangement, this would un- 
doubtedly do much to relieve pressures on Berlin. We cannot, 
unfortunately, rely on this happening within the next six to 
eight months. 

ik. It may be that Soviet interest in eventual achievement 
of an agreement on disarmament, and in other areas where, for 
whatever reasons, we may assume that both East and West have 
somewhat similar objective s , would provide the basis for a 
meaningful approach to the Soviets In an attempt to create a 
proper psychological framework for discussion of the Berlin 
question. Such an approach, calculated to impress on them tne 
serious results which any unilateral action with respect to 
Berlin would have, might help to add to the Western deterrent 
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at a time when some believe that the ultimate threat of thermo- 
nuc 1 e ar war is becoming less credible. It is fair to assume, 
for example^ that the Soviets do not wish to see the United 
States mobilize its resources behind a greatly enhanced defens 
program of the type which accompanied the war in 

nnadrunled our defense expenditures. A warning, therefore, that 
contlnSaUon of the Soviet threat to Berlin will evitably bring 

the kind of massive mobilization of Amoric ^^ es ^ r t C ® " J^neUher 
fense of which Khrushchev knows we are capable, but which nei 
we nor he basically desire, might provide a useful prelude to 
any negotiations with the Soviets on Berlin. The exact timing 
and level of such an approach to the Soviets should accordingly 
be considered along with the more specific aspects of a possible 
modus vivendi on Berlin. 

1?, It is possible to dream up many different proposals 
on Berlin, each with its own variants. A distinction, however, 
between the merely theoretically conceivable and the conceivably 
possible, narrows down the field for further consideration. All 
of the approaches indicated below have, of course, come under 
review to a greater or lesser extent, but it may be useful at 
this point to note their main characteristics in attempting to 
appraise the practical courses of action open to the West. 

ao All° German Sweetening for Some Interim Arrange- 
ment on Berlin 

If Berlin is at least partially a lever which the 
Soviets are using to obtain other objectives of more basic im- 
portance to them, it is possible to suppose that, if some pro- 
posal could be made by the West which promises movement toward 
the achievement of these other objectives, the Soviets might be 
willing to ease their pressure on Berlin. 

1) One of the Soviet "other objectives" is 
usually put in terms of enhancing the status of the GDR so as to 
move towards de facto dealings by the West, although not neces- 
sarily recognition, as part, of a process of freezing the status 
quo in Central Europe. The memorandum which the British gave us 
irPthe fall of 1959 proposed, for example, sweetening the July do 
Geneva proposals by permitting all-German talks under the cover 
of a Four-Power Group. 


il) 
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ii) A second possible kind of sweetening would 
involve changes in the Western Peace Plan. Ambassador Thompson 

in Moscow has suggested an extension of the time period in that 
plan to from 7 to 10 years to prove to the Soviets that there 
would not be a showdown by free elections for an extended period, 
while the Mixed German Committee provided for in the Peace Plan 
presumably would be in operation. 

iii) Other proposals have stressed that Western 
initiatives relating to European security arrangements might 
provide such "sweetening". Ambassador Thompson has suggested 
that United States troop reductions in Germany, and particularly 
limitations on West German armament, might constitute a suf- 
ficiently fresh approach to the German question to have enough 
attraction for Khrushchev to get him to postpone action on West 
Berlin at least while it was being explored. 

iv) In preparing for the Geneva and Summit Con- 
ferences, the Western Powers have considered the possibility, 
as a tactical matter, of expressing willingness to discuss the 
principles of a peace treaty with Germany (presumably in a 
deputy or expert group) If it appeared at some point during the 
conference that a Western offer to discuss peace treaty principles 
might tip the balance In favor of preventing Soviet unilateral 
action against the Western position in Berlin. There are a number 
of objections to such action, and the French and Germans, in 
particular, have expressed grave reserves about the whole idea. 

In any event, the possibility is still open to consideration as 

a tactical expedient under certain circumstances. 

From the Western point of view, it Is doubtful whether any 
of the foregoing ideas would really contribute much in a practical 
sense to the process of achieving German reunification though 
ostensibly related thereto. It seems unlikely that anything 
could be added to the Western Peace Plan of Geneva which would 
make it a negotiable basis for a general settlement within which 
the Berlin question would assume its proper proportion. The 
suggestion has been made, however, that the nuclear armament of 
Germany might still provide a possible bargaining counter. 

Senator Mansfield has recently revived the suggestion for com- 
pensatory United States and Soviet troop withdrawals from 

Germany 
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Germany as a possible basis for a settlement. In the past 
such proposals have always floundered In the face of strong 
opposition both within the United States Government and among 
our NATO Allies. Whether, in this period of rapidly advancing 
technologies and definitive commitment to long-term weapons 
strategy within the Western Alliance, there Is any real room 
for flexibility in this area is beyond the scope of the present 
memorandum. 

b. Temporary Geneva- Type Arrangement 

A proposal for an interim arrangement on Berlin 
to last for a specified number of years might conceivably proceed 
alone the lines of the Western proposals at Geneva of July 2b, 
perhaps with certain modifications or additions. The unacceptable 
Soviet proposals handed to the French on May 9,. I960 envisaged 
an Interim arrangement of sorts, though the position of the 
Western Powers at the end of the time period of two years would 
be untenable. Is there any real basis for assuming that the 
positions of the Western Powers and that of the Soviets could be 
brought close enough together to allow for some sort of compromise 
agreement on an interim arrangement for Berlin? 

On the difficult issue of "rights”, the British 
(in a memorandum which they gave us in the fall of 1959, but 
which they did not circulate either to the French or Germans) 
seemed prepared to accept an oral assurance by Khrushchev at the 
Summit that the Soviets would not take unilateral action purport- 
ing to end Western rights, at least until after negotiations at 
the end of the period of the interim agreement for a more last- 
ing settlement had broken down. There seems to be agreement, 
however, among the other three Western Powers, that they cannot 
safely go beyond the July 28 proposals in any important respect „ 
It will be recalled that the Western Foreign Ministers in Geneva 
agreed on certain minor fall-back positions for use In the event 
that the Soviets appeared to be prepared seriously to negotiate 
on the July 28 proposals. 
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In preparing for the Summit Conference, the 
Western Powers agreed on a set of ’’Essential Conditions for an 
Arrangement for West Berlin” as well as certain ”Posslble 
Improvements in the Western Proposals of July 28, 1959”. The 
precise use to which these would be put in actual negotiations 
with the Soviets was not agreed, and while the various 
” Improvements” were obviously desirable from the Western point 
of view, there was no reason to suppose that they would be 
acceptable to the Soviets. The idea that the West is in a 
position to improve Its situation in Berlin to any marked de- 
gree hardly seems realistic, although this consideration has 
not deterred the Germans and the Berliners from making rather 
far-reaching proposals for Western demands to be made during 
negotiations, the achievement of which would constitute a major 
diplomatic defeat for the Soviets in a situation where they ad- 
mittedly negotiate from a position of geographical and tactical 
strength. 



Abstracting from what might be politically 
acceptable, the Berlin situation can, of course, be broken down 
Into a number of elements which are particularly objectionable 
to the Soviet Union and the GDR on which the West might con- 
ceivably make further concessions. There is West Berlin's role 
In the continuing heavy refugee flow, as a center of Western 
intelligence activity, and as a show window for the East and 
center of psychological and political pressure on the entire 
satellite area, particularly the GDR. The Western proposals at 
Geneva envisaged certain self-imposed restrictions in the propa- 
ganda and "activities” field, though these were defined in very 
general terms. Apart from the impossibility of obtaining quad- 
ripartite agreement, it is difficult to see how the West could 
go much beyond Geneva without undermining the entire rationale 
of its position in Berlin. 


There is little indication, therefore, that an 
interim arrangement of the Geneva- type, unaccompanied by im- 
possible conditions, will be a feasible objective. It seems 
likely, however, that, in any negotiations with the Soviets, the 
subject of an Interim arrangement will inevitably arise as a 
logical consequence of the Geneva discussions. The Soviets will 
presumably put forward something along the lines of their May 9, 

I960 proposals, 
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I960 proposals, and the West might wish to start off with an 
offer along the lines of the "improved" Western proposals for 
an interim arrangement agreed by the Four Western Foreign 
Ministers on May ll|., I960. These sets of proposals are obviously 
irreconcilable, but at least an abbreviated Geneva-type exercise 
would probably be necessary at this point until it became clearly 
evident that there was no basis for a meeting of minds on any 
sort of interim arrangements. 


C 


c , All-Berlin Proposal 

The Western position paper for the Summit 
Conference noted that, at a suitable point, it might be tac- 
tically advantageous to put forward an All-Berlin proposal even 
if such a proposal is considered nonnegotiable with the Soviets. 
In this connection the Four-Power Working Group prepared the 
text of such a possible All-Berlin agreement for tabling at the 
Conference, This text is available should it prove expedient 
for the West to advance an All-Berlin proposal in the future. 
Despite continuing German (and West Berlin) misgivings about the 
dangers of the All-Berlin approach, the other Western Powers have 
never regarded acceptable proposals of this type as seriously 
negotiable with the Soviets though perhaps useful to put forward 
for tactical and propaganda reasons at a suitable stage in dis- 
cussions with the Soviets. There is no reason to suppose that 
this will not continue to be the case. 


d. Guaranteed City 

The proposal for a "guaranteed city" has been 
discussed extensively within the Department and represents per- 
haps the most acceptable arrangement on Berlin which can be de- 
vised involving a change of juridical basis for the Western 
presence in the city. (Another type of proposal based on the 
same premise which has been given consideration is that of some 
UN trusteeship arrangement, but this has been held less desirable.) 
While President Eisenhower was generally familiar with the con- 
tinuance of the "guaranteed city" proposal, it has never been 
discussed within the United States Government or put forward to 
our Western Allies. In essence, it involves agreement by the 
Four Powers to guarantee the security of Western military and 
civil access to West Berlin, with the Western Powers agreeing 
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simultaneously to suspend the exercise of their occupation rights 
so long as the agreement was otherwise being observed. The West 
Berlin authorities would be empowered to request that foreign 
troops up to a stated ceiling be stationed in West Berlin and 
each Western Power would agree to supply and maintain any forces 
so requested. Full and unrestricted access for these troops 
would be guaranteed. The agreement would be registered with the 
UN and a representative of the UN Secretary General might observe 
its fulfillment. 



While such a "guaranteed city" arrangement would 
obviously be preferable to anything along the lines of the Soviet 
Free City proposal, it involves many hazards. For example, its 
advocacy by the United States at the present time would" probably 
cause a political crisis within the Western Alliance, since it 
would be interpreted as a sign of weakness and loss of deter- 
mination to maintain our position in Berlin, Neither the French 
nor the West Germans would find it acceptable and it could prob- 
ably only be advanced within a political and psychological 
climate of considerably greater detente between the East and 
West than now exists. However, given the division of Germany 
for an indefinite future, and with the passage of time rendering 
the Western occupation of Berlin increasingly anachronistic, a 
formula along these lines will presumably continue to have a 
certain appeal. 


e . Solution C of the April 1959 London Working 
Group Report 

The quadripartite tactics paper prepared for the 
Summit provided that, if an impasse had been reached at the con- 
ference and it seemed that the Soviets would proceed to take 
unilateral action purporting to end their responsibilities in 
the access field, the Western Powers might wish to consider making 
a proposal involving a series of interlocking but unilateral 
declarations on Berlin access aimed at achieving a freezing of 
existing procedures, with ultimate Soviet responsibility being 
maintained, although implementation might be by the East German 
authorities. This is essentially Solution C which was devised 
by the Four-Power London Working Group In April 1959. (See 
Tab B for fuller description as prepared by Four-Power Working 
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Group for last year's Summit Meeting.) Since then it has had 
a somewhat checkered existence, but has survived as an in- 
genious way of dealing with a situation which may in fact arise 
whatever the Western Powers may want or do. It is possible to 
vary its complexity and specific content (for example, by adding 
similar unilateral declarations on propaganda activity and by 
introducing a UN role), but the access problem remains its focal 
point . 


One aspect of Solution C, which was devised 
primarily for use in negotiations with the Soviets, is that its 
basic approach could conceivably be applied to a situation in 
which such formal negotiations do not take place or, if they do 
and have failed, to a subsequent stage of developments. In any 
event, from a purely tactical point of view, it would seem unwise 
to open any negotiation with the Soviets by putting forward 
Solution C. If used at all, it would seem most effective as a 
fallback position after a process of elimination of other possi- 
bilities has taken place. 


f . Tacit Temporary Freeze 



Although this seemed like a possible approach in 
I960, it may no longer have much relevance in view of what seems 
to be Soviet determination to resolve the Berlin question in 1961. 
The precise modalities of such a freeze would depend on circum- 
stances, but the essential thought was that, since neither stand- 
ing on our Geneva position, nor discussing German unity and 
disarmament, nor proposing an Immediate change of status In 
Berlin seemed very promising means of reducing an agreement and 
of forestalling unilateral action by the Soviets, a further hold- 
ing action would be preferable. This would have had as objective 
freezing the situation In Berlin until after the German elections 
In September 1961. 


Under one variant it was suggested that such a 
holding action might- consist of a tacit agreement to put Berlin 
on ice for eighteen months or so by setting up a Four-Power 
Working Group to consider means of reducing frictions In Berlin 
and to report back at the expiration of the indicated time period. 
If the Soviets wished some more explicit agreement for the interim 
period, it was suggested that we could also propose concomitant 
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unilateral declarations by both sides along the lines of 
Solution C, without mentioning troop reductions or attempting to 
conclude the kind of formal and comprehensive agreement which 
would have to deal with the ''rights" issue. 

In this case the assumption might be that, in the 
event the Working Group were unable to arrive at agreement, the 
period of eighteen months would be extended indefinitely, with 
the Solution C procedures continuing to prevail, A tacit under- 
standing on both sides would, of course, be necessary that this 
was the best way to deal with an otherwise irresolvable situation. 
One disadvantage of the use of Solution C in such a context would 
be its identification with the temporary period to a point where 
its use as basis of a more lasting de facto arrangement might be 
nullified. 


g. Delaying Action Without Specific Substantive 
Arrangement 



As a palliative for anticipated failure to reach 
any agreement in the next round of negotiations, we might simply 
try to reach agreement on some machinery to continue a negotiating 
procedure, for example, at the level of the Foreign Ministers or 
Deputy Foreign Ministers, without pressing for a more formal kind 
of interim arrangement. This was essentially the preferred 
Western position at the abortive Summit. Whether It has any 
relevance to the situation in 1961 is doubtful; in any event, 
the Western Powers would obviously have to be prepared to deal 
with a Soviet refusal to delay indefinitely on Berlin in the ab- 
sence of any progress towards agreement. 


h o Mitigated Breakdown of Negotiations 

Given a failure to find any basis for agreement on 
Berlin in the next round of talks, it might be possible to achieve 
some sort of tacit understanding with the Soviets so that the 
claimed effects of their signing a separate peace treaty with the 
GDR would be mitigated to the extent of preserving the essentials 
of the Western position in Berlin without an explicit new agree- 
ment, and thus avoid a major crisis or blow to Western prestige. 
This might likewise involve some of the elements of Solution C, 
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probably, although not necessarily, without their being embodied 
in any formal declarations. Such an arrangement could subject 
the Western Powers to strong erosive pressures to deal with the 
GDR, but might under certain circumstances be preferable to an 
absolute breakdown of negotiations, unqualified signature of a 
peace treaty between the Soviets and the GDR, and the execution 
of our contingency plans. 

i . Complete Breakdown of Negotiations with the Soviets 

This would presumably precipitate the situation for 
which Western contingency plans have been prepared, i.e., to cope 
with the eventuality that the Soviets will sign a peace treaty 
with the GDR and turn over all checkpoint controls to the GDR 
authorities. It seems unlikely that the Western Powers would wish 
to enter the last round of negotiations deliberately intending to 
force their breakdown and hence the probable entry into effect of 
our contingency plans. They may, however, find the Soviet position 
so unreasonable that a breakdown of negotiations at some point 
becomes impossible to avoid. There are some who believe that the 
actual implementation of Allied contingency plans would be the 
most desirable course of action given continued Impasse on Berlin 
and Soviet determination to proceed with unilateral action in 
turning over their responsibilities to the GDR. The hope would 
be that the situation would stabilize at some relatively early and 
still acceptable stage of the contingency plans. The Soviets 
might conceivably accept this as the lesser of evils under the 
circumstances, but it Is hard to anticipate in advance how this 
might work out. 

Conclusions 

16 » However Impelling the urge to find some new approach to 
the Berlin problem, the ineluctable facts of the situation strictly 
limit the practical courses of action open to the West. The 
history of the Berlin crisis since November 19^8 gives little 
reason for thinking that a lasting settlement can be devised which, 
under current circumstances, will prove acceptable to both East 
and West. 

17„ A vital component of the Western position Is the main- 
tenance of a credible deterrent against unilateral Soviet action. 

Without 
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Without this the full geographic weaknesses of the Western position 
in Berlin will have decisive weight in any negotiation. Thought 
should be given to the possibility of other deterrents than the 
pure threat of ultimate thermonuclear war. 

18. Further thought should also be given to the possibility 
of providing some all-German "sweetening" for the continuing dis- 
cussion of the Berlin question with the Soviets. This should be 
done, however, in full awareness of the unlikelihood that any 
real step towards German reunification can be achieved within the 
calculable future under circumstances acceptable to the West. 



19. In planning for further negotiations with the Soviets, 
the Western Powers must realistically expect that they will once 
again be forced to discuss the question of Berlin in isolation. 
While it is unlikely that a satisfactory interim arrangement on 
the Geneva-type can be achieved, it will probably be necessary 
and desirable to prove this by actual exchanges during the course 
of a conference. Under certain ensuing circumstances the Western 
Powers might find it desirable to aim at a stabilization of exist- 
ing access procedures but allowing for an East G e rman role along 
the lines of Solution C, or alternatively they might find it 
necessary to contemplate the execution of their contingency plans. 


Attachments^ 

Tab A - Soviet Proposals on Berlin 
Tab B - Solution C 
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MEETINGS OF CHIEFS OF STATE AND HEADS OF GOVERNMENT 

PARIS, MAY, I960 


UoS, DELEGATION TRANSLATION OF FRENCH TRANSLATION 
OF RUSSIAN TEXT HANDED TO FRENCH BY SOVIET AMBASSADOR 
IN PARIS ON MAY 9, I9bO 

PROPOSALS OF THE SOVIET GOVERNMENT 



The Soviet Government favors proceeding immediately to the 
signature of a peace treaty with the two German states. However, 
since such a solution of the problem raises objections on the part 
of the Western Powers, the Soviet Government, which as always 
strives to achieve concerted action on the German question among 
the four principal members of the anti-Hitler coalition, is pre- 
pared meanwhile to agree to an interim solution. This Interim 
solution would consist of the signature of a temporary (provisoire) 
agreement on West Berlin, suited to prepare conditions for the 
ultimate transformation pf West Berlin into a free city and the 
adoption of measures leading to the preparation of the future peace 
settlement. In this connection the Soviet Government proposes the 
followings 

1. To conclude a temporary agreement for two years relating 
to West Berlin. The agreement would include approximately the 
same list of questions as those which had already been discussed 
in 1959 by the Foreign Ministers at Geneva and, without bringing 
any radical change to the actual status of West Berlin, would, 
however, open the way to the elaboration of a new and agreed 
status for the city corresponding to peacetime conditions. 

The temporary agreement should envisage the reduction 
of the effective strength of the forces of the Three Powers in 
West Berlin, which reduction could take place progressively In 
several stages. It would likewise be suitable to put in writing 
the intention expressed by the Three Powers not to place in West 
Berlin any kind of nuclear weapons or missile installations. 

The agreement should moreover include a commitment to 
take measures to prohibit the use of the territory of West Berlin 
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as a base of subversive activity and of hostile propaganda 
directed against other states. Measures concerning the pro- 
hibition of subversive activities and of hostile propaganda with 
respect to West Berlin might likewise be envisages under an appro- 
priate form. 

In the accord account would also be taken of the decla- 
rations of the Soviet Union and of the GDR concerning the main- 
tenance of the communications of West Berlin with the outside world 
in the form in which they exist at present for the duration of the 
temporary agreement. 


The engagements concerning the GDR could in that event 
take a form which would not signify diplomatic recognition of the 
GDR by the Western Powers who would be parties to the agreement. 

To supervise the fulfillment of the obligations flowing 
from the temporary agreement regarding agreed measures in West 
Berlin, and to take, in case of necessity, measures assuring the 
fulfillment of the agreement reached, a committee could be set up 
composed of representatives of the French Republic, the United 
Kingdom, the Soviet Union and the United States of America. 

2. At the same time that they conclude an agreement on West 
Berlin, the Four Powers will make a declaration inviting the two 
German states to take advantage of the interim period fixed by the 
agreement in order to attempt to arrive at a common point of view 
on the German question. Contact could be established between the 
two German states by means of the creation of an all-German 
committee or under some other form acceptable to them. 


In formulating these proposals, the Soviet Union proceeds 
from the thought that, if the German states refuse to engage in 
conversation with one another, or if, at the expiration of the 
temporary agreement. It becomes clearly evident that they are not 
able to come to an understanding, the Four Powers will sign a peace 
treaty with the two German states or with one of them, as they 
would judge it desirable. Of course, if the GDR and the GFR 
succeed in reaching an agreement, there will be no obstacle to the 
conclusion of a single peace treaty for all of Germany. Moreover, 
measures will be taken in order to transform West Berlin into a 
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free city. As far as the statute of the free city of West Berlin 
is concerned, the USSR would prefer to elaborate this in common 
with Prance, the United Kingdom and the United States. 

In proposing the transformation of West Berlin into a 
free city the Soviet Union does not in any way wish to damage the 
interests of the Western Powers, to change the present mode°of 
life in West Berlin or to attempt to integrate this city within 
the GDR, The Soviet proposal derives from the existing situation 
and tends to normalize the atmosphere in West Berlin while taking 
account of the interests of all parties. The creation of a free 
city would not damage the economic and financial relations of 
West Berlin with other states, including the GFR. The free city 
would be able to establish as it pleases its external, political, 
economic, commercial, scientific and cultural relations with all 
states and international organizations. Completely free relations 
with the external world would be assured to it. 

The population of West Berlin would receive sure 
guarantees of the defense of its interests, with the Governments 
of the Soviet Union, of the United States, of Prance and of the 
United Kingdom assuming the required obligations in order to 
guarantee the precise execution of the conditions of agreement on 
the free city. The Soviet Union states that It also favors par- 
ticipation of the United Nations in the guarantees given to the 
free city. It goes without saying that. In the event of the re- 
unification of Germany, the maintenance of the special situation 
of the free city of West Berlin would no longer have any basis. 
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1. Solution "C" was devised to cover a situation in which 
the Soviets were attempting to give up all their responsibilities 
regarding Western access to Berlin. Under their contingency 
plans, the Occupying Powers are prepared to consider the possi- 
bility of a solution in which the Soviets would expressly 
authorize GDR personnel to function as Soviet agents in perform- 
ing Soviet functions with relation to the access of the Three 
Powers to Berlin. Solution "C 1 * assumes that the Soviets are not 
prepared explicitly to nominate the East German authorities as 
their agents. In effect It is an attempt to consider what would 
be the absolute minimum Soviet commitment with regard to access 
which the West would, in the last resort, be prepared to accept. 
Solution W C" may be summarized as follows; H 


2. The Western Powers would inform the Soviets and subse- 
quently make a formal declaration to the effect that; 

a) they consider that they have absolute and un- 
qualified rights, until Berlin Is once more the capital of 
a reunified Germany, and that these rights include the 
right to have their troops remain in West Berlin and to 
have freedom of communications maintained between West 
Berlin and the Federal Republic in the same general con- 
ditions as hitherto^ 


b) they continue to hold the Soviet Government 
responsible for the fulfillment of its obligations to the 
Three Powers in relation to their presence In Berlin and 
freedom of access thereto. 


3, The Western Powers would then state that they would be 
prepared to take cognizance of a declaration of the Soviet Govern- 
ment guaranteeing that free and unrestricted access to West Berlin 
by land, by water and by air would be maintained for all persons, 
goods and communications, including those of Western forces 
stationed in Berlin, In accord with the procedures in effect in 
April, 1959 and would not object if the East German authorities 
made a parallel statement to the same effect. The Western Powers 
would make it clear that the access procedures could thereafter 
be carried out by German personnel. (As a less satisfactory 


alternative , 
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alternative , the Western Powers would be prepared to accept a 
Soviet declaration associating the Soviet Government with an 
East German declaration in accordance with the terms set forth 
above, previously made either to the Soviet Government or "to 
whom it may concern",) 

ij.. The Western Powers would state that all disputes which 
might arise with respect to the above-mentioned declarations would 
be raised and settled between the four governments, /“if the 
Soviet Government refused to accept this the Western Powers should 
say that, in order to have some check on the activities of the 
East German authorities, the Pour Powers should request the 
Secretary General of the United Nations to provide a representa- 
tive, supported by adequate staff, to be established in’ both West 
and East Berlin, and at the access check-points, for the purpose 
of reporting to the Four Powers concerning any activities which 
appeared to be in conflict with the above-mentioned declarations .7 

5* The above are the only essential elements of Solution "C", 
Tentative language for the declarations involved has been con- 
sidered by the Working Group and texts could be produced at short 
notice once the principles had been agreed, 

6, /T "'. In connection with Solution "C", it would be possible 

to introduce certain elements along the lines of the Geneva pro- 
posal of July 28, e.g., undertakings regarding force limitations 
and abstention from "questionable activities" on a reciprocal 
basis. But these are not essential elements of Solution "C".7 
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FOR RELEASE AT 12:00 NOON, E.S.T., THURSDAY, MARCH 24, i 960 . 
NOT TO EE THEVIOUSLY PUBLISHED, QUOTED FROM, OR USED 
IN AW WAY, 


During recent months. It has been evident that representa- 
tives of the East German regime have been endeavoring to im- 
plant through various propaganda means the notion that Berlin 
Is "part of" or "on" the territory of the Zone of Occupation 
allocated to the Soviet Union and hence "part of" or "on" 
territory of the regime in Eastern Germany. 

Since the matter of the nature and definition of the areas 
of Germany to be occupied by the Allied Powers has thus been 
made a matter of public issue, there Is released herewith a 
photographic reproduction of the original English and Russian 
texts of the agreement between the United States, United Kingdom 
and the U.S.S.R. concerning the areas which their respective 
military forces would occupy in Germany. The Documents make 
clear that the Berlin area was not "part of" or "on" the terri- 
tory to be occupied by any of the Powers under the agreement. 
Rather, the agreement clearly indicates that Berlin was desig- 
nated as a separate area to be jointly occupied. The Allied 
military forces have remained in Berlin without relinquishing 
the rights derived from the military defeat of Nazi Germany. 

There is, therefore, no basis for suggesting that Berlin has 
somehow been mysteriously merged with or placed on the territory 
of one of the occupation Powers. 

The Documents and accompanying map were signed in London 
by John G. Winant for the United States, by Sir William Strang 
for the United Kingdom, and by F, T, Gousev for the Soviet Union. 

{Note: Blanks In paragraphs of the agreement describing 

two zones and two sectors were filled in with "United Kingdom" 
and "United States of America" on November 14, 1944. On 
July 26, 1945, the agreement was amended to include the French 
Republic* The American and British sectors of Berlin and zones 
in Western Germany were subdivided to provide appropriate areas 
for French forces. Neither action affected sector or zonal 
boundaries between Western and Soviet areas.) 


PROTOCOL 


PROTOCOL 


between the Governments of the United States of iRmerica, 
the United Kingdom, and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, on the zones of occupation in Germany and the 
administration of "Greater Berlin" 

0O0 


The Governments of the United States of America, the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics have reached the following agreement 
with regard to the execution of Article 11 of the Instrument of 
Unconditional Surrender of Germany : - 

1. Germany, it! thin her frontiers as they were on the 
31st December, 1?37, will, for the purposes of occupation, be 
divided into three zones, one of which will be allotted to each 
of the three Powers, and a special Berlin area, which will be 
under Joint occupation by the three Powers. 


2. The boundaries of the three zones and of the 3erlin 

area, and the allocation of the three zones as between the U. S.A, , 

the U.K. and the U.S.S.R. will be as follows 

The territory of Germany 
(including the province of East 
Prussia) situated to the East of 
a line drawn from the point on 
Ltibeck Bay where the frontiers of 
Schleswig-Holstein and Mecklenburg 
meet, along the western frontier 
of Meclclenburg to the frontier of 
the province of Hanover, thence, 
along the eastern frontier of 
Hanover, to the frontier of 
Brunswick ; thence along the 
western frontier of the Prussian 
province of Saxony to the western 
frontier of Anhalt ; thence along 

the/ 


Eastern Zone 
l as shewn, on 
the annexed 
map "A"') 
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North - 

Western 

Zone 

(as shewn 
on the 
annexed 
map "AM 


the western frontier of Anhalt j 
thence along the western 
frontier of the Prussian 
province of Saxony and the 
v/estem frontier of Thuringia to 
where the latter meets the Bavarian 
frontier ; thence eastwards along 
the northern frontier of Bavaria 
to the 1957 Czechoslovakian frontier, 
will be occupied by armed forces of 
the U.S.S.R., with the exception 
of the Berlin area, for which a 
special system of occupation is 
provided below. 

The territory of Germany situated 
to the west of the line defined 
above, and bounded on the south by 
a line drawn from the point where 
the western frontier of Thuringia 
meets the frontier of Bavaria ; 
thence westwards along the southern 
frontiers of the Prussian provinces 
of Hessen -Nassau and Rheinptovinz 
to where the latter meets the frontier 
of Prance will be occupied by armed 
forces of 


South - 
Y/e stern 
Zone 

( as shewn 
on the 
annexed 
map "A"") 


Berlin 

Area 

(as shewn 
on the 
annexed 
if sheets 
of map 11 B") 


All the remai ni ng territory of Yfestem 
Germany situated to the south of the 
line defined in the description of the 
Northwestern Zone will be occupied by 
armed forces of . 


The frontiers of States (Lender) and 
Provinces within Germany, referred to 
in the foregoing descriptions of the 
zones, are those which existed after 
the caning into effect of the decree 
of 25th June, 194J- (published in the 
Reichsgesetzblatt, Part I, No, 72, 

3rd July, 1941). 

The Berlin area (by which expression 
is understood the territory of "Greater 
Berlin" as defined by the Law of the 
27th April, 1920) will be jointly 
occupied by armed farces of the U.S.JU , 
U.K. , and U.S.S.R., assigned by the 
respective Commanders-in-Chief . 

For this purpose the territory of 
"Greater Berlin" 17111 be divided into 
the following three parts : - 

North-Eastern part of "Greater Berlin" 
(districts of Pankow, Prenzlauerberg, 
Mitte, Neissensee, Friedrichshain, 
Iichtenberg, Treptow, Kbpenick) will 
be occupied by the forces of the 
U.S.S.R. : 
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North*Y7estem/ 


JTo rth-yfe stern part of "Greater Berlin" 
i, districts of P.einickendorf , bedding, ' 
Tiergarten, Chariot tenburg, Spemdau, 

1 !i line rsdorf ) will be occuped by the 
forces of / 


Southern -port of "Greater Berlin" 
(.districts of Zehlendorf, Steglitz, 
SchSneberg, Kreuzberg, Tenpelhof, 
IFeukfllln) will be occupied by the 
forces of 


The boundaries of districts within "Greater 
Berlin", referred to in the foregoing 
de script long are those which existed after 
the coning into effect of the decree 
published on 27th iZarch, 1938 (Amtsblatt 
der Beichshauptstadt Berlin Bo. 13 of 
27 th larch, 1933 , page 2I5). 


3 . The occupying forces in each of the three zones into which 
Germany is divided will be under a Connander-in-Chief designated 
by the Government of the country whose forces occupy that zone* 


4 - Each of the three Powers nay, at its discretion, include 
among the forces assigned to occupation duties under the command of its 
Conr.iander-in-Chief , auxiliary contingents from the forces of any other 

Allied Power which has participated in military operations against 
Germany* 


5 . An Inter-Allied Governing Authority (Kcmendatura) consisting 
of three Commandants, appointed by their respective Conmanders- 
in-Chief , will be established to direct jointly the administration 
of the "Greater Berlin" Area. 


6. This Protocol has been drawn up in triplicate in the 

1 

English and Russian languages. Both texts are authentic. 

The Protocol will come into force on the signature by Germany 
of the Instrument of Unconditional Surrender. 
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/The 


The above tort of the Protocol between the Governments of 


the United States of America, the United Kingdom and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, on the zones of occupation in 
Germany and the administration of "Greater Berlin" has been 
prepared arid unanimously adopted by the European Advisory 
Commission at a meeting held on 12th September, 1914-, with the 
exception of the allocation of the Nort h-Y'e stem and 
S out h-Ue stem zones of occupation in Germany and the North-'. 1 , f e at em 
and Southern parts of "Greater Berlin", which requires further 
consideration and joint agreement by the Governments of the 
U* S.A* , U* K* and U» S« S* R* 


Representative of the 
Government of the 
U.S.A. on the •' 
European Advisory 
Commission : 


Representative of the 
Government of the 
U.K* on the 
European Advisory 
Commission : 


Representative of the 
Go v er nm ent of the 
U.S.S.R. on the 
European Advisory 
Commission ; 


J.G. Y/inant 


W. Strang 


F.T. Gousev 





LANCASTER HOUSE, 
LONDON, S.W.l. 


12th September, 1944* 


DPOTOKOi 


CorxaineHHfl MeHAy IIpaBHTejrboTBaMH CoeAMHeHHHX iTaTOB AMepmai, 
GoeaMHQHHoro KopoxescTBa m Coro3a Cob eT crux ConnajrHCTHqeoKMX 
PecnyfiXMK o so hex OKKynamoi PepMaHHH h 06 ynpaBJieHMM "BoxtninM 

BepXKHOM" . 

IlpaB iiTejiBOTsa CooflHHeHHHX HItstob AuepHKH, CoeAMHeHHoro 
KopoxeBCTBa BexHKo6pJrraHMH a CesepHoil Mp-namim h Cobs a CoseT- 
ckhx CouMaJiMCTHqecKMX PecnyflflKK npHmxH k cxe^yruneMy corxameHHK) 
OTHOCHTejUjHO BUnOXHeHXH CTaTLH II ^OKyweHTa O 6 e 30 rOBOpOtlHOft 
KarmTyxHmiK repi.raum: 

1. repwaHKH b rpanimax, cynecTBOBaBiinix aa 31 AeKafipn 
I 937 r., 6yaeT pa3AexeHa axx uexe# OHKynapxn aa Tpn sohh, no 
oahom M3 kotopnx 6 yAeT OTBe^eao KaxAO J 4 ms Tpex AepsaB, a Taase 
6y^eT BHxexeH oco6Hi*i paiioa Bepxnna, OKKynHpyeMHft cOBiieoTHO 
Tpewa sepias aim. 

2 . rpaHMiia Tpex 3 oh m pafrOHa BepxMaa, a Tarcse pacnpeAexe- 
HMe Tpex 3 oh uescay CMA, CoeAMHeaHHM KopoxeBOTBOM m CCCP ycTa- 
HaBXMBaBTca cxexyEx^ne : 

BocToaHaa 3QHa TeppMTopna PepnaHMH /BKjnoaaa npoBMHimio BocToq- 

Haa Ilpyoc na/, pacnoxoaeHHaa k BoCTOKy ot xmhmm, 
npoxOAHKieii ot nyHKTa na 6epery Jto6eKCKoro 3e- 
ju©a, rxe cxoa&tch rpanMini Sixes BHr-roxnaTexiHa 
m iJleroieHiypra, no sanaxHoii rpaimne MeicxeH6ypra 
AO rpanMUH npoBMHUtxM PaHHOBep, saTeM no BooToq- 
HOt rpannye TaHHoaepa ao rpaHKQi EpaysmBefcra, 

3 aT eu no 3 an ax ho £ rpannne npyocKOfi np o b h huhe 
C aKCOHim ao sanaAHOii rpaHMUH AnraxBT, x&Jree no 
3anaAH0?i rpannne AnraxBT, saTeu no sanaAHOii 
rpaHime npyccKOM npOBMHUKM CaKcoHHH m 3 an ax ho Ji 
rpaHmje TxpMHrMM ao nepeceqeHHH ee c 6 as ape noil 


/kek noKa 3 ana 
Ha npnxarae;.:on 
KapTe "A"/ . 
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rpaHiffltefi m aaxee hq boctok no ceBepnoii rparan*® 
Basapim ao *iexocao3ai;Koii rpanimti 1937 roaa, 
sairauaeTcH b o op yK e h khmh cxuraMK CCCP, 3a hok£io- 
^eHMeu paxona EepaHHa, RJtx KOToporo Hirae npeay- 
CMaTpxiBaeTOJi o co6u& rtopaaoit oiacynaujoi. 

CeBepo- 3 anajHaa TeppuTopus repnaHKH, paonoaoseHHan h sanaay ot 
sona 

/ KaK noKaaaHa Jumna, onucaHHoJi sane, h orpaHM^eHHaa c ura jih — 

Ha npmiara eMoii 

KapTe "A"/, HHeK, npoxoaH^eii ot nyHKTa nepeceneHUH aanaaHOit 

rpaHirya TsjpjiHriui o rpaHimeft EaBapiiK, is aenee Ha 
sanaa no bkhhm rpaHHijau npyccniix npoBHHUHii recoeH- 
Haocay is PeiiHnpoBKim ao nepeceneHHH nocaeaHef: c 
rpaHHiiefi $paHi;iiji, aanimaeTCfi BOopysceHHHUH cisjieun 


IOro-3 an aanafl 
3QHa 

/kbk noKasana 
Ha npjuraraewoii 
KapTe "A"/. 


Bch oct Q jrBHajs TeppjiTopHH 3 anaaHoii repuaHiui, pac- 
noaosceHHafi k z>ry ot jikhhk, yKasaHHOii b onucaHKii 
ceBepo-sanaasoH 3 dhk, saaimaeTCH BoopyxeHHiara 
cnaai.rn 


3 BHnenpHEeaeHHHX onHcaHimx 30 H rpaHHUH 3 eHea£> 
/l&ncLer / x npoBHHHMK BuyTpji fepMaHHH hbxhktch 
TeifH, KOTopne cymecTBosaan nocae BCTyna ©hhh b 
cnay aenpeTa ot 25 he>hh i94Ir. / onyfiaHKOBaH b 
Reichsgesetzblatt, HacTb I, Ki 72 OT 3 hkuih I 94Ir./. 


PaiiOH Eepamia PelTioh Eepawaa /noa sthu bhp aseHiiezi noapasyireBaeTcfl 
/kek noKa3aH 

Ha npxjraraeMOfi Te PP 2IT0 P IiH Eoaunoro BepjXHHa", onpeaexeHHaa 3ano- 

napTe "x>" na K om ot 27 airoexa I920r./ aannuaeTcs cob Me ct ho boo- 
^eTHpex JiKcTax/. 

pyxeHKHiJH ciiaauH QUA, CoeauHei-iKoro KopoaescTBa is 
CCCP, b ua ejiHeuHMH co otb eT cTByEnaxt-rx raaBHOKOManayK)- 
Hhuw. C 3Toii ijeaBEi TeppuTopiiH "Eoxbacoro EepaiiHa" 


pa3aeaaeTCH Ha caeayKfflme tph HacTH: 
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Cesepo-BOOTO^iHafi qaoTB H Eo^mioro EepjrHHa" 
/paiioHu: IIqhkob , ripeHijjiayeptfepr, ItoTTe, BeSiceH- 
aee, $piiApKxcxeiiH, JIracTeH6epr, TpenTOB, KertesHK/ 
saHHwaeTCs Boopyse hhhmji oHJiaun CCCP; 

CeBepo-aanagHag qaoTb "EoAbmoro EepxKHa" 
/paftona: PellHKKeHflop®, Bezawnr, TnprapTea, lap- 
jiOTTeH6ypr, MnaH^ay, Biuibwep caop$/ saKHuaeTCA 

BOOpyseHHHMH CttABMH 

Xtenaa qacTfe "EoAbzroro EepAMHa*' /paEoHH: 
lie jure ha op$, HTerAKU, Henedepr, Kpeiii;6epr, Teunejib- 
ro$, He^KOJitn/ BaHHuaeTca 3 oopys;eHHHMH oiuiauK 


B a Hnrenp«B ea e hh ioc onHcanmix rpaHJ>mH paiioHos BHyTpn 
"Baaworo EepxJtHa* hbahedt ch Tews, KOTopae oynecr- 
BOB6JTJI nocJie BCTyimeiciH b ovuiy aenpe Ta, ony^AHKO- 
BaHHOrO 27 uapTa I938r. / Amtsblatt der Reich- 
shauptst adt Berlin, IS OT 2/ MapTa I938f.j 

CTp . 215/ . 

3. OKKynaBHOHHHe Boopy.peHKKe cxah b ks3cao& M3 Tpex soh, 

Ha KOTopue pasaeajieTcH PapuaHiui, noAaxHHioTca ruiaBHOKouaHAy 10- 

zjeMy, HasHaneHHOMy npaEi-iTexbCTBOM Toii crpeHH, BoopyzenHHe 
crura KOTopoS OKicynupyiDT aaHHyro 30 Hy. 

4 . Ka^aaH ns Tpex aep-s&B no csoeMy y cmo T p e heed irazer bkae>- 
qaTi> b qjiczo 300 py:::eHHBx ckx, npeAHasHaqeHHHX a-kh BKnojiHeHHH 
OKKynaijHOHHHX o 6 fl 3 aHHOCTe;l iioa KOuanaOB anneM csoero ruraBHOKO- 
uanAyranero, Bcnoi.ioraTejibHHe KOHTMHreHTH hs qncJia BOopyxeHHux 
chji JiKi 6 ofi Apyrot 0003 ho *t AGpnaBH* kotop&h npiiKHLiajra yqacTiie b 
B oenHtrx onepaixxHX npoTns repuaHioi, 

5 . Aah coBMeCTHoro ynpaBAeiiiiH patiOHOu ’’EOAUHoro EepxHHa" 

} 

C 03 AaeT 0 H I.le:xooB) 3 Hafl Kox'eHAGTypa b cocTaae Tpex KOMeHASHTOB, 
HasHanaeuax hx cooTBeTCTByxanu , ajrK rxaBHOKO;jaHAyxcintnuii, 
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6 . HacToamnii IIpoTOKOJr cocTaejieH b Tpex aKBemuiapax, 
KSat^lrii HQ aurJIIlScKOM IS pyCOKOUI H 3 HKaX. 06 a TSKCTa HBJIHETCfl 
ayTeHTMtiHHMM. IIpoTOKOJr BCTynaeT b oiuiy OAHOBpeweHHo c nofl- 
nwcaHHeM repuaHneJl AoayMeHTa o 6 e 3 oroBOpoijHOii KanuTyjixmioi. 


BfcmieiipHB0 ( zi;eHHHft TeKOT IIpoTOKOira CorjraneMLH uenjiy Etpa— 
BHTeJUjCTBaMM CoeAicaeHHHX IffTaTOB AMepKKM, CoeflKHeHHoro Kopo- 
JtescTBa is Coma a CoBeTCKnx Ccmnajm crime ckhx Peony 6jihk o 
sonax OKKynanHH repuaHini is o 6 ynpaB^eHmr "Eojibimim EepJiiraoM" 
pa3pa6oTaH is e^iiHorvracHO npKHaT EsponeiicKOft KOHcyjiBTaTHBHOfi 
KoMiiccneii Ha aace£aHHK ot 12 cenT-aSpa 1944 roaa, a a HCKjrxrqe- 
HKew pacnpe,neJieHiM Cesepo-3aiia^HOpx ii IOro -3 anajHoii boh OKKy- 
ne.v,ms FepMamin, a Taioce CeBepo-aana^Hon is Bis Hoii nacreS 
"Eojmnoro EepjiHHa", hto ixo^jigzht ^onoxniiTejrBHOMy oficysfleHiix) 
h cOBMe OTHOify pemeHME IIpaBMTe^&CTB CHA, CoejiiiHeHHOro Kopo- 
jreBOTsa h CCCP. 


IIpe^cTaBHTejrE. IIpaBH-- 
TejiBcTB a C3EA b Ebpo- 
neiioKoil KoHcyjrbTaTKB- 
Hofl: Kokhcchk: 


HpeACTaBUTej[B UpaBH- 
TejTbcTBa CoeflMHeHHoro 
KopojieBCTBa b EBponen- 
CKOii KOHCyJIBTaTMBHOli 

Komhcchh: 


Hpe.3cTa31iTe.HB npasH- 

TeJIBCTBS CCCP B EBpO 
neftOKOil KOHCyJtbTaTMB 
aofi Souhcchh: 
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An Intelligence Paper on Berlin received from the 
west German Govt. Strictly Confidential 


1* A solution of the Berlin question in the sense of the 
Soviet endeavours would have directly and in a relatively 
short time the following valuable consequences for the 

Bast Bloci 

a) Removal of the occupation right for the eastern part 
of the city, which would necessarily be followed sooner or 
later by the rcpael of the "little" occupation statute in 
West Berlin* In this way, the Western occupation powers 
would lose the possibility of exercising their executive 
authority and acting on their own discretion in W 0 st Berlin 
in case of a declared state of emergency,' 

b) By means of the administrative and organizational 
separation of West Berlin from the Federal Republic and from 
the sphere of NATO activity, West Berlin will no longer 
serve as a "bridgehead" of the West against the SZ* In the 
long run the condition might also be developed in which 
military forces belonging to antagonist military blocs would 
no longer directly confront each other in the territory of 
Berlin, It could thus be avoided that every incident of local 
signifieance can lead to a major conflict, 

c) Inasmuch as neutrality for all of Germany is unattain- 
able, it could at loast be carried out in West Berlin* The 
operation of this form of neu.tr ^ity would enhance the concept 
of neutrality in the minds of the German public during the 
next decade* Moreover, the respect of the Federal Republic 
and of the NATO powers for a neutral /est Berlin in the center 
of the Eastern domain would prevont an intensification ofl 
tensions in Central Europe# 

d) The enforcement of a Berlin settlement and of a peace 
treaty would deal a sovere blow to the standing of the Federal 
Republic and would remove its political and propaganda in- 
fluence in West Berlin with all of. its effects on the SZ and 
on the other socialistic countries, Thi3 would result in a 
political and economic consolidation of the SZ*‘ 
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e) A definite Berlin settlement would also militate 
against the anounced aim of Western policy in eastern Europe, 
because West Berlin is regarded as a test case by the people 
of eastern Europe. All hopes that there could still be a 
change .in the power relationships in Eastern Europe would bo 
dashed. 

f) Furthermore, the Hallstoin Doctrine would bo under- 
minOd, and the gradual equalization of the SZ as well as its 
recognition in many neutral - and later also in many Western - 
countries could be sot in motion. This would also represent 
the first stop preparatory to the admission of thwo German 
states in the UN. In addition to this, the Soviet Union would 
sympathetically examine the possibility of admitting a noutri 

West Berlin to the UN. 

g) The Oder-Neieso boundary would be safeguarded , beoau 
subsequent to a conclusion of even a unilateral peace treaty 
and a special Berlin settlement, a revision of this boundary 
would no longer be possible.' Such a settlement would also re- 
sult in a better protection for the territory 0?° Czechoslovak 
Peoples’ Republic, 

h) The uncertainties which result from the unsolved 
German question are disadvantageous also to long-range oconomic 
planning in the East. A definite settlement would wellnigh 
rule out German reunification and thus would have a quieting 
effoct on the smaller East European countries . 

i) In the course of time the neutralization of W 0 st 
Berlin would influence the composition of the political leader- 
ship of the Froe City, because with a weakening of tho Western 
position the strongly pro-Western forces would not continue to 
stay in Wost Borlin, and thus tho "moderate! 1 forcos would bo 
given a chance to determine the political line. In any case 
tho atmosphere of a "political outpost" would be eliminated# 

k) West Berlinfeeconomic potential could be used to a 
greater dogreo for the economic development of tho East Bloc 
countrios. East Berlin, on the other hand, which until now 
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to a cortain oxtcnt has been cut off from its hinterland by 
the necessary control-mechanism, could then bo fully incorpor- 
ated into the SZ. The SZ government could save many expendit- 
ures which at present arise from the precautionary measures 
against enemy activities in West Berlin. 


1) A definite settlement would also render the churches 
in both parts of Germany and in West Berlin independent and 
thus end the clerical "agitation" against the East. 

2) It is emphasised on the Soviet side that the desired 
Berlin solution in a broader sense would also be operative 

in Bast Berlin. If the previous official Soviet notes wore 
concerned only with a solution for West Berlin, this was 
because Moscow was prepared to make only the question of 
West Berlin the objoct of negotiations and agreements with the 
Western .powers* That so-called All-Berlin solution, however, 
which would necessitate a reunification of both parts of the 
city, was rejected with reference to the function of East 
Berlin a. the capital of the SZ. If there should bo a soparat. 
peace treaty, however, the principle of the separation of 
both regions of the city will indeed not be abandoned; but, at 
the same time, occupation rights would cease even in East Berlin 
and the Soviet Union would relinquish its military wontrole 
around the periphery of Berlin. Then the Soviet Union will no 
longer have a veto in the administration of East Berlin, 
of which it has occasionally .made use even recently out of 
regard for its occupation rights. The deputies of the Borlin 
peoples ' Parliament will have complete voting rights and in the 
future will be elected directly in East Berlin; In addition, 
it is Moscow's intention to withdraw its troops entirely from 
Bast Berlin, which it would not be obliged to do in view. of the 
continuation of its troop-stationing treaty with the SZ. 


3) Por the Western powers, a separate solution of the 
Gorman question would have the following results* 

a) With the conclusion of a peace treaty the interf 
solution for Borlin, which tho Soviot Union has offered on th 
level of mutual agreements, would be dropped, unless tho Ucstc 
powers should previously indicate a readiness for the neutra- 
lization of West Berlin following a specified transitional 
poriod. “4- 
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b) All of the Soviet Union’s reserved rights 
pertaining to the lines of communication to and from West Ber- 
lin , including air sovereignty, would be turned over to the 
SZ government which, .thus , could not be regarded as an"agcnt 

of the Soviet Union”, Allied agreements on traffic to and frc. . 
Berlin would become invalid after a certain time and would 
have to bo replaced with bilateral agreements with the SZ* 

c) All official political and military repre- 
sentatives of the Soviet Union in Germany, including the 
personnel of tho Soviet Embassy, would bo obliged to suspend 
their contacts with representatives of the throe Western 
powers insofar as those contacts are connected with the occupa — 
ion of Berlin and Germany, 

d) All military commissions in both parts of 
Berlin and to both parts of Germany would be dissolved. 

o) Soviet representatives in tho Allied Office 
for Air Security would be withdrawn; all flights of the Wester-. 
allies in the future would have to be announced to an agency 
of the SZ in East Berlin, Air traffic rights in and out of 
Berlin of tho three Western airlines and of the Western chart- 
companies would cease completely for the future, inasmuch as 
the air traffic agreements for the Allies were designed orig. - 
ally only "for the needs of the occupation troops”, Tho Wester; 
airlines could, of course, obtain a concession for continued 
air traffic to Berlin by mutual agreements with tho SZ; but tl; 
concessions would have certain conditions, c,g«, a prohibition 
on the transportation of iofugoes from West Berlin. 

f) The transference to the SZ of traffic control 
over the military forces of tho Western powers stationed in 
West Berlin would mean that the SZ would reserve the right to 
control or to hold up any shipment designated as "traffic of 
poreonnol or material", therefore including the shipment of 
weapons, because in the future the only logai valid legal 
regulations concerning these shipments would be the laws of the 
Soviet Zone. Moreover, one day, the .uestion of special train- 
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and of special telephone linos for the Western Allies would 
also be corrootod. Efforts will be made, of course, during 
the initial period not to place too many .difficulties in the 
way of the traffic of the Western Allies. 

g) Traffic for the supply of military personnel 
of the Western powers shall not continue according to previous 

practice. The Western Allies' communications to Berlin are 
based purely on a kind of common law, since there are no 
written agreements whatever between the four Allies concerning 
the communication linos to and from Berlin. In contrast to 
civilian traffic, the Western Allies for the future would be 
permitted to use only the Autobahn Bcrlin-Maricnbors and the 
railroad Borlin-nolmstcdt , or Ocbisfcldc, respectively. 

h) Very close chock would be kept to make cer- 
tain that Allied trains were used actually only by allied 
personnel and only for the purpose of transporting supplies 
for this personnel to Berlin, The stipulation that German 
citizens and supplies for German agencies shall not bo conveyed 
by allied trains or allied planes shall be a part of a later 
transportation agreement with the W e stcm allies^ This would 
prevent the possibility of tho Federal Government's sending 
printed matter and other propaganda material to Berlin in this 
way and also would prevent allied trains from being used in 
part for transporting tho mail. 

i) Freedom of movement of the Western Allies 
would be restricted to the territory of West Berlin, and while 
visiting East Berlin would not be precluded, each case, however 
would be made dependent upon special approval of SZ authorities 
This approval shall be given, as it is for all West German 

and foreign visitors to East Berlin, directly at the sector 
border. All of these measures, tho majority of which have 
been proposod by the SZ government, are agreed to by tho Soviet 
Union, because it is convinced that to seal off East Berlin 
completely against West Berlin would be practically impossible 
and for reasons of propaganda not oven desirable. -6— 


Protection for the stability of the SZ , which has been sought 

for years, can only be achieved, however, by a strict ncutrali 

ion of West Berlin* 


4* Tho following consideration concerning the Soviet plans 
for Berlin come to mind* 

a) Soviet experts are convinced that all these measures 
can be carried out after tho conclusion of a separate peace 
treaty without their having serious consequences for the 

1 Berlin guaranty, because all Western counter-measures 
are tied to the following suppositions* 

- the throat to tho freedom and political independence 
of West Berlin; 

- the direct attack on West Berlin in the sense of an 
entry of Jastern trtoops and fighting units; 

“ “ attempted communist putsch in West Berlin aimed at 
the overthrow of the Senate; 

- the denial of tho right of domicile to the Western 
Allies in West Berlin; 

- tho obstruction of traffic routes to Berlin in the 
sense of a blockade* 

b) Civilian traffic would continue ’undisturbed after the 
conclusion of a peace treaty, because this traffic aLways has 
been under the direct control of SZ authorities. Here, there 
would even be technical improvements as a result of the open- 
ing of supplementary traffic routes and by moans of the simpli 
at ion of procedures. Thus a situation could indeed arise 

in which West Berlin would bo accessible to the entire world 
from without, while nevertheless there might be difficulties 
for the traffic of the Western Allies insofar as they opposed 
the new legal status. 


c) All of tho five above mentioned eventualities which 
could be occasions for NATO intervention, will not ensue, 
because the Soviet. Union does not intend to create a cause for 
war in West Berlin. In the past two years, the Western Allie: 
from the very beginning, have committed themselves only to 
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of Vest Berlin in the bolicf that the Soviets, as It la, . 
would not bo prepared to fulfill evon this minimal demand* 

This does not take into account, however, that the Soviet 
Union, even though in principle it may have no interest in the 
politloal indopondcnco of West Berlin, in faot must have an 
objeotlvo interest in safe-guarding real independence for 
Wost Berlin, because any intention of destroying this indopen- 
donoo would proclpltatc the use of force* 

d) Soviet experts take tho view that It is Impossible 
to incorporate West Berlin into the SZ, even if the danger 
of tho Western allies' intervention in support of the city's 
Independence did not oxistj Two million West Berliners, 
mado oitizons of tho 3Z, would constitute an explosive material 
which could shake the foundations of the SZ* 

* 

5* Tho Warsaw f+ct countrio t, thon, would be drawn into a 
Berlin conflict only if tho Western powers ventured to use fore 
to gain entry into West Berlin, In this single case of tho 
forcible entry of tho Western powers into tho territory of the 
SZ, aubsoquont to the conclusion of a peace treaty, all the 
signatory powers of the Warsaw Pact stipulated in Moscow in 
April, 1961, that thoy would use all military means to come to 
tho aid of tho SZ, but initially would use only tho threat 
of intervention^ 

6* The Soviet Union, aftor the conclusion of a soparato 

peace treaty, would also be prepared to act as a diplomatic 
intermediary for an agremont with the SZ, but would not, 
however, go so far as to conduct direct negotiations with the 
Western allies without the participation of tho SZ. Diplomatic 
recognition of tho SZ by the Western allies should not be forced 
through an agreement on access routes, because diplomatic recog- 
nition is the sovereign act of a single govewnmont, and the 
establishment of diplomatic relations would be pointless if thoy 
were to result in smuuldoring hostility^ Moreover, the Western 
powors should not bo able to say that an agreement on. routes to 
Berlin is being used as a form of diplomatic blackmaU. 


7# The Western powers cannot force the Soviet Union to conti: 
uc to exorcise occupation rights on Gernan soil and to station 
troops in Berlin. In this question, the Western powers have 
no possibility of undertaking anything against Soviet measures 
After the Soviet withdrawal from the field of occupation, 
tho Western powers would no longer have a Soviet partner in 
Germany* Following the conclusion of a peace treaty, the 
Soviet Bob assy could reject all Western notes and demands 
pertaining to the German question, . just as would the govern- 
ment of the Soviet Union in Moscow* In this ease, the Western 
powers would have no treaty partner for all the legal rights 

which they claim to possess, and they would also have no 
possibility of forcing the SZ government to step into 

the treaty role formerly held by the Soviet Union. 

If, nevertheless, the SZ government does not wish to make 

any discernible changes in certain areas, this can be 

attributed to a desire to avoid an intensification of the 

situation in Berlin. There would bo no basis for any quarrel 

over the interpretation of previous four-power agreements, 

bo cause all of those agreements including tho Jessup-Malik 

Agreement on the lifting of the blockade, are. valid only 

for the duration of the occupation in Germany; 



1012 14th Street, Northwest 
Washington 5, D. C. 

June 26, 1961 


Dear George; 

Carle ton recently asked me to send on any J dea ® 
which came to mind. I am noting a few Berlin thoughi ts 
which occurred in the last few days and send them on fo 
S tSey-ay be worth. I suspect that for the most part 

these points have occurred to you. 

It seems important to try to get a better feel for 
the FedRep determination. Will they, if necessary, js 
willing to eliminate trading with East Germany. * 

any U.l. expectation for Fed Rep endorsement of the_use 
of force seems unrealistic. Is the Berlin. issue su i 
ciently vital to the UK to lead them to join in some 
blockade operation to put the Soviets under counter 
duress? If not, ground force planning seems illus ry. 

I would think that a high degree - of . t 

on the part of the United States would give the Soviets 
more pause than a series of high-sounding statements - 
taciturnity and quiet preparations to retaliate with 
appropriate force. 

If we have any residual levers that can be pulled _ 
in Eastern Europe we should have our hands close to them in 

the next six months . 

Historically dictators have fabricated external 
threats to their nation in order to effect discipline at 
home. We need the domestic discipline - we don t have 
to fabricate the external threat, Berlin is . .. 

we use the Berlin crisis to leverage some of the domestic 
hardening which we all think is essential if we are to do 
better in the cold war? 

Memories 
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Memories are short and it might be useful if we 
could get people around the world to talk a good deal about 
the Berlin Blockade of the late 40' s. Ihis was a criminal 
act in terms of international relations just as any repeti- 
tion no matter what the form will also be a violation of 
international norms of conduct. Berlin 1961 or 62 will 
merely be a return to the scene of the crime of 1949. 

We should keep in the back of our mind the frus- 
trating effect of Cuba and Laos on the mentality of U.S. 
military leaders . Any application of force over Berlin 
must be a cool precise operation and not any "lash out 
in anger. 

One part of the Soviets' motivation in the Berlin 
issue may be to try to exercise their will over the Western 
Powers before Western European strength gets greater, 
especially its German component. If this is true there 
may be a real element of weakness in the Soviet move from 
apparent strength. If the Europeans could appreciate this 
possibility, the Berlin issue could become a source of unity 
and strength rather than of weakness. Perhaps a line of 
non-U. S. public information to this effect would be a useful 
part of preparations for the end of the year. 

In any event, it may be useful to think more about 
how the Soviets could be made to pay a price for each 
Berlin crisis they stir up. They have pulled off twice and 
they may pull off again in 1961/62 but the West is probably 
losing ground with the passage of time. By losing ground 
1 mean not so much in the sense of relative military power 
but in the sense of world fatigue with the continued raising 
of the Berlin issue. 

More power to you. 

Sincerely, 

Gerard C. Smith 

The Honorable 
George C . McGhee 
The Counselor 
Department of State 
Washington 25, D, C. 
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SOVIET HANDLING OF THE BERLIN PROBLEM 


The Problem 

In November 1958 the USSR declared Western rights in Berlin null 
and void and demanded that the West negotiate a new 11 free city 1 * status 
for West Berlin; otherwise the USSR would transfer all of its responsi- 
bilities regarding Berlin to the GDR and the West would have to deal 
with the latter on such matters* What explanations can be given for the 
Soviet failure to carry out this threat to date? What evidence is there 
to support these conclusions? And what can the West do to deter the 
USSR from unacceptable unilateral steps against Berlin in the future? 


Conclusions 

First, Moscow* s elaborate efforts to set the stage for negotiations 
on Berlin and its willingness at times to await propitious circumstances 
for negotiations indicate that (quite apart from the question of risk) 
the Soviets have believed greater gains could be achieved through a 
negotiated four-power agreement than through forcing the West to accommo- 
date itself to unilateral action* The Soviets have evidently believed 
this to be true even of relatively limited negotiated settlements, 
provided the door were left open for later communist initiative* 

Second, the Soviets have been aware of the potential military risks 
involved in confronting the West with a fait accompli on the access routes 
to Berlin* While the Soviets have repeatedly stated and probably believed 
that the West would not wage general war over the supervision of Allied 
access, there probably has been enough doubt in their minds to arouse 
concern that the situation might get out of hand following the transfer of 
access controls* 

Neither of these two major deterrents has been absolute. On the one 
hand, the Soviets have always had the option of attempting to force a 
negotiated four-power settlement ty provoking a crisis (i«e,, by proceed- 
ing to the brink of decisive unilateral action). On the other hand, the 
Soviets have probably seen a number of reasons for confidence in being 
able to avoid undue risks of general war -- local military superiority, 
a growing strategic deterrent, an ability to control the form of the overt 
challenge in such a way (e.g., document control by the GDR) as to weaken 
Western rationale for the use of force, the equivocal position of the UK* 
But, taken together, these deterring factors have evidently convinced the 
Soviets that it would be more profitable and prudent to explore fully the 
possibility of non-crisis negotiations before forcing a confrontation over 
Berlin, 


I. DETERRENTS TO UNILATERAL ACTION IN THE PAST 
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The record also suggests that, at the time he launched his Berlin 
demands, Khrushchev underestimated Western reluctance to negotiate a new 
status for West Berlin, 

Third, the Soviets have evidently believed that a crisis approach to 
a Berlin "solution” might incur political liabilities for the USSR — by 
galvanizing the West into a more unified, stronger overall posture and by 
undercutting the Soviet "peace” posture in the neutralist ooun tries of 
Asia and Africa, 

Finally, personalities and special circumstances have probably contri- 
buted to Soviet go-slow tactics* 

Evidence 

There is no particular document or Soviet statement which gives a 
direct and comprehensive explanation of why the USSR has not acted uni- 
laterally on Berlin to date. We do not have, for example, any authori- 
tative document or set of documents on this subject as those which have 
provided such an illuminating insight into the Sino-Soviet dispute, 

(The Berlin and German question is only discussed tangentially in the 
Sino-Soviet documents,) 

An answer can be deduced, however, from the general manner in which 
the Soviets have handled the Berlin question over the past two and one- 
half years. From the record of negotiations, postponed deadlines, 
conversations, and speeches, we are able to identify certain characteristic 
features of Soviet behavior which are pertinent to the question. 

Emphasis on Negotiations, At the time Khrushchev launched his Berlin 
demands in November 195U, he had three alternative approaches open to him. 

First, after a pro forma nod in the direction of negotiations, the 
Soviets could have presented the ’Western allies with a fait accompli by- 
transferring access controls to the East Germans, The aim would be to 
enhance the GDR's international status and gradually erode the West's 
position in Berlin by inducing or forcing the Western allies to deal with 
the East Germans on access problems. 

Second, the Soviets could have sought to achieve a negotiated four- 
power agreement on Berlin by first provoking a crisis* 

Finally, the Soviets could have sought an agreement through ostensibly 
amicable negotiations brought about by the threat of unilateral action, a 
threat exercised not so boldly as to jeopardize the possibility of non- 
crisis negotiations but boldly enough to bring the Western powers to the 
conference table. 
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The USSR has followed this third approach throughout the entire 
period since November 1958, Only a month after Khrushchev announced 
the six-month deadline , the Soviets began to play down this ultimative 
feature of their Berlin demands when the December 16-18 NATO conference 
in effect signalled Western willingness to negotiate on Germany and 
Berlin so long as no ultimatum was attached. Once negotiations were 
underway in Geneva, Moscow allowed the May 27 deadline to pass without 
a murmur. 

The second major Soviet step delaying action on its Berlin threat 
occurred in early August 1959 when Moscow in effect agreed to adjourn the 
Geneva conference in exchange for Khrushchev's visit to the US, This 
decision is explained in large part by Khrushchev ' s long-standing desire 
to visit the US, But it also evidenced — paradoxically enough — 

Moscow* s desire to achieve an agreement on Berlin and the two Germanies 
through negotiations. The Geneva conference gave no sign of an early 
agreement on Soviet terms. Under the circumstances Khrushchev probably 
felt that he could afford to wait for another round of negotiations and 
probably was confident he could obtain agreement to such negotiations on 
more favorable terms — namely, at the summit . In any event, this is how 
he acted. 

During the remainder of 1959# the Soviets showed considerable patience 
in making final arrangements for a summit conference. They did very little 
try way of prodding the Western allies, and readily assented to the West's 
proposal (drawn up to meet De Gaulle 's wishes) to meet in May, after 
Khrushchev's visit to France, Evidently Moscow felt that it was more 
important to be assured of negotiations under optimum conditions (or so a 
summit conference seemed to them at the time) than to attempt to force an 
early conference. 

Once formal agreement was reached in December on holding the Paris 
conference, Moscow stepped up its warnings of the consequences of failure 
to reach agreement on Berlin and the two Germanies, This action was 
partly an effort to improve the Soviet bargaining position in advance of 
the conference, and partly a response to statements by the Western powers 
that they did not intend to yield on Berlin, 

The most striking example of Soviet attachment to non-crisis negoti- 
ations as the preferred method of "solving” the Berlin problem occurred at 
the time of the Paris conference. While no Soviet deadline was operative 
at the time, Moscow sought to create the impression that no "progress" on 
Berlin at the conference would result in a separate treaty; and if ever 
there was no progress at an international conference, it was at Paris, 

Yet Khrushchev almost immediately signalled his intention to take no uni- 
lateral action on Berlin until negotiations could be arranged with the new 
US President, in "six to eight months," (Presumably in order to maintain 
the credibility of their threat, the Soviets stubbornly maintained that t 
the Paris conference had never been convened, ) 
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Finally, in accompaniment to Moscow's efforts in recent months to 
set the stage for a new conference on Berlin and the two Germanies, there 
was a rather steady slippage of the Soviet -set schedule for negotiations 
and deadline for action. Following Paris, Khrushchev stated that summit 
negotiations must be held within six to eight months (i,e,, November to 
January); on October 20, he publicly stated that the question of a German 
peace treaty "must apparently be settled in 196l„ n In private talks last 
fall with Prime Minister Macmillan and FRG Ambassador Kroll, he took the 
line that negotiations should be held in Fe brua ry/^ia r ch or the spring of 
1961; early this year East German leaders publicly called for a spring 
summit conference. Later, Khrushchev persisted in the line that a confer- 
ence could not be delayed until after the infest German elections (in 
September) or the Soviet Communist Party Congress (in October), Then in 
his April 2h talk with Kroll, Khrushchev hinted that a conference could 
be held after the Party Congress, He also indicated that the USSR would 
wait until early 1962 to sign a separate peace treaty, if no negoti- 
ations eventuate, in contrast to his previous insistence that something 
would have to be done by the end of 1961 (whether a separate treaty, an 
agreement, a conference, or an agreement to hold a conference has not 
been quite clear). 

It should not be inferred from this hesitation on timing that 
Khrushchev does not intend to try to push the West into a negotiated 
solution on Berlin at an early date. This record does indicate, however, 
that Moscow would strongly prefer a negotiated "settlement" to one which 
might arise out of unilateral action and, being aware of the difficulty 
of bringing the West to the conference table on Berlin, has been careful 
to avoid launching a new conference drive prematurely. Indeed, the 
difficulty of conducting a campaign for ostensibly amicable high-level 
negotiations at a time when tensions were high over Laos and Cuba was 
probably a major reason for Khrushchev's vacillation on the matter over 
the past several months. 

This predeliction for negotiations indicates that the Soviets have 
believed greater gains could be had through a negotiated four-power 
settlement than through forcing the Vest to accommodate itself to uni- 
lateral action. Western agreement to change the status of West Berlin and 
voluntary recognition of the existence of two German states would quite 
obviously have more far-reaching implications than Western acceptance of 
GDR controllers on the check-points. The Soviets have evidently believed 
this to be true even of relatively limited negotiated settlements, pro- 
vided they left the door open for some later communist initiative, 

Khrushchev on Risks of War , Khrushchev's hesitation in pressing the 
Berlin issue to a crisis situation has also been importantly affected by 
his appreciation of the military risks involved, even though it is doubt- 
ful that his concern on this score has been sufficient, by itself, to deter 
him from unilateral action. 
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In speeches and private talks since November 1958, Khrushchev has 
consistently plugged the same line in discussing the use of force over 
Berlin* He has said over and over again that he was convinced the West 
would not go to war over Berlin; but that if the West attempted to defy 
GDR access controls by force, the USSR would meet force with force, in 
defense of its ally, the GDR. 

While much of this has been stated for effect, Khrushchev has 
probably seen a number of reasons for confidence in being able to avoid 
undue risks of general war. First, the Soviet probably believe that 
they would have considerable leeway in playing their hand, even after the 
conclusion of a separate treaty. But even if a direct confrontation 
occurred, it goes without saying that the Soviets would be confident of 
their local military superiority in the face of a land probe by Western 
forces. In addition, the USSR's growing strategic deterrent, the sense 
of vulnerability this has generated in Western Europe, the UK's equivocal 
stance, and Soviet ability to control the form of the overt challenge in 
such a way (e.g,, document control by the GDR) as to weaken Western 
rationale for the use of force have all been cited, and probably are 
accepted, by Khrushchev as reasons for believing that the West would not 
be prepared to run grave risks of general war over this issue. 

Still, Khrushchev has communicated, in indirect fashion, a concern 
that unilateral action could produce a situation which might get out of 
hand — through escalation, miscalculation, or over commitment — and lead 
to a disastrous war no one wanted. This is evident in the gradual and 
"peaceful" manner In which the Soviets have posed their Berlin challenge, 
in Soviet maneuverings for negotiations, and in Khrushchev's acknowledge- 
ment that the Vest's prestige is heavily committed on the Berlin question. 

This is also evident in Khrushchev's general philosophy regarding 
the use of war as an instrument of policy in the nuclear age. While 
vowing continued Soviet approval and support of "national liberation wars," 
Khrushchev has consistently maintained that not only general nuclear war 
but also local wars (i.e., wars overtly waged between states) should be 
avoided. A candid exposition of this view is found in the November 5, I960 
secret letter of the GPSU to the Chinese Communists which took issue with 
the Chinese view that such wars are both inevitable and desirable (when 
initiated ty the communists). The following excerpts from a lengthy 
summary of this document give a good insight into Soviet thinking: 

.. .usually wars are started first as small imperialist wars, 
and small wars may develop into a world war and hence into a 
thermonuclear, rocket war.,., Local wars are possible. We must 
fight against both local wars and world war., . .Theories of 
"limited" wars are groundless, T 'e must not forget that World War 
II started as a "local" war, with scattered seats of danger. In 
our time, "limited wars" can develop into world-wide armed conflict. 
The Chinese comrades have a different conception. This conception 
is entirely dangerous to peace,,,. 
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! .ve speak of imperialist local wars* Revolutionary wars of 
liberation by colonial peoples is an entirely different question. 

We hold such wars permissible and inevitable,..* 

...Recall the statement by Mao Tse-tung; "the atomic bomb 
is a paper tiger which American reaction uses to intimidate people; 
it is frightening in appearance, but not frightening in all reality, " 
Also at the Moscow meeting in 1957* Comrade Mao Tse— tung said that 
as a result of an atomic war "at most half of mankind would perish 
while the other half would remain. Yet imperialism would be wiped 
off the face of the earth and the whole world would be socialized*" 
....The idea of "socializing the world" by means of a bloody atomic 
war is worlds removed from the communist world outlook*. ..Contempo- 
rary imperialism is not a "paper tiger," It has destructive weapons 
and a nuclear war would lead to the extermination of hundreds of 
millions of people, to untold destruction of productive forces* 

To sum up, Khrushchev has no intention of provoking a war over Berlin, 
but believes that the USSR’s local and strategic power can induce the West 
to yield positions peacefully, preferably through negotiations. He also 
believes that the West would not be prepared to wage a general war over 
Berlin, at least not in response to the type of challenge the Soviets 
would pose as a consequence of a separate peace treaty. Still, unilateral 
Soviet action could create a situation not fully predictable, in which a 
miscalculated move could involve the USSR in a disastrous nuclear war. 

It is probably this area of doubt that has contributed to Khrushchev’s 
evident reluctance to conclude a separate treaty* 

Peaceful Cloak for Berlin Demands* A major feature of Moscow's 
offensive on Berlin has been to depict the Soviet position in as peaceful 
and reasonable light as possible* The proposal to convert West Berlin 
into a "free city" has from the beginning been portrayed as a compromise, 
as all of Berlin is claimed as rightfully belonging to the GDR. The two 
Germanies peace treaty proposal, to which the Berlin scheme has been 
linked, is presented as a reasonable move designed to elininate the 
remnants of World War II, ratify the "existing" situation in Central 
Europe, and do away with hot-beds of war (occupation of Berlin, West 
German demands for border revisions). 

Moreover, the threat to unilaterally abrogate occupation rights in 
Berlin is consistently depicted as a peaceful act. This is one of the 
reasons why the Soviets altered their original "free city" proposal by 
linking it to a German peace treaty; a separate peace treaty would pro- 
vide a cloak of legality for transferring controls over Allied access to 
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the East Germans, ^The Soviets continuously deny that there would be an 
attempt to blockade Berlin; they claim that all the Allies would be 
required to do in the event of a separate treaty would be to make arrange- 
ments with the sovereign GDR authorities on access to Berlin. Under these 
circumstances — Khrushchev has frequently stressed in private talks — 
the '.rest would be cast in the role of aggressor if it attempted to circum- 
vent GDR authority by use of force, a nd the USSR would then be compelled 
to defend the GDR against this aggression. 

By taking this approach, the Soviets quite obviously have sought to 
strengthen their hand at the conference table and to make it more diffi- 
cult for the West to oppose possible unilateral action regarding Berlin, 

But this "peaceful" approach also reflects an appreciation on Moscow* s 
part of its vulnerabilities if it forcefully presses its Berlin demands; 
apart from the desire to limit the risks of war in such event, the 
Soviets probably have had some concern that an overly aggressive public 
posture on the Berlin issue could undercut their "peace" posture in the 
neutralist countries of Asia and Africa, counter their efforts (in the post 
Camp David period) toward a limited detente with the West, and galvanize 
the West into a stronger, more unified stance* 

These have been additional arguments, from the Soviet viewpoint, for 
seeking a negotiated settlement. In fact, they epitomize Khrushchev's 
general foreign policy strategy which envisages two broad lines of Soviet 
advance: (1) "peaceful coexistence 1 11 with the West, based on Western 

acceptance of the status quo (Soviet style) in Eastern Europe, gains 
achieved through negotiations backed by Soviet pressure and strength, 
accommodation in certain other spheres of East-West relations, reduced 
pressures for high arms expenditures, and avoidance of nuclear war; and 
(2) expansion of Soviet influence in the underdeveloped areas, brought 
about by tactical collaboration with nationalist forces, broad economic 
ties and political cooperation where possible with neutralist governments, 
and exploitation of suitable opportunities for communist subversion. 

Personalities and Special Circumstances . There is some evidence that 
Khrushchev regarded P resident Eisenhower and Prime Minister Macmillan as 
relatively "soft touches" at the conference table (relatively so in cora- 


1. In its notes of November 27, 1958 setting forth the "free city" 
proposal, Moscow claimed that the Allies' violation of the Potsdam Agree- 
ment had rendered their rights in Berlin null and void, and threatened 
transfer of access controls if "an adequate agreement" were not reached 
in six months. By March the following year, the Soviets had specifically 
reaffirmed the continuing validity of Allied rights in Berlin but claimed 
that a peace treaty with the two Germanies, or with one of them (i.e,, the 
GDR) would nullify t these rights. 
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parison with his chief advisor s, in the case of the President , relatively 
so in comparison with other Western leaders, in the case of the Prime 
Minister), If Khrushchev was indeed of this opinion, this is one reason 
why he was willing to adjourn the Geneva conference and wait, rather 
patiently, for nine months until a summit conference was held. 

There is no evidence to support the argument that Khrushchev has 
deliberately held off pressing his Berlin demands until the military 
power balance changed more in the favor of the USSR# As indicated above, 
we believe that has been due to Khrushchev's desire to choose a propitious 
time for negotiations, and to other factors. However, it seems safe to 
assume that the USSR's growing acquisition of a strategic strike force has 
done nothing to detract from Soviet decisions to act later rather than 
sooner, 

A Khrushchev Miscalculation? While not a deterring factor in itself, 
is worthwhile noting that at the time he launched his Berlin demands, 
Khrushchev probably underestimated somewhat Western unwillingness to 
negotiate a new status for West Berlin, This is indicated by the Soviet 
record on negotiations, discussed above. Also, on the occasion of several 
private talks, Khrushchev and other Soviet leaders seemed to express 
genuine surprise that the West did not accept "free city" status for West 
Berlin as the best way out of a difficult situation. 

To the extent that this is true, and to the extent to which he has 
publicly committed himself in the bloc and elsewhere to "solving" the 
Berlin problem, it is correct to say that Khrushchev has over committed 
himself on the question. 


II. POSSIBLE DETERRENTS TO UNILATERAL ACTION IK THE FUTURE 

Before exploring this question, it is essential to assess briefly 
Soviet objectives and intentions. 


Soviet Objectives 


The record of the past 30 months, in particular the negotiations at 
the 1959 Geneva conference, gives clear evidence as to Moscow's major 
objective. It is, to consolidate communist rule in East Germany — and, 
by extension, in all of Eastern Europe — by: (1) containing and eventually 

eliminating the disruptive influence of a free. West Berlin; and/or (2) 
confirming the final division of Germany and enhancing the international 
status of the East German regime. This has been reflected in one way or 
another in all Soviet proposals — Moscow' s maximum proposal for a two 
Germanies peace treaty and, on this basis, a West Berlin "free city"; its 
fallback proposals for a separate "free city" agreement (June 1, 1959 
protocol), for an "interim" Berlin agreement (June 10, June 19, and July 28, 
1959, May 9, I960), and for "interim" All-German talks (June k , 196l)« 
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In addition, the Soviets would hope for an agreement on Berlin and 
the two Germanies that would seriously weaken NATO by calling in question 
the West' s determination to live up to its commitments. The Soviets 
probably regard this aim a s a by-product, however, as they cannot be 
sure that, in pressing their demands, they would not strengthen NATO in 
the final analysis. 

To date, the USSR has made no real effort to utilize its Berlin 
threat as a bargaining device for checking Vest German rearmament or for 
other objectives. Indeed, the Soviets from the very beginning have been 
careful to avoid accepting any link between disarmament and Berlin, 
obviously being aware of the possibility for almost endless procrastination 
in disarmament negotiations. 

It is true that the USSR's draft peace treaty of January 10, 1959 
would provide for the virtual neutralization and demilitarization of West 
Germany, However, it is extremely doubtful that the Soviets have ever 
regarded this draft — in its present form — as a serious negotiating 
proposal^ the unilateral action which they threaten — transfer of access 
controls to the East Germans — would be far less onerous to the West than 
the provisions of the draft treaty (demilitarization of West Germany, 
acceptance of the "two Germanies" thesis, conversion of West Berlin into 
a "free city"), 

o 

Intentions 


There can be no doubt that a "solution" of tire Berlin and German 
question is a primary objective of Soviet foreign policy and that this 
question will play a dominant role in Soviet diplomacy over the next six 
months . 

In the first instance, the stakes are high, from the Soviet view as 
well as ours. The consolidation of the "status quo" in Eastern Europe — 
perhaps the primary overall Soviet policy objective — can never be fully 
assured until the East German regime is established as a viable and 
accepted international entity. And communist rule in East Germany cannot 
be fully consolidated until there is an end to hopes for unification, 
until the West recognizes the sovereignty and territorial integrity of 
the "second" German state in the East, and until the disruptive influence 
of West Berlin is at least neutralized. 

Secondly, Khrushchev probably feels that he has a strong bargaining 
position, despite his probable recognition that he initially overestimated 
the ease of his task. 

Finally, the USSR and Khrushchev personally are heavily committed to 
some early "progress" on this question, 
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These basic considerations should, however, be viewed in perspective, 
T .Je have seen a bove that the Soviets have repeatedly ignored their dead- 
line, once they receive some satisfaction on holding negotiations; while 
the Soviets are no closer to their goals in East Germany and Eastern Europe 
than they were in 1958, their situation there is not naterially more 
pressing now than it was then a A second point to bear in mind is Moscow’s 
gradual, step-by-step approach to a final '’solution 1 11 of the "problems" of 
i'est Berlin and the two German ies. We still believe this to be true, 
despite the preemptory line of the USSR's June 2* aide memo ire which in 
proposing an interim agreement offers the West nothing more than an agree- 
ment to conclude a two Germanies peace treaty in six months thereafter. 

It is well to recall that this is an initial negotiating position, one that 
is much softer than the initial Soviet position at the 1959 conference and 
of about the same degree of toughness — on balance — as the May 9, I960 
proposal tabled before the Paris conference, Also, the thrust of East 
German pronouncements over the past several months has been to disabuse the 
SED party faithful of hopes for a quick, decisive solution of the Berlin 
and German problems. 

The immediate Soviet aim is to get an early Western commitment to hold 
negotiations on a two Germanies treaty and Berlin, At the moment, the USSR 
is striving for this objective not by an open diplomatic campaign for re- 
newed negotiations but by attempting to create the presumption that a 
separate treaty is inevitable by the end of the year — - unless the West 
negotiates. By this tactic — somewhat similar to that of 1958-59 — 

Moscow evidently hopes to put the West in the role of supplicant and thus 
strengthen the Soviet bargaining position. 

If negotiations eventuate, the Soviets would probably first table 
for the record their maximum demand — a two Germanies peace treaty and, 
on this basis, conversion of West Berlin into a "free city," This would 
not be a serious negotiating position, however, for the reasons stated 
above. The Soviets would, therefore, quickly proceed to one or several 


of which are on record: 

(1) An agreement on a West Berlin "free city" separate from any peace 
treaty considerations (June 1, 1959 protocol); 

(2) An "interim" agreement on West Berlin, coupled with all-German 
talks (memoranda of May 9, I960 and July 28, 1959); 


1, Other possibilities would include a new, truncated version of the 
two Germanies peace treaty proposal. The Soviets have hinted at a peace 
treaty limited to provisions for (1) ending the state of war, (2) recognis- 
ing existing German borders (and states), and (3) establishing a new status 
for West Berlin, They might even limit the threaty draft to the first two 
provisions, with the proviso that the status of West Berlin would be un- 
changed for a stipulated period of time pending agreement on a new status. 


"fallback" proposals. 



following, all 
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(3) An "interim 1 ’ agreement providing for all-German talks (memorandum 
of June k, 1961 ). 

The Soviets would regard any or all of these fallbacks as initial 
positions subject to negotiation and further modification* 


Western Moves to Deter Unilateral Soviet Action 

Before discussing these moves, it is necessary to stress that there 
are several types of unilateral bloc actions which we might choose to 
regard as unacceptable and hence select as that which we sought to fore- 
stall* Such action might be defined as the mere conclusion of a separate 
treaty and unilateral declaration of the abrogation of occupation rights 
in Berlin, or the transfer to the GDR of jurisdictional controls over 
Allied access to Berlin, or the physical obstruction of Allied (or Vest 
German) traffic to Berlin# The existence of these several possibilities 
necessarily places this discussion on a fairly general plane. 

There are, broadly speaking, three courses of action open to the West* 
These are considered here strictly from the point of view of likely Soviet 
reaction, without regard to their acceptability as policies# 

A* Negotiation of New Status for Berlin # The Soviets almost certainly 
would not accept a "free city” arrangement or some other new, contractual 
status for all Berlin (unless the agreement provided for virtual GDR control 
of the city, or, as part of a package deal, some other concession highly 
favorable to the communists and most likely unacceptable to the West). The 
Soviets have consistently rejected such proposals when suggested in the past. 
Such an agreement with proper safeguards would run counter to the Soviet's 
major objective — consolidating the GDR regime — in raising the Berlin 
issue. 


If the 1 est were willing to negotiate a new status for West Berlin 
replacing occupation rights there, the Soviets would be w illin g — as 
they have frequently stated — to consider some modifications in their 
standing proposal for a separate agreement on a West Berlin "free city." 
For example, they might agree to a more precise UN "guarantee#" However, 
they would be unlikely under present circumstances to agree to provisions 
which denied GDR authority over access routes, which prevented the GDR 
from checking the flow of refugees to the FRG through West Berlin (the 
communists include this process among the "activities" constituting inter- 
ference in the GDR), or which tied the communists' hands in putting the 
squeeze on the "free city" administration at some later date# 

In initially implementing a free city agreement on West Berlin of the 
sort likely to be acceptable to the Soviets, the GDR would probably (l) 
insist on couple te control over all access routes, including air routes; 
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(2) attempt to utilize this control to engage the West in de facto dealings 
and to prevent the movement of refugees to the FRG through West Berlin (they 
are now flown out), intending in this fashion to solve largely the refugee 
problem; (3) insist on the severance of quasi juridical ties between the 
FRG and West Berlin and the abolition of West Berlin political organizations 
hostile to the GBR; and (U ), of course, the abolition of Allied installations 
(except for "symbolic” troop contingents )* Otherwise, the communists would 
probably be quite "correct" at first in living up to the terms of an inde- 
pendent and neutral West Berlin* It would only be a ratter of time, however, 
before the GDR and the USSR attempted to bring stronger pressures to bear 
on the internal politics of the free city on the pretext that these politics 
constituted interference in the internal affairs of the GDR, 

While hailing the free city agreement as a step paving the way toward 
"normalizing" East-West relations, the USSR would simultaneously cite the 
agreement as evidence that the shift in the balance of power in the bloc’s 
favor was compelling the West to yield positions without a struggle. Indeed, 
in the context of the West's position on Berlin over the past 30 months, 
the Soviets would almost certainly believe this analysis and might well be 
encouraged, accordingly, to embark on new ventures. 

The Soviets have never given any indication of what they would do in 
regard to a peace treaty if a separate agreement were reached on establish- 
ing a West Berlin "free city," In all likelihood, they would proceed, 
after a time, to sign a unilateral treaty with the GDR, hoping thereby to 
establish a firmer juridical basis for their claims regarding the division 
of Germany into two states and the permanence of present borders* Under 
these circumstances, a separate treaty would have no practical effect insofar 
as Berlin was concerned a 



B« Negotiation of Interim Agreement on Berlin or Peace Treaty , The 
Soviet interest in a limited or "interim" agreement of one sort or another 
is a matter of record. We do not believe the Soviets would accept a limited 
agreement which would preclude their taking further action on the Berlin 
and two Germanies questions; in other words, they would reject an agreement 
on which would confirm Berlin's present status for an indefinite period of 
time(e.g., until reunification) or would undercut the two Germanies thesis 
(e.g,, would affirm the West's position that a peace treaty can only be 
signed with a unified Germany)! 

However, the Soviets demonstrated at the Geneva conference that they 
would accept an "interim" agreement which left open the question of what 
would happen after the period of the agreement lapsed, (Their intention 
was still, however, to create the impression that further steps should 
follow.) Moreover, there already have been some indications that the USSR 
would accept less — perhaps considerably so — in the way of an interim 
agreement than their last position at the Geneva conference. Toward the 
end of the conference, Gromyko indicated that the USSR would drop the pro- 
vision for all-German talks in exchange for the West's agreement to a troop 
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reduction in west Berlin, At the abortive Paris conference, the Soviets 
tabled, as an initial proposal, an interim agreement rather than their 
maximum peace treaty plan, which was their initial proposal at Geneva, 

The same is true of the June It memorandum. In addition, the Soviets' 
gradual approach over the past two years indicates less confidence in their 
position than prior to the Geneva conference. 

This evidence and Moscow's obvious preference for negotiated agree- 
ments indicates that the Soviets might be willing in the final analysis 
to settle far a limited agreement of relatively little substantive signifi- 
cance, provided that prior Western actions had convinced them that unilateral 
action would incur such political liabilities and military risks that it 
was not worth the candle. The West would have to weigh the disadvantage 
of a possible renewal of Soviet pressures at a later date against the more 
immediate risks it might run if the Soviets concluded a separate treaty. 

But if it is true that Khrushchev believes that he has overcommitted himself 
— and this belief would certainly be enhanced by the stipulated Western 
actions — then he might be satisfied with an agreement which he could cite 
as "progress ' 1 but which would not be overly pre judical to Western interests, 

C, Limitation of S e parate Treaty Consequences . Under this course of 
action, the West would be prepared to face the consequences of a separate 
peace treaty (presumably concluded by the bloc after unsuccessful negoti- 
ations had taken place) but would attempt to keep communist implementation 
of the treaty within acceptable limits by impressing the USSR that 
obstruction of Berlin traffic would bring it high risks and liabilities. 

The communists would have a wide range of choices in deciding how 
to implement a separate treaty. Their stated position, and most likely 
initial course, is that there would be no blockade of traffic to Berlin 
(no simultaneous obstruction of West German traffic) but that the three 
We stern allies would have to negotiate arrangements with the East Germans 
governing the passage of Allied land and air traffic through GBR check- 
points, (For the Allies, this would mean about the same degree of de facto 
dealings with the GDR regime as are presently conducted by the FRG, but, 
in the case of GBR oontrol of air traffic, would also mean a check on the 
flow of refugees from West Berlin to the FRG,) However, at one extreme, 
the GDR might merely insist on "controlling 11 Allied travel documents on 
surface routes; or the Soviets might even defer for a set period the 
transfer of access controls by including, in the separate treaty, a proviso 
along the lines of the Bolz-Zorin agreement. At the other extreme, the 
communists might maintain tha t the continued presence of Allied forces in 
West Berlin was illegal and use this argument to attempt to impose a full 
blockade until a new status for West Berlin could be negotiated. 

Quite clearly, the extent to which the communists would attempt to 
extort concessions from the West by manipulating the question of access 
controls would depend on their estimate of the political and military 
risks involved. Given their likely initial demands, it seems possible that 
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the West could keep this extortion within tolerable limits, provided that 
the Allies were prepared to engage in de facto dealings with the GDR and 
provided that Western actions pursuaded the communists of the inadvisability 
of proceeding too far. 

This course of action, like the others, would have drawbacks. With 
the passage of time there would inevitably be slippage in the Western 
position regarding the limit on dealings with the East German sj we would 
have to be prepared to go farther than we do now in de facto acknowledgement 
of the GDR state a We also would have to be prepared to face a serious 
crisis if there was mi-? calculation of the political intentions of either 
side. But it is entirely possible that the West would have to pay a smaller 
price in this instance than under the terms of any four— power agreement 
the Soviets are likely to accept. This hypothesis can only be tested in 
the course of future negotiations. 


What Can Be Done 




Courses "B 11 and "C ,: are not mutually exclusive. One is, in a sense, 
a fallback position to the other. And both would require the same Western 
actions designed to pursuade the Soviets that to proceed too far would be 
to their disadvantage. 

military Hih :3, There obviously is a wide range of possible actions 
in the military fi eld which we night undertake in attempting to deter uni- 
lateral Soviet action. This paper is not the appropriate vehicle for 
examining in detail the likely effect of these various possibilities. We 
therefore limit ourselves to setting forth certain general criteria which 
are likely to enhance the credibility of preparedness moves and statements. 

First , mere declarations of intent to run high military risks in 
support; of Allied rights in Berlin would not be enough. Some preparatory 
actions would have to be taken to lend substance to these words and, to be 
effective, would have to be taken prior to the time negotiations took place, 
or, as the case may be, prior to the turnover of access controls. However, 
the scale of these preparatory moves would have to be properly timed in 
keeping with prevailing circumstances. In particular, prematurely large- 
scale overt moves taken prior to negotiations could produce adverse results 
by circumscribing Soviet maneuverability in negotiations and by producing 
disunity among the Western powers (which in turn might lead the Soviets 
to believe they really had less to fear in the way of a strong and united 
Western response). They would also tend to undercut the political 
deterrents we would hope to maximize. 

Second, in attempting to convince the Soviets of the military risks 
involved in pressing their Berlin demands, we should avoid taking a 
position that is so rigid that it is unconvincing, or so unrealistic it 
might have to be abandoned. For example, it is highly doubtful the USSR 
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will ever be convinced that the West would wage war over the issue of GDR 
examination of travel documents, or mere conclusion of a sepa rate treaty. 
Our threats to resort to force if necessary, in order to maintain our 
rights should, as a rule, be kept general. When it is desirable to be 
specific, these threats should be related to an appropriately direct 
challenge by the other side. 



Third, Allied disunity will undermine the effectiveness of almost any 
Western statements or actions designed to deter the Soviets through raising 
fears of war; indeed, disunity would be an added incentive for the Soviets 
to press harder. For this reason alone, it would seem highly desirable to 
achieve a concerted Western position at an early date, even if this meant 
an accommodation to UK and French views on contingency planning. 

Political Liabilities . In private conversations and (as appropriate) 
in public statements and actions, we should inpress upon the Soviets that, 
regardless of the risks of war involved, pressure on Berlin will inevitably 
raise cold war tensions, lead to greatly increased defense expenditures in 
the West, tighten the NATO alliance, and might cause us to reexamine our 
policies regarding the dissemination of nuclear weapons to our allies. We 
might also take the line (in private talks only) that heretofore we have 
been relatively restrained in regard to the USSR*s difficulties in Eastern 
Europe, but that we may have to reexamine this policy in the light of 
Berlin developments. 

It is doubtful the Soviet leaders would see their interests served 
by provoking a crisis over Berlin if they believed that the crisis would 
be prolonged with the consequences outlined above and were not sure of 
obtaining a clear-cut gain on the Berlin and German questions. The conse- 
quences would run counter to several important Soviet foreign policy aims 
and would produce new strains in the Soviet economy by forcing it to meet 
the challenge of a stepped-up arms race. Of course it would be difficult 
to convince the Soviets a crisis over Berlin would necessarily have these 
consequences, but we could raise enough concern in their minds to have a 
measurable effect on their actions. 



Equally important, we should attempt to maximize in advance the 
political costs of forceful action on Berlin and Germany to the Soviet 
position, in the new countries of Asia and Africa, Recognizing the virtual 
inevita bilily of new negotiations and recognizing the emotional apyeal of 
national self-determination in the new countries, it might be advisable for 
the West to take the initiative in proposing new negotiations, emp ha sizing 
the positive goal of self-determination and the best’s willingness to make 
all reasonable efforts to meet the aspirations of the German people for 
unification. In particular, we might consider (a)drawing up and publicizing 
before negotiations a new peace plan which would be much simpler, more 
flexible and artful in its propaganda appeal; (b) drawing up and publicizing 
before hand a new first-step proposal for unifying all Berlin; (c) a propa- 
ganda campaign showing that the Soviet two Germanies position is designed 
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to divide further East and West and prevent self-determination in Germany; 
(d) assiduous circularizing of all of Idle above views and proposals in 
the new countries; (e) seeking UN affirmation of the goal of German unity 
and endorsement of a referendum in all Germany and all Berlin on this 
issue* 

Other than agreeing to negotiate, it is highly unlikely that Moscow 
would accept these proposals. However, a pre-negotiations diplomatic 
campaign along these lines would enable tne West to profit politically 
from its main asset in Germany, namely, the German people's opposition to 
communism, which corrpels the communists to take a stand against the popular 
concepts of national unity and self-determination* 
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Morgenthau on Berlin (Wash. Post, July 2, 1961) 
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Belcagurcci ffRilRIPm The Gorman issue finds its symbolic 
m manifestation in the issue of Berlin, 

and by raising the latter, Khrushchev 
has by implication raised the former. 
The Western presence in Berlin— the 
former capital of a once-united Ger- 
many and the potential capital of a 
re u n i ted G erm any — symb ol i ze s the 
provisional character of the division of 
Germany* The abandonment of Berlin 
by the West would symbolize the de- 
finitive character of that division. 

By raising the issue ol Berlin in an 
acute and threatening form, Khru- 
shchev tries to force the West to recog- 
nize what it has refused to recognize for 
10 years, L e,, the definitive character 
of the division of Europe. The issue 
Khrushchev has raised is, then, the fun- 
damental issue of who shall rule what 
and whether what is ruled by the Soviet 
Union now shall be ruled by it in 
perpetuity, its rule being recognized 
as legitimate by the West. 

This is the issue from which the cold 
war arose and which has divided the 
United States and the Soviet Union 
ever since. It is the stuff of which hot 
wars are made as well. 


By Hans J. Morgenthau 

Professor of political science at the 
University of Chicago and director of the 
Center for the Study of American For - 
tign Policy , Morgenthau has written 
many books in his field* 

P REMIER KHRUSHCHEV did not 
raise the issue of Berlin in Novem- 
ber, 1958, and again in June, 1961, for 
purposes of propaganda or to meet de- 
mands from China or from within the 
Kremlin. He raised it as a means to the 
ends of Soviet policy* 

As concerns Germany, the Soviet 
Union pursues three ends: the removal 
of Berlin as a provocative reminder of 
Communist weakness, the separation 
of West Germany from the Western 
camp and the stabilization of the ter- 
ritorial status quo. 

The main objective of Soviet foreign 
policy In Europe since World War II 
has been the stabilization of the west- 
ern frontiers of the Soviet empire. 
Stalin conceived of the postwar world 
as two gigantic spheres of influence 
controlled by the Soviet Union and the 
United States, respectively. He viewed 
the 1945 line of military demarcation 
which divides Germany as the defini- 
tive boundary line between the two 
spheres. 

Stalin made numerous proposals to 
that effect, both directly and through 
neutral and satellite diplomats* The 
United States has consistently refused 
even to consider such proposals. It has 
always maintained the provisional 
character both of the line of military 
demarcation between East and West 
and of the eastern boundary of 
Germany in the form of the Oder- 
Neisse Line. It has been committed to 
the unification of Germany, which, if 
achieved on Western terms, would 
necessarily move the w'estern frontiers 
of the Soviet empire farther east, at 
least to the Gder-Neisse Line if not 
beyond. 
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Berlin the Symbol 

P aradoxical as it may seem, 

Khrushchev has called into ques- 
tion the status quo of Berlin because 
he seeks the stabilization of th# terri- 
torial status quo of Europe, and the 
United States is committed to the 
defense of the status quo of Berlin 
because it refuses to acknowledge the 
" territorial status quo of Europe as 
r i definitive. 

— — 


The Recognition Route 

T IS IN ACCORD with his long-term 
purpose of stabilizing the territorial 
status quo that Khrushchev has not 
raised the Berlin issue directly but, as 
it were* as a byproduct of recognition 
of the East German government. It is 
true that he has told the Western 
powers, as Stalin did in the form of 
the Berlin blockade, “Get out!" But 
how does he propose to get them out? 

He plans to do it by replacing the oc- 
cupation statute upon which the West- 
ern presence in Berlin rests with a 
peace treaty with the East German 
government. Thus he can tell the 
Western powers, “Whatever rights you 
are going to have in Berlin you must 
negotiate with the East German govern- 
ment, to which we are transferring our 
control over the access to Berlin.” 

Khrushchev is a much more subtle 
and ingenious adversary than Stalin 
was. He tries to make it appear that 
what is at stake is not the freedom of 
West Berlin and the freedom of West- 
ern access to it but only a change in 
the legal title which would leave the 
substance of the present rights intact. 
In truth, of course, the freedom of West 
Berlin — an island in a Red sea — and of 
the Western access to it derives not 
from a legal document but from the 
Western military presence in West 
Berlin, 

— 




West Berlin has remained free because 
an attack upon its freedom would be 
tantamount to an attack upon the 
Western military establishment in West 
Berlin, and the Western powers have 
been able to supply their troops in West 
Berlin because interference with these 
supplies would in the long run be 
impossible without a direct military 
confrontation. The Soviet Union has 
been anxious to avoid such a direct 
military confrontation in Germany and 
elsewhere and has sought its objectives 
rather by indirection, especially 
through the interposition of proxies* 
The attempt to interpose the East 
German government between the 
Soviet Union and the West is a typical, 
example of that technique. 

His Achilles Heel 

Y et the application of that 

technique to Germany tends to 
jeopardize the main goal of Soviet 
policy: the stabilization of the territo- 
rial status quo, especially in the face 
of West German rearmament* For it 
raises an issue of the utmost gravity for 
all concerned: the possibility of a Ger- 
man civil war. Here is, indeed* the 
Achilles heel of Khrushchev's German 
policy* 

Khrushchev appears to be genuinely 
afraid of a West German army, 
equipped with nuclear weapons, as the 
instrument of a West German policy 
which would recognize neither the 
existence of the East German govern- 
ment nor the legitimacy of the Oder- 
Neisse Line* For this reason, he wants 
to bring the issue of the territorial 
status quo in Europe to a head before 
the West German army is equipped 
with nuclear weapons. 

On the other hand, when it comes to 
the preservation of peace, he trusts the 
East Germans no more than he does 
the West Germans, and while he may 
feel for Chancellor Adenauer a 
grudging admiration, he can hardly feel 
for his hapless East German stooges 
anything else but that contempt to 
which Stalin used to give vent in un- 
guarded moments* 

He cannot but loathe the idea of 
seeing two German governments, each 
ineffectually controlled by its respec- 
tive allies, oppose each other over un- 
defined frontiers* It is this specter 
which has made him hesitate to 
bring the Berlin issue to a head ever 
since he raised it first in a seemingly 
peremptory form in November, 1958. 

Khrushchev, then, is faced with a 
dilemma: he seeks the stabilization of 
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the territorial status quo In Europe, for 
he fears the threat to peace stemming 
f rom instability in the heart of Europe. 
Yet the means he has chosen to achieve 
his end threaten to create an instabil- 
ity much greater and less controllable 
than the one he tries to remove. This 
dilemma provides the Western powers 
with an opportunity for constructive 
statemanship. However, they are handi- 
capped by a dilemma of their own. 

An Unnegotiable Riglit 

T HE WESTERN position must rest 
upon a threefold foundation: The 
Western right to be in Berlin is not 
subject to negotiations; the territorial 
status quo In Europe is not subject to 
change for the foreseeable future; a 
shift of West German allegiance from 
the West to the East is not compatible 
with Western security. 

The Western right to be In Berlin 
cannot be subject to negotiations be- 
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cause the very willingness to negotiate 
about it implies a denial of that right. 
If your neighbor tells you to get out 
of your house and you reply, "Let's 
negotiate about It," your very willing- 
ness to negotiate implies that you are 
not quite sure that you have a right to 
be whe*e you are. You cannot insist 
upon your right and make it the sub- 
ject of debate at the same time. 

Yet while the substance of the West- 
ern right to be in Berlin is not 
negotiable, the modalities of that 
presence indeed are. Since the Western 
presence in Berlin has been primarily 
symbolic to begin with, it is susceptible 
to manipulation as long as its symbolic 
character remains intact. 

That the territorial status quo in 
Europe cannot be changed in the fore- 
seeable future, that for the time be- 
ing Germany will remain divided and 
the Oder-Neisse Line will remain its 
^eastern frontier is admitted by all 


concerned In the privacy of their of- 
fices and is loudly proclaimed by 
Khrushchev. “We proceed from the 
premise," he said in his June 15 
television speech, "that the peace treaty 
with Germany will put a seal on what 
has already been established by the 
Potsdam Agreement. Indeed, the gov- 
ernments of the Western powers ob- 
viously understand, too, how senseless 
It would be to raise now the question 
of revising Germany's boundaries. 
Their representatives have often told 
us about this during our conversations, 
A simple operation, it seems — to put a 
seal on what already exists," 

It is at this point that the Western 
dilemma comes into play. 

Khrushchev can afford to say bluntly 
what the statesmen of the West, those 
of Germany included, can only whisper 
among themselves because, with regard 
to the German question, the Soviet 


. 

, Union holds an enormous ad- 
vantage over the West. The 
■Soviet Union has it in its 
f power to unify Germany and 
move the frontiers of Ger- 

i many eastward whenever it 
wishes. It only needs to 
withdraw its support from the 
-East German government 
i and divide Poland again 
• with Germany for the fifth 
time in two centuries. 

What the Soviet Union 
would ask of a united and re- 
stored Germany in return 
would not necessarily be its 
communization, but as a 
minimum the transfer of its 
support from the West to the 
East. 

West Germany has joined 
the Western camp because it 
mistrusts the ultimate ob- 
jectives of the Soviet Union 
and has confidence in the 
aims and power of the West. 
If the West were to speak of 


j frontiers of Germany as 
^hrushehev has spoken, West 
Germany would have nothing 
to choose between East and 
West in terms of verbal com- 
mitments, and in terms of 
the ability to give West Ger- 
many what it wants, the ad- 
vantage would remain with 
the Soviet Union. 

West Germany would then 
be tempted to strike a bar- 
gain with the Soviet Union 
and Khrushchev has indeed 
voiced the expectation that 
sooner or later this will hap- 
pen, Thus it is for the sake 
of the very same prize— the 
allegiance of West Germany 
— that Khrushchev wants the 
West to recognize the terri- 
torial status quo in Europe 
and that the West cannot ac- 
cede to that demand. 

WHAT, THEN, can the 
West do? It can do essen- 
tially three things. 

First, it can try to nego- 


tiate over the modalities of 
its presence in West Berlin 
with whoever effectively con- 
trols the lines of communica- 
tions, Its aim must be the 
preservation of the symbolic 
significance of that presence 
while not insisting upon its 
more provocative aspects. 

Second, it can try to ex- 
ploit Khrushchev's dilemma. 
Mindful of the fact that Presi- 
dent de Gaulle has come out 
in favor of the recognition of 
the Oder-Neisse Line as the 
permanent eastern frontier 
of Germany, it can try to 
contribute to the stabiliza- 
tion of the territorial status 
quo in Europe without in- 
creasing the danger of a Ger- 
man civil war. 

Finally* in doing this, the 
W T e$t must try to avoid being 
caught in its own dilemma. 
Whatever it contributes to 
the stabilization of the ter- 
ritorial status quo must be 


compatible with its verbal 
commitment to the unifica- 
tion of Germany. It must 
somehow manage to bridge 
the gap he L ween what it has 
so often declared it will do 
in Germany and what it 
can do. 

IT IS OBVIOUS that these 
tasks are enormously diffi- 
cult to achieve and require 
for their achievement quali- 
ties of statesmanship, both 
daring and wise, which are 
harder to come by and less 
certain of popularity in the 
short run than that verbal 
bravery which the crowd is 
ever ready to applaud. How- 
ever, if those qualities are 
not forthcoming, the West 
will be faced with two equally 
unacceptable choices: retreat, 
or fight a war on behalf of 
the freedom of West Berlin 
which will destroy West Ber- 
lin and Its freedom as well. 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
Bureau of Intelligence and Research 


June 29 , 1901 


MEMORANDUM: T he Berlin Crisis . U S Military Expenditures , and Sojdet^lcc^ign_ 

Problems 


O 


V7ith the onset of a new phase of the Berlin crisis the US has tr*ed to delineate 
fields of possible US and other Western action which might induce an additional degree 
of caution on the part of the Soviets in their approach to the problem of merlin. One of 
these fields is the possible influence of US military expenditures on the Soviet leaders. 

An initial distinction should be made between 1) US and other Allied moves de- 
signed to increase the West's readiness status directly relevant to possible hostilities 
growing out of this phase of the Berlin crisis and 2) increased US and other Western 
efforts in the defense field which, though begun at this time, would not affect actual 
military capabilities until some time in the future well beyond the immediately critical 

period. 

Regarding the second, longer-range build-up, it is our conviction, as will be 
explained below, that the Soviet leaders would have to pay attention to any such 
significant shifts of effort on the part of the US or its .Allies , and even to credible 
possibilities of such shifts, and would have to do so from the outset of the program. 

This belief rests on two general considerations: first, as with all totalitarian economies, 
the Soviet allocations situation is habitually tight; secondly, in their defense planning 
and production, the Soviet leaders too must reckon with the problem of lead-time. 

Underlying the possible influence of US and other Western action in this field is, 
further, the fact that US Gross National Product is more than twice that of the Soviet 
Union, and the economies of the United States and the other NATO powers taken together 
are close to three times those of the USSR and its European satellites, A number of 
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these Western economies, moreover, have significant slack, thus differing sharply 
from the tight economy of the USSEt. 

Again, if we look at the United States alone, and take account for the moment 
solely of economic considerations, it is relevant that when the Uni ted .staves pioduc 
at an annual rate of 510 billion dollars, as things are today its Gross National Product 
is actually r unnin g some 40 billion dollars below "normalcy" normalcy beim, define 
as a condition in which only 4 percent of the labor force is unemployed. Under these 
circumstances, just by returning to "full" employment and without imposing any unusual 
controls , the US would have the economic power to build up its military and scientific 
spending over present levels within three years by an annual volume of 25 billion dollars. 
Such an increment to US defense efforts would represent more than 10 percent of the 
Soviet Gross National Product, almost twice as much as the Soviet GNP grows in a 
year, between one-fourth and one-third of all. Soviet investment, and about two-thirds 

of Soviet overt and covert defense expenditures a 

He imposition of governmental controls on the US economy would, of course, 
permit substantially greater defense efforts even than those we have mentioned. 

Evidently, were It feasible and advisable to do so, bringing this weight to bear 
on the USSR would pose critical problems for the Soviet leaders, oven granted their 
ability to mobilize their populations. 

Smaller increases in US defense expenditures would also pose serious problems 
for the Soviet leaders. If the United Stales increased Its annual defense expenditures, . 
for example , by 5 billion dollars and the Soviet regime were to feel that It had to matoh 
this allocation by a corresponding over-all Increase (i.e. In the same mix as at present) 
in its defense efforts , the USSR would have to increase its national security budget by 
close to 1.9 billion (new) rubles. This would represent one-third of current Soviet 
investments in agriculture or in housing, more than two-thirds of Soviet investments 
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in transportation and communications, and roughly ope -half of all present soviet 

outlays for military and other research. 

It would, of course, be theoretically possible for the United States to increase 

its military spending so meaninglessly that the Soviet leaders would be unde- no 
compulsion to respond in any way. Conversely , it would also be theoretically pos.si 
for the United States to choose the field in which it made its military effort, in a way 
which would force the Soviet leaders to respond in a way significantly more costly to 

them than the original efforts had been to the United States, 

We do not here pretend to the judgment necessary in the military Leld to defin- 
in any precise way what would be meaningful. Even without such expertise, however, 
we suggest that significant increases in the US long-range, ground-based missile force, 
in the submarine -based missile force, and in protection of the strategic strike force, 
would exert compulsion on the Soviet leaders either to increase their own military 
efforts or to try to induce us to reduce our efforts. Similar results would flow, we 
believe, from increases in our gTOund forces and conventional capabilities. 

Ibis conclusion rests on more than a comparison of gross statistics. There are 
specific tight spots in the Soviet economy that would be affected. For example, addition- 
al Soviet military construction activity would be required, and the USSR would have to 
draw on the same assets that are needed both for plant construction (and thus investment 
in industry) and for housing construction (where Soviet needs are still immense and 
where reasonably rapid progress lies very close to the heart of the Soviet people's 

demands for a better life). 

Machinery is anether serious tight spot for the Soviets. Even at its present level 
of defense efforts the USSR has trouble in replacing its obsolescent Industrial machinery 
and in making even preliminary progress toward automation at a rate suiiicient to insure 
satisfactory increases in produetivity. The day has passed when Soviet leaders could 
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obtain Increases In productivity merely by taking more out of the hides of uoviwt workers. 
The leaders must now take account of the limited but significant political evolution which 
the USSR has undergone in recent years and, perhaps even more importantly , of the 
increased complexity of the Soviet economy — while more Sweat alone would no doubt 

be helpful, this by itself is far from all that is needed. 

Increases In US local and conventional forces would heighten the evident conflict 
between the Soviet manpower shortage and the demands of the eoviet dotense establi 
ment. This conflict has already produced vacillation on the part of the uoviet leaders as 
to whether or not to go through wfth the 2.1 million reduction in the Soviet force levels 
which Khrushchev announced on January 14, I960. Tiers may well at present be 
obstacles to the United States making increases in its defense expenditures of anywhere 
near the magnitude indicated as an upper range on the scale of possibilities ciscus»ed 
above. But even the military provisions of the President's Second State of the Union 
Message would have some of the effects described. There Is no doubt that the Soviet 
leaders would relate any such increases in defense expenditures over the original 
estimates directly to the development of the Berlin erisis. While these increased 
expenditures might or might not require corresponding Soviet action, they would be 
considered to demonstrate the Administration, e ability to make shifts and the population, 
willingness to accept them even at this stage of the crisis. It la difncult to see how the 
Soviet leaders could escape the conclusion that the UR Administration and the US people 
might travel further down the same read if driven to do so by the Soviet handling of the 

Berlin affair „ 

Meed, we believe that a concrete start in increasing our defense and scientific 
efforts in the measure represented by lie Second State of the Union Message, if 
actually carried over into national policy, would have far more effect than mere talk 
or verbal threats of greater shifts. Talk there has been aplenty about Berlin, and 
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more talk per se might well be ignored by the Soviet leaders. The message implicit in 
a limited but actual move which bore the potential of further programs would, nowever, 
be clear. If at the same time the Soviet leaders were confronted with a general US 
approach which faced them with the need to take a series of further initiatives agame* 
the Western position on Berlin, they would probably visualize a progressively deepening 
crisis atmosphere in which the US would be likely to make further significant budgetary 
shifts and its European allies might quite possibly make some shifts in the same 
direction. 

A relatively modest beginning, moreover, of this sort would avoid two dangers 
which might be involved in a more ambitious approach. It would avoid that open and 
direct challenge to the Soviet leaders which might increase the political compulsion 
upon them to persist in their announced determination to get the West to abandon its 
rights in Berlin. Secondly, a modest beginning would keep us free of charges that we 
had been the ones to step up the arms race and thus, according to some people's way 
of thinking, increase the danger of general war. 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
Bureau of Intelligence and Research 

MEMORANDUM: Ai rlift and the Berlin Crisis, 


June 30 , 1961 


Introduction 

This paper attempts, in response to a request from S/P, to illustrate factors 
connected with the possible use by the Allied powers of an airlift initiated at an early 
stage In a crisis over Berlin. It brings together political, military, economic and 
logistic problems integrally in an effort to put technical considerations regarding 
airlift and regarding the supplying of West Berlin in their broader perspective. The 
paper takes as its point of departure the signature by the Bloc of a separate peace 
treaty with East Germany and the turn-over to East Germany by the Soviets of access 
controls™ From this point it attempts to develop in sequence Allied actions and 
probable Bloc counteraction , or vice versa. In so doing, the paper considers bo.h 
Bloc and Allied actions which lie outside the strict purview of the Berlin question 
per bc but are relevant to it* 

It is, of course, possible that two or more of the stages of action that we have 
outlined for the Bloc might be combined. We have strung out all the logical steps la 
sequence, however, because we believe 1) that the Bloc Is much more likely than not 
to follow such a gradual approach and 2) that the isolation of each step may be of 
relevance to the planner in deciding on appropriate countermeasures to be taken 
at each stage c If the Bloc were to combine two or more steps, we could, of course, 
do the same. If, on the other hand, we had visualized only the possibility of one or 
two massive steps on the part of the Bloc and had planned our countermeasures 
accordingly, and if instead the Bloc proceeded gradually, we might be left with 
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plans inappropriate to the circumstances that actually obtained* 

It should be said at the outset that our conclusions regarding the utility of an 
airlift — we think it has many advantages — are radically different from those of 
certain earlier studies of the subject,, The principal arguments that have been 
advanced against an airlift are: 1) that even temporary failure to exercise our 
rights of ground access would undermine the morale of the Berliners , 2) that it 
would constitute an inappropriately weak response to the challenge that had been 
posed, and 3) that the use of even passive means of interference by the Bloc could 
prevent our airlift from performing its ultimate or maximum mission, which would 
be to supply the needs of all West Berlin* The first two points are, we believe, 
dealt with adequately in the course of our discussion. The third requires some 
special attention here. 

The mission of supplying the needs of all West Berlin is one which the airlift 
would almost certainly not have to perform at an early stage of its operation. To 
force this mission on the airlift, the Bloc would have to take action against civilian 
German ground access to an extent that would justify other more drastic responses 
on our part. Further, we understand that toe Air Force at present considers that 
a total airlift for all West Berlin is probably feasible against the electronic counter- 
measures (ECM), which are the least dramatic and hence most probable type of 
Bloc interference. We do not pretend to independent judgment on the latter point 
and in our subsequent discussion of the subject merely cite the data which we believe 
to be correct. Further examination of these data would have to be checked with 
authorities on operations of the kind in question, hi this context, however, we point 
out that peacetime air safety standards would not have to be maintained, that ingenious 
and unconventional ways of performing a mission often develop under pressure, and 
that even if airlift were adopted as our initial response, we could switch to other 
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responses at any tine that they appeared appropriate* 

To turn to the positive advantages of an airlift as an initial Allied response , 
we believe that the following are the salient factors: 1) an airlift represents merely 
the continuation of activities that we are already performing, 2) to take action against 
an airlift would put the burden of (figuratively or literally) firing the first shot on the 
Bloc , and 3) use of an airlift permits development of a sequence of progressively 
more serious situations, for each of which we can plan appropriate responses designee 
to persuade the Bloc to go no further — responses, furthermore, which would have 
the best chances of being politically feasible in the West and hence of being credible 
to the Bloc in advance as serious possibilities. 

Assumed Initial. Setting 

The Soviet Union calls the peace treaty conference and, together with other 
Bloc states, signs a peace treaty with East Germany surrendering all Soviet occupation 
rights and duties in East Germany and Berlin and turning over to the East Germans full 
rights and the execution of these rights in controlling all types of access to Berlin. 
Subsequently (for the purposes of this discussion it does not matter precisely when), 
the East Germans demand that Allied military personnel observe as regards ground 
and air access certain administrative procedures which are unacceptable to the Allies* 
Again the precise nature of those demands with regard to autobahn and rail access can 
be passed over; it is only necessary to assume that demands have been made which are 
unacceptable to the Allies, and that the Allies temporarily withhold any attempt to 
exercise their rights of ground access to Berlin. We assume, finally, that the Allies 
have decided to make the air the initial field of contest over the Bloc's unilateral 

decision. 

Initial Bloc action on air access would probably be a statement that with the 
signing of a peace treaty all use of East German air space was now under the control 
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of the East German Governments This principle would be clearly stated in the peace 
treaty Itself (and is, indeed, a "right" which the East Germans have already begun to 
assert) „ The Soviet controller would probably at once leave the Berlin Air Safety 
Center (BASC) and an East German controller would present himself for admittance. 
The East German Government would probably state that it now had complete rights 
and powers of control over air access, but that it wanted to make procedures as 
simple and convenient as possible for the Allied powers and was prepared to have 
its controller do no more than exercise the same rights and functions in the BASC 

that the Soviet controller had exercised. 

It is assumed that the Allied powers would refuse to let the East German 
controller participate in the work of the BASC, The East German Government 
would then probably announce another method of controlling air access, possibly 
designating an airfield such as Schoenofeldt at which aircraft proceeding to and from 
West Berlin would have to land for clearance. Some procedure for She filing of flight 

plans would be set forth. 

Allied Use of Airlift 

It is assumed that the Allies have already determined to ignore any such controls, 
At this point Pan American and British European Airways would be likely to decide that 
lacking assurance of air safety, they would abandon their commercial flights to Berlin, 
Air France could be prevented from abandoning flights because its pilots , who are 
reserve officers, could be put on active duty and ordered to fly. Since this action, 
however, would in effect turn the Air France planes into military aircraft, this dis- 
cussion makes no distinction between Air France planes under these circumstances 
and other Allied military aircraft. 

The Allies at this point would have to determine the scops of the functions 
v*ich they intended to perform with their airlift. They conld limit themselves to 
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activity directly connected with the maintenance of their presence and functions in 
accordance with their rights in Berlin under the instruments of surrender. Even 
so , two further choices would confront them . 

Under their occupation rights the Allies could , if they so chose » continue to 
fly East German refugees out of Berlin to the Federal Republic. The East ..rermans 
could, temporarily at least? of their own volition prevent many of the refugees from 
reaching West Berlin. The Bloc would, however, prefer to induce us to cut off the 
refugee flow ourselves. Ji we used our military airlift to carry the refugees the 
Bloc would, no doubt, denounce us violently. This discussion assumes , however , 
that the Allies would not refuse to transport the refugees. 

Secondly, Allied commercial aircraft have regularly carried citizens of West 
Berlin and citizens of the Federal Republic to and from Berlin. To discontinue this 
service would be to give the East German Government a measure of control over the 
movements of such persons which it did not have prior to the termination of commercial 
Western air traffic between West Berlin and the Federal Republic. While we are 
assuming that at this stage the Bloc would in no way interfere with civilian German 
traffic on ground routes between West Berlin and the FRG, nonetheless if all West 
German and West Berlin officials had to comply with the same control procedures 
as the bulk of passengers now do on ground routes , there would result a perceptible 
increase in the East German powers of control over access to Berlin. This discussion 
thus further assumes that the Allies would decide to use their military airlift not only 
to supply their garrisons in Berlin, but also to perform for citizens of the Federal 
Republic and of West Berlin if they so desired, any or all of the functions previously 

performed by Allied commercial aircraft. 

Temporary Allied Non-Use of Groun dAccegs 

We are assuming, and indeed we believe, that at this stage oi the crisis the 
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Bloc would claim that it was merely requiring certain simple adminltstiatlve 
procedures of the Allies in regard strictly to Allied military access and that it was 
in no way interfering with West German or West Berlin civilian access. We also 
assume and believe that at this stage the East German authorities would be scrupulous 
in facilitating civilian ground traffic between the FRG and West Berlin* 

The siW^.iion at this point would involve assets and liabilities tor both the Bloc 
and the Allies* The Bloc would have proclaimed full East German rights to control 
access to and from Berlin; it would have seen the exercise of these rlgats defied by 
the Allies in the air; the rights would be at least temporarily unviolated (if unused) 
on the ground. The Allies, conversely, would have defied the Bloc’s assertion of 
East German control over access by air, but would have permitted this assertion 
of control at least temporarily to block the exercise of their rights of access on the 

ground. 

The meaning of this mixed bag of assets and liabilities would, we believe, depend 
on the broader context in which these developments were set. In the 16 years that have 
passed since the termination of World War II, the Allies have permitted and tacitly 
accepted the assertion of many forms of communist control over their access to 
Berlin. Allied non-uee of their rights of ground access might, unless the impression 
were counteracted vigorously in other ways, seem to West Berlin's people to be the 
penultimate link in a chain that led to their being abandoned to East German control. 

It might seem that the complete preclusion of Allied military access was only a matter 
of time, and the complete abandonment of the West Berliners to their fate inevitable. 
The confidence of West Berlin might thus be badly shaken and a mood of despair and 
willingness to surrender engendered. Western financial capital, to support the industry 
and commerce of West Berlin might also rapidly dry up, thus adding economic 
stagnation to political despair* 
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For the Allies temporarily to rely on air access need not, however, have llls 
effect 0 K by this time in *he development of the Berlin crisis, ihe West had demon- 
strated in other ways its determination both to stand up to the Bloc's attempts av 
intimidation and to maintain the Western position in Berlin, Allied use of airlift 
at this stage might be understood in a different context* It could appear as only 
an initial approach by the .Allies to a test of strength with the Bloc - a test in which 
Allied resolve was remaining firm* An impression of this kind would feed upon such 
actions as, for example, daring the gradual onset of the Berlin crisis a ^enforcement 
of the Allied military position in West Beilin and Western Europe mor~ generally, and 
an increase of readiness status in the AlUed forces; additional measures in the United 
States to assure that the strategic strike force was secure from surprise attack; 
passage by the Congress of the measures called for in the President's Second State 
cf the Union Message , which would be read as a proof of the Administration's political 
capability to use the great economic weight of the United States to increase US overall 
and especially military power for the longer rim; and new measures by the Allies to 
assure an adequate supply of capital to West Berlin's industry and commerce and a 
thoroughly adequate level of stockpiles of all sorts of necessities in West Berlin. If 
they saw actions of this sort, there is no reason to suppose that the West Berliners 
would regard temporary Allied reliance on air access as the next to last act in their 
tragedy. They might well be concerned about their future, but they have shown their 
basic courage before. Moreover, between nervousness and surrender there is a wide 
gap in the case of people who have strong distaste for the consequences cf capitulation. 

Initial Bloc Reactions 

The Bloc's reaction at this stage to continued Allied use of the air corridors 
and defiance of East German controls over air access could take different forms. 
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It is possible that beyond drawing attention to the Allied "violations of East 
German sovereignty" in the air and making some threats as to the dangerous 
consequences that would be involved if such violations continued, the Bloc wouid 
for a while take no additional actions at all to enforce East German cont.i ol over 
access, hi talcing this course, the Bloc might reason that it could make out Allied 
non-use of ground access co be a victory, and that a substantial un dramatic perio-* 
of delay and inaction would weaken Western resolve, preclude the West's taking 
further defense measures , forestall sanctions against the Bloc and lead relatively 
soon to Western acquiescence in East Germany's "rights" to control air access. 

Even should the Bloc take this course of action, the anticipated results need 
not necessarily follow. The coexistence of the Western and the communist cities 
of Berlin within a narrow compass has always led to numerous incidents, many of 
which have passed more or less unnoticed. Incidents of one sort or another, even 
if there were no communist intention actively to interfere with Allied military air 
traffic, would also inevitably be involved in the maintenance of this traffic. Against 
the background of the Bloc's unilateral action in signing the separate peace treaty 
and in asserting East German control over access, such Incidents could be publicized 
in the West to sustain an atmosphere of crisis and to justify defensive and retaliatory 
measures against the Bloc, 

It is, moreover, far from certain that the Bloc itself would want to maintain 
the situation for long without either taking further steps to enforce its will or taking 
political steps to disengage itself from a sequence of events the consequences of which 

it might not relish. 

P assive Harassmen t 

If sooner or later the Bloc determined to take additional measures to enforce 
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East Germany's control over access to Berlin, it would probably Hrt.t reoort .o 
so-called non-violent means of interfering with Allied military air traffic* These 
would certainly include electronic counter measures (ECM) against communications 

and navigation procedures of our aircrafts 

An all-out use of ECM by the Bloc would put our air traffic onto visual flight 

rules (VFR), and bad winter weather, if the action occurred at this season, would 
substantially reduce our operations. The requirements of the Allied missions in 
Berlin , however, are small; they could obtain almost everything they want from 
the West Berlin market, if they chose to; and in addition, they have stockpiles 
adequate for more than the few months that the bad weather wo aid ls^ 1 * 

The only problem that we would anticipate at this stage might be raised by 
the refugee flow, which in 1930 amounted to some 200,000 persons. This figure, 
however, represents a daily rate of less than 400, or about six plane loads. Even 
in the winter months the weather in the northern and central corridors should permit 
activity at this level. East Germans might wish to flee East Germany in larger _ 
numbers than usual during a crisis (and perhaps plans should be made for accommo- 
dating a backlog temporarily in West Berlin) but we incline to think that this increased 
urge would not be permitted free rein by the East German authorities (despite the 
problems that would be created for us if they opened the flood gates). 

Active Harassme nt 

tte additional means of interference with our airlift cost likely to be employed 
with or after the introduction of ECM would be the use of Bloc aircraft, probably 
only East German at this stage , to harass cur aircraft in the corridors. It is true 
that maneuvers by the East German air force in the corridors on a substantial scale 
could make impossible the operation of our airlift on anything like a norma! peacetime 
basis of air safety, so that, if we held to those standards of air safety, our airlift 
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would shrink to a trickle. For the short-term, however, the needs ol our garrisons 
are small, and essential living supplies could be obtained through civilian merman 
channels. Moreover, and most importantly, there is nothing to say that we would 
have to maintain peacetime air safety standards. At tnis stage in the Berlin cricis 
we would already be in a near -war situation and the assumption of greater risiis vvould 
be justified. While inevitably some pilots would flinch in very near-miss situations, 
we are sure that enough pilots could be found who would stick to the straight and 
narrow track in the corridors. If collisions were involved, or if the Bloc resorted 
to other means of active harassment such as barrage balloons, Western political 
leaders could use these actions to demonstrate again the Bloc's aggressive intent 
and to justify further defensive and retaliatory measures. Western European credits 
to Bloc countries could be suspended, for example, and measures to restrict East- 

West trade undertaken. 

Restriction of Civilian Ground Access 

If even at this stage of tension the Bloc elected to proceed wiih its effort to 
alter the status of West Berlin to its liking, it would still be reluctant to fire the 
first shot. The Bloc would therefore be more likely to choose to start restricting 
West German civilian ground access to Berlin than to start firing at our aircraft 

with their own aircraft or surface-to-air missiles. 

The Bloc might well decide to apply restrictions to German civilian access 
gradually -just progressively delaying the clearance of trains , finding minor 
objections to certain shipments, claiming that certain canals were unusable. 
Stockpiles in West Berlin, however, are already sufficient for from six months 
to one year and could have been built up additionally prior to the development of 
impediments to access. Ground access , moreover , would probably not have been 
completely precluded, and it is estimated that against ECU the Allied powers could, 
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if need be, airlift to West Berlin some 4,200 tons per day on the average (annual 
average). Together with the other sources of supply mentioned, this amount would 
probably be adequate to sustain the population and at least part of West Berlin's 
industrial activity:: 

Even with a complete stoppage of civilian ground traffic and against ECiJ , if 
Is estimated that our airlift and existing stockpiles in Berlin could sustain the West 
Berlin population on a somewhat austere basis for about a year. At the bame time 
if, despite the defensive and retaliatory measures that the West had already taken, 

Hie Bloc went on to impose a complete blockade of Berlin, the Bloc s actions and oui 
exploitation of them could create a situation in which cur preparations to use military 
force to re-open ground access would bo more credible to the Bloc and better justified 
in the eyes of Allied populations than would have been the use of a massive ground 
probe substantially earlier in the development of the crisis. 

If even at this stage the Bloc did not seek some sort of political solution and 
went on the point where we chose to exercise our option of a substantial ground effort, 
there would, of course, be dangers of extended conflict. Nonetheless, in the face of 
any such manifest Bloc effort to seal off Berlin, the West might find itself with little 
alternative but sooner or later to exercise its option to re-open ground access. We 
believe, however, that use of the wide range of measures of readiness, defense, 
and retaliation that would be available to the West in the course of a drawn-out 
sequence of events such as we have described, could in conjunction with diplomatic 
efforts very probably persua.de the Bloc to switch its efforts onto some other track 

well before this point had been reached. 
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Introduction 

The Vienna meeting between President Kennedy and Khrushchev narked 
the beginning of a Soviet campaign to induce the West to agree to new 
negotiations on Berlin and Gemany on Soviet terns* Moscow 1 s tactic at 
present is to stress Soviet determination to conclude a German peace 
treaty rather than the need for negotiations* By this tactic — somewhat 
similar to that of 1958-59 — the Soviets evidently hope to obtain the best 
possible terms for negotiations and simultaneously to strengthen their 
bargaining position in these negotiauionsa 

This paper estimates the likely Soviet position in renewed negoti- 
ations on the problem of Germany, assuming they take place* Particular 
attention is given to the likely minimum Soviet terms for a negotiated 
settlement, 

Moscow* s actual position will be conditioned strongly be several 
factors which are not entirely predictable in terns of expected Soviet 
initiatives and motives — the Soviet assessment of Itestem resolve to 
face up, if need be, to the consequences of unilateral Soviet action; 
Western actions and initiatives both before and during negotiations; and 
the degree of support either side can muster from the uncommitted countries 
of the world, A number of the judgments in this paper must, therefore, be 
expressed in rather general and tentative terms. 


Soviet Objectives 


The record of the pa st 32 months, in particular the negotiations at 
the 1959 Geneva conference, gives clear evidence of Moscow's major objec- 
tive, It is, to consolidate communist rule in East Germany — and, ty 
extension, in all of Eastern Europe — by: (1) containing and eventually 

eliminating the disruptive influence of a free West Berlin; and/or (2) 
confirming the final division of Germany and enhancing the international 
status of the East German regimes This has been reflected in one way or 
another in all Soviet proposals made to date — Moscow's maximum proposal 
for a "two Germanies" peace treaty and, on this basis, a West Berlin "free 
city"; its fallback proposals for a sepa rate "free city" agreement {June 1, 

1959 protocol), for an "interim" Berlin agreement (June 10, June 19, and 
July 28, 1959, May 9, I960), and for "interim" all-German talks (June it, 1961), 
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In addition, the Soviets would hope for an agreement on Berlin and 
the two Germanies that would seriously weaken NATO by calling into question 
the West’s determination 'bo live up to its commitment s 0 The Soviets proba- 
bly regard this aim as a by-product, however, as they cannot be sure that, 
in pressing their demands, they would not strengthen NATO in the final 
analysis o 

To date, the USSR has made no real effort to utilize its Berlin threat 
as a bargaining device for checking West German rearmament or for other 
objectives a indeed, the Soviets from the very beginning have been careful 
to reject any connection between a Berlin settlement and a disarmament 
agreement (such as the Rapacki Plan), obviously being aware of the possi- 
bility for almost endless procrastination in disarmament negotiationSo 

It is true that the USSR's draft peace treaty of January 10, 1959 
would provide for the virtual neutralization and demilitarization of West 
Germany a However, it is extremely doubtful that the Soviets have ever 
regarded this draft. — in its present form — as a serious negotiating 
proposalj the unilateral action w hioh they threaten — transfer of access 
controls to the East Germans — would be far less onerous to the West than 
the provisions of the draft treaty (demilitarization of West Germany, 
acceptance of the "two Germanies 11 thesis, as well as conversion of West 
Berlin into a "free city* 1 )* 

At the same time, this past record does not necessarily mean that 
the Soviets would under all future circumstances avoid linking the Berlin 
issue with the question of German rearmaments Such a move could further 
Soviet aims vis-a-vis West Germany or serve as a cloak for a Soviet retreat 
on the Berlin fronts 


Terms of Negotiations 

Peace Conference vs. Negotiating Conference c Moscow's formal position 
calls for the convening of a peace conference of all states at war with 
Nazi Germany for the purpose of concluding a peace treaty with the "two 
Germanies*" Past Soviet behavior and current Soviet statements indicate 
that tiie USSR anticipates a Western rejection of this proposal and actually 
is aiming for a four- or six-power conference to conduct negotiations on 
the Berlin and "two Germanies" issue, It is to this prospect that the 
remainder of this paper i3 directed** 


Agenda, In his June 28 (1961) speech, Khrushchev stated that "we are 
for negotiations with the Western powers on the question of a peaceful 
settlement with Germany*" (italics added,, ) This statement represents a 
relatively neutral agenda formula, particularly since it is the first such 
Soviet statement during the present campaign?, It seems likely that the USSR 
would accept an agenda formula which avoided a bias in its favor — ise 3 , 
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which did not specify Berlin and a German peace treaty as subjects of 
negotiations# However, the Soviets would not accept a formula which 
implied four-power responsibility for German reunification# As noted 
below, there have been recent indications that tha Soviets may wish to 
revert to their position of 195b-57 and raise the question of European 
security in connection with German problems# However, the Soviets would 
probably seek to have the specific terms of the agenda formula limited 
to the German question.. The Soviets probably calculate that specific 
inclusion of disarmament on the agenda would undercut the Soviet rationale 
for including the GIiR (and FRG) in the conference,* And Moscow would prefer 
to have the West assume the initiative in raising European security 
questions in this connection# 


Part icip a nts and Level of Negotiations 3 In his July 8 speech, 

Khru cEchev - hinted that he would like to have a summit-level conference* 

This may be nothing more than an initial bargaining position. Indeed, there 
is some evidence that the Soviets would not object to, and might even prefer, 
a conference on the foreign ministers 1 level# UXbricht* s gratuitous reference 
to a foreign ministers* conference in his June 13 interview with Hearst 
supports this conclusion. Also, a foreign ministers* conference would give 
the USSR a better argument for including the East Germans (having the pre- 
cedent of tiie German advisors at the Geneva foreign ministers* conference 
in 1959) , and would leave the way open for another round of negotiations — 
at the summit level — should the conference deadlock 0 Khrushchev might 
want to avoid the acute embarrassment he suffered — particularly vis-a-vis 
the Chinese Communists — when he committed his prestige to a successful 
outcome of the Paris summit conference*, 


The Soviets almost certainly would raise the demand for East and West 
German participation in a conference, particularly a foreign ministers* 
conference confined to the German question,. Even though they did not press 
the point of German participation in connection with the Paris summit confer- 
ence, the Soviets would probably be persistent in this demand, calculating 
that the West’s desire to forestall unilateral action (a more acute threat 
now than in I960) by means of negotiations would undercut obstinancy on 
"procedural” arrangements 0 Moscow might, however, be prepared to leave open 
this question until the conference convened (as in the case of Polish and 
Czech participation in the 1959 conference) and would agree to advisor status 
for the East and West Germans. The Soviets might even tiircp the demand 
altogether if they felt that the West had a take-it-or-leave-it attitude 
toward negotiations# 
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Negotiating Tactics - Opening Moves 

Probably the first Soviet step in negotiations would be to table — 
for the record — its draft M two Germanies" peace treaty of January 10, 

1959 (possibly including the miner amendments the Soviets offered at the 
1959 Geneva conference)* As noted above, the Soviets would not s’egsrd 
this as a serious proposal for negotiations, but as a maximum demand 
designed to highlight the "reasonableness 1 11 of subsequent, lesser demands® 

The USSR might also table, at or about the same time, a proposal for 
a separate agreement on a "free city" administration for West Berlin, along 
the' lines - of its June X, 1959 protocol* If so, this proposal might contain 
some innovations. In particular, it might provide for a larger UN role 
than previous Soviet proposals have specified (i*e», registering the "free 
city" agreements with the UN and periodic reports to the UN Security Council 
by the supervisory international commission). The June Ij., 1961 aide-memoire 
and Khrushchev* s June £8 speech went beyond the previous Soviet position 
by proposing, respectively, the stationing of neutral troops "under UN 
auspices" in West Berlin and a UN role as guarantor as an alternative to 
four-power or neutral "Droops » Presumably Mo s cor believes that a UN 
supervisory commission, with a UNEF type of force made up of neutral troops 
at its disposal, would be more attractive to the Western powers, would 
virtually ensure eventual GDR admission to the UN, and would win wider 
support among other UN members ai/ In another obvious appeal to the uncommitted 
nations, the communists have recently been stressing (since publication of 
the June U memorandum), and presumably would include in any revised proposal 
"free city" plan, that West Berlin would be "neutral" under a "free city" 
arrangementc, 


Negotiating Tactics - Middle Gam e 

Assuming these proposals were rejected by the West as a basis for 
negotiations (and the Soviets would expect a rejection), the Soviets would 
probably table one of their several "interim" agreements which are now on 
record, namely, an i: 'interim" agreement on West Berlin, coupled with all- 
German talks (along the lines of the memorandums of July 28, 1959 and May 9, 
1960),H/ or> an "interim" agreement providing for all-German talks (as given 
in the June U, 1961 memorandum)® 


1, The Soviets may also hope in this fashion to improve their diplomatic 
position following the conclusion of a separate peace treaty, if the situation 
comes to that* See IR-8I4.92* 

2 0 For the "interim" agreement provisions of the various Soviet pro- 
posals see IR-8U88 - The Soviet Position on Berlin and Germany July 1959- 
May 196l» 
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It appears likely that the Soviets would choose the latter for their 
initial fallback proposal; it is the most recent of the Soviet proposals, 
and Khrushchev asserted, In his July 2 conversation with British Ambassador 
Roberts, that the Soviets were opposed to picking up negotiations where the 
1959 Geneva conference left off. These developments should not, however, 
be interpreted as meaning lack of Soviet interest in an "interim" agreement 
on Berlin; Khrushchev! s statement to Roberts is an understandable reaction 
to the US announcement that it was not bound by positions taken during the 
Geneva talks. 


The Soviets would, of course, realize that the June h " interim” agree- 
ment proposal was unacceptable to the West; it represents nothing less than 
a firm Western commitment to sign a "two Germanies" treaty (or accept a 
unilateral Soviet treaty) after a brief interlude of all-German talks 
designed by the Soviets to prove — by the foreordained failure of such 
talks to reach agreement on unification that the chances of German pe- 
unifi cation were dead, once and for all*— (Khrushchev bluntly stated the 
latter as an aim during his talks with President Kennedy,) 



However, the Soviets could manipulate or moderate their June k proposal 
in a number of ways. If they chose to seek a negotiated agreement along 
these lines, the Soviets might "concede 1 11 that the interim period for all- 
German talks could be lengthened, or that the question of what happens after 
the interim period lapses could be left open, or even that the German talks 
could be combined with a standing four-power commission charged with 
examining the German question. The aim of this Soviet approach would be to 
enhance the status of the GDR and to win eventual acceptance of the "two 
Germam.es" concept. 


Alternatively, the Soviets might choose to stand firm on their June h 
proposal as it now stands with the purpose of using it as a lever for getting 
the West to consider another, presumably more forthcoming, alternative pro- 
posal, in particular, an interim proposal on Berlin^ As discussed below, the 
Soviets would also be prepared to entertain modifications in such a proposal. 



1. The June U memorandum provides: "An interim solution could be 

adopted for a definite period,, The four powers will urge the German states 
to agree in any way acceptable to them on the questions pertaining to a 
peace settlement with Germany and reunification. The four powers will 
declare in advance that they will recognize any agreement which the Germans 
reach. In case of a positive outcome of the talks between the GDR and the 
German Federal Republic a single peace treaty would then be agreed on and 
signed. If the German states are not able to agree on questions mentioned 
above, measures will be taken for the conclusion of a peace treaty with both 
German states or with one of them at the discretion of the countries con- 
cerned, In order not to drag out the peace settlement, it is necessary to 
establish deadlines within which the Germans must explore the possibilities of 
agreement on questions falling within their internal competence-, The Soviet 
Government regards a period not exceeding six months adequate for such talks 
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While the foregoing represents the most likely pattern of Soviet 
initiatives in the opening and middle phases of negotiations, there are 
other possible Soviet gambits which merit mention* For some time, the 
Soviets have been hinting that they might bring forth a truncated "two 
Germanies" peace treaty limited to provisions (1) ending the state of war, 
(2) recognizing existing German borders (and states), (3) calling for non- 
aggression and non-acquisition of nuclear weapons the two Germanies, 
and (U) establishing a new status for West Berlin^ They might even limit 
the treaty draft to the first two points, with the proviso that the status 
of West Berlin would be unchanged for a stipulated period of time pending 
agreement on a new status* It seems unlikely, however, that Moscow would 
take this step until it was reasonably sure that the Western powers were 
willing to discuss the terms of a peace treaty, as it would not want to 
sacrifice for naught the propaganda advantages of the existing draft treaty 
provisions providing for the virtual neutralization and demilitarize bion of 
West Germany s 

There have been several recent indications of a possible switch in 
Moscow 8 s position opposing any ties between its Berlin demands and a dis- 
armament agreement* In his July 8 speech, Khrushchev renewed various Soviet- 
proposals on European security — the Rapacki plan, withdrawal of foreign 
troops, NATO-War saw Pact non— aggression treaty, measures for preventing a 
surprise attack — which have been virtually domant since 1959 o (Ulbricht 8 s 
"peace plan," announced July 6, I?6l, contains similar provisions, and 
Khrushchev 8 s June 28 speech contained a gratuitous endorsement of certain 
proposals for trocp withdrawals made by Field Marshal Montgomery*) Perhaps 
even more significant, in his talk with Ambassador Roberts, the Soviet leader 


la Khrushchevas June 28 speech contains the most recent hints concern- 
ing such an approach* In. discussing the terms of a "two Germanies" treaty, 
Khrushchev stated that the FP.G could remain in NATO and the GDR in the 
Warsaw Pact "until the two sides come to an agreement on the liquidation of 
military blocs*" This would mean in effect an indefinite continuation of the 
present treaty ties of West and East Germany* Heretofore, the farthest the 
Soviets have gone on this direction was to allow that these treaty ties 
could remain in effect "temporarily" following the conclusion of a peace 
treaty. In addition, Khrushchev outlined the terms of a "two Germanies" 
treaty in the following words : "The Soviet Government proposes that the 

postwar frontiers in Europe be guaranteed against any encroachment by 
revenge- seekers and that the situation in Western Berlin be improved^ We 
propose that in an international document the Germans pledge never to make 
any attempt on the independence, freedom, and sovereignty of other states, 
and to live with them in peace and friendship, without resorting to the use 
of or the threat of force 
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suggested that European security was a very important issue tied up with 
the German problem* but one which the West had been ignoring recently©:!/ 

Moot likely these statements are aimed primas^ily at awakening Western 
interest in these oft-rejected Soviet proposals in preparation for a 
possible renewal of disarmament negotiations a By dangling before the West 
a possible way out of a major crisis over Berlin — i e e 0 * postponement of 
a separate peace treaty while negotiations on an agreement on European 
security are conducted* the Soviets probably hope to elicit a conditional 
but positive response from the West which in turn they would cite as an 
endorsement for separate* unconditional negotiations on European security 
within a reconstituted disarmament forum* For thi*s reason* and because 
the Soviets would not want to weaken pi'ematurely the force of their demands 
on the Berlin and "two Germanies" issues (which serve the major Soviet aim 
and which also offer the Soviets more promise of ready* concrete gains than 
drawn-out dxs armament talks)* it is unlikely that Moscow would initiate during 
the early or middle stages of negotiations on Berlin any proposal linking 
the German and disarmament issues* Under certain conditions* however* the 
Soviets might mak^ such a move during the later stage of negotiations* and 
it is in this connection that Khrushchevas remarks are particularly signifi- 
cant G 



Neg otiating Tactics — En d Game 

General Considerations 0 Before coming to grips with the root cf the 
problem — namely* the mdnimiim terms of a negotiated settlement likely to 
be acceptable to the Soviets — it is desirable to examine several general 
considerations which lave an important bearing on this quest ion* 


First* the history of Soviet handling of the Berlin question over the 
past 32 months demonstrates that — quite apart from the possible risks and 
political liabilities of unilateral action — — the Soviet Government believes 
that it can gain more through negotiated agreements than through f oro;,mg 
the Wert to accommodate itself to communist unilateral action regarding 
Berlin o Moreover* realising that they have little hope of inducing the 
West to agree to their maximum demands — establishment of a "free city" 
and signature of a "two Germanics 1 11 peace treaty of some sort — the Soviets 
actually aim at an initial* relatively limited "interim" agreement which 
would leave the way onen for further advances through negotiations and 
graduated pressures *£/ 


1, East German spokesman Hermann Ha tern also raised this European 
security issue at the July 6 Volkskammer session© 



2* See XM/RSB-MM-61-130* Soviet Handling of the Berlin Problem * 
June 22* l?6l* for a further discussion "of” this point 0 
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Second, despite Khrushchev's current insistence that the USSR “will " 
sign a peace treaty by the end of 1961, there is actually considerable 
leeway in the Soviet judgment of what would constitute an acceptable agree- 
ment # Even though the Soviets are probably confident that they could 
manipulate the implementation of a separate treaty in such a way as to avoid 
undue risks of war, the more they are convinced by prior Western actions and 
statements that implementation of a separate treaty to a certain point would 
bring on a dangerous confrontation of opposing forces, the more inclined they 
would be to accept a relatively innocuous negotiated settlement*, At the 
same time, Western military readiness moves, taken at an early stage of the 
developing crisis over Eerlin, which had a "war or capitulate" ring to them 
would actually have the effect of making the Soviet negotiating position 
more rigid by making a retreat from maximum Soviet demands more difficult 0 

Finally, there is also considerable flexibility in Moscow's negoti- 
ating position regarding the choice of which of its several, interlocking 
objectives to concentrate on: undercutting the Western position in Berlin, 
which was the main, intent of Soviet proposals tabled at Geneva and Paris; 
promoting the "two Germanies" concept, which would be served by an agree- 
ment along the lines of the June U "interim" proposal; or limiting West 
German rearmament, which would be a principle aim of an agreement on 
European regional disarmament. 


Pe rimeters of Soviet Position , The foregoing discussion indicates 
that there is a shading scale — both vertical and horizontal — of "minimum" 
Soviet positions, and that the actual "minimums" will be determined (1) to 
some extent by the interest the West shows in one or the other potential 
areas of agreement, and (2) even more significantly by Moscow's estimate of 
the West's resolve to resist major encrochments on its rights regarding 
Berlin* 

There is, however, a hard outer shell of Soviet resolve which bounds 
this area of flexibility: 

— Moscow would not agree to any meaningful step toward unifying 
Germany under a freely elected central government. Nor would it agree to 
any proposal conveying Soviet acceptance of sole four-power responsibility 
for German unification;, (However, the Soviets can be compelled to take a 
less negative public stance on German unity ty energetic Western diplomatic 
moves in support of this concepts) 

— Moscow would not agree to any proposal ty which it would forego the 
"right" to conclude a separate peace treaty (i,e 0 , accept the idea that a 
German treaty can only be concluded with a unified German Government),, 

— Moscow would not accept any agreement which would tie its hands for 
an indefinite period in contesting West Berlin's present status (i«e., would 
confirm existing Allied rights in Berlin until the formation of a unified 
German government). 
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— Moscow would not accept an agreement conferring "free city" status 
on all of Berlin which contained reasonable guarantees that the unified 
free city would remain independent of the GDR* 

Broadly speaking, the West has open to it four approaches to an agree- 
ment with the USSR reached prior to a separate peace treaty: (l) acceptance 
of existing Soviet proposals with modifications; (2) "interim" agreements; 
(3) expanded or substitute agreements; or (h) agreement to defer agreement* 
The likely minimum Soviet position in each of these instances is presented 
without regard to its relative acceptability to the West* 


Modification of Existing Soviet Proposal s* If the West indicated 
interest in negotiating a new status for Berlin, the Soviets would probably 
offer modifications in their proposal for a West Berlin "free city" in 
addition to those cited above* In particular, they would probably agree to 
an arrangement by which the UN, in addition to establishing a supervisory 
commission and a symbolic police force for West Berlin, would be given 
control over non-GDR traffic to West Berlin — i*e», placement of UN 
controllers at surface and air checkpoints* (The USSR would almost certainly 
reject, however, the establishment of a land corridor between the FRG and 
West Berlin on the grounds that this would be a denial of East German 
sovereignty*! ) The communists could find compensations in such an arrange- 
ment, fsmn .though it would mean a derogation of GDR authority* The UN would 
be obliged to corao to some sort of an agreement with the GDR, thus virtually 
assuring the latter* 3 eventual acceptance as a member of the world organi- 
zation, And. although such a strong UN presence would make it difficult for 
the USSR and GDR to bring pressure to bear on the "free city’s" affairs, 
in particular West Berlin's role as the transit center for the flow of 
refugees to the FRG, the communists would still be in a position eventually 
to challenge the UN's tolerance of such "activities" inimical to the GDR 
regime* 

As an alternative modification of their West Berlin "free city" pro- 
posal, the Soviets might propose that the "free city 1 s" administration be 
guaranteed by a supervisory commission and symbolic military force composed 
of the three Western Allies* In such case, however, the Soviets would 
almost certainly insist on GDR control of access routes and GDR and USSR 
signature of the original agreement* 



The USSR would not adhere to any formal agreement limiting the terms 
of a separate peace treaty it might choose to sign with the GDR* However, 
if confronted with an unyielding We stern position in the course of negoti- 
ations and if convinced that the West* s response to a unilateral infringe- 
ment of its rights in Berlin would create high risks of general war and 
high political costs, the Soviets might possibly reach an informal 
understanding with the West to include a provision in the separate treaty 
deferring implementation of the treaty provisions regarding Berlin for a set 
period, until an agreement on West Berlin's "free city" status was reached* 
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"Interim 11 or Limited Ag r eements, The major Soviet aims in a minimal 
interim agreement on the Berlin or ''two Germanies" issues would be to 
attain some evidence of "progress" on these issues and to keep a free hand 
to raise new demands at the expiration (or during the course) of the 
agreements At Geneva, the Soviets indicated a willingness to leave open 
the question of what would happen to Western rights in Berlin after an 
interim or limited agreement expired. But they also demonstrated clearly 
their opposition to any proposal specifically reaffirming Western rights 
indefinitely* 

Toward the end of the Geneva conference, Gromyko indicated that the 
USSR would accept an 18-month agreement on Berlin providing for (1) a 
reduction of Western troops in West Berlin (in exchange for a USSR declara- 
tion that all Soviet troops had been withdrawn from East Berlin) 3 (2) the 
non-stationing of nuclear weapons in Berlin (3) declarations by the three 
Western Allies, on the one hand, and the GDR, on the other, that they would 
not engage in activities hostile to the other side; (U) reconsideration of 
the situation by the four powers at the expiration of the 18-month period; 
and (5) maintenance of existing access modalities during the period of the 
agreements 

In a pinch, the Soviets would probably be prepared to accept a less 
comp rehens ive limited agreement on Berlin (with the terms varying in 
roughly inverse ratio to the length of the agreement),? Probably the minimum 
terms the Soviets would accept would be a four-power agreement providing for 
(1) a freeze on troop levels in Berlin (or, alternatively, affirmation that 
there are no juridical ties between the FRG and Berlin); (2) endorsement of 
separate statements by the West and by the GBR pledging in some fashion to 
constrain activities prejudicial to the other side in regard to Berlin; 

(3) renewal of negotiations on the situation after a set period — say, one 
and one-half to three years — in exchange for maintenance of existing access 
modalities during the same period; and (it ) no statement, one way or another, 
concerning Allied rights in Berlin, 

As for the minimal Soviet terms for an agreement limited to interim 
talks between the two Germanies, the USSR would probably be prepared to 
omit any reference to commitments regarding the signature of a peace treaty 
following the expiration of the set period (or the failure of the talks) in 
exchange for an agreement to hold four-power talks to reconsider the German 
problem at the end of a relatively short period — say, one to two years* 

There is a chance that the USSR would accept an open-ended (no set time- 
limit) agreement on Berlin along the foregoing lines. In such case, the 
Soviets would undoubtedly insist on some language suggesting the provisional 
nature of the agreement and an understanding to reconsider the question 
later. Another variation of the all-German talks approach, in effect 
amounting to deferral of an agreement, is discussed below. 
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Expanded or Substitute A gr eement-3 . Because of the additional variables 
involved, it is particularly difficult to estimate the likely minimal Soviet 
conditions for an agreement which either submerged the Berlin issue in a 
much broader East-West accommodation or substituted in its stead an under- 
standing on another issue# As a general proposition, it seems unlikely — 
for the foreseeable future at least — that the Soviets would abandon their 
basic positions on Berlin and Germany (i#e#, agree to guarantee indefinitely 
the status quo regarding Berlin, or agree to a four-power plan to unify 
Germany through free elections) except in exchange for Western concessions 
so high that the deal would be patently unacceptable to the West# Therefore, 
agreements of this type would be essentially another form of interim agree- 
ment. They might improve the tenr,3 of interim agreements as they related 
specifically to Berlin and a German peace treaty (the USSR might even agree to 
no agreement whatsoever on these two issues, so long as its "right” to 
unilateral action was not denied for an indefinite period), but the West would 
have to be prepared to offer concessions in other fields# 

A distinction should be drawn between proposals of this sort which 
could be quickly negotiated or accomplished through declaration (e.ge. 

Western recognition of the GDR or the Oder— Neisse line, further restrictions 
on nuclear arms in Germany, HATO-Warsaw Pact non-aggression treaty) and those 
which would require lengthy and perhaps inconclusive negotiations (European 
security system, simultaneous talks on German unity, all-German contacts, 
and German peace treaty). The former approach could win the West more time 
or better terms for a limited agreement on Berlin, but it might also stimulate 
the communists 1 appetite. The latter approach has more to commend for it, 
as it would involve few if any irreversible concessions by the We3t, and 
would provide an opportunity to defuse the Berlin issue by submerging it in 
broader issues for some time to come. 


Deferral of Agreement# Finally, given a high appreciation of Western 
resolve, the USSR "quite”l"ikely would agree to remand the issues under 
negotiation to another negotiating forum. This could come about in several 
ways# 


If the negotiations were held on the foreign ministers* level, the USSR 
would probably agree to refer the issues to a subsequent summit conference in 
order to resolve remaining differences (in the event the two sides reached 
substantial areas of agreement at the original conference), or, in order to 
avert a dangerous crisis (in the event their was a full breakdown of the 
original talks, though in this case the USSR would probably first take some 
further steps in the direction of concluding a separate treaty). 

If the negotiations were held at the summit level, the USSR would 
probably agree to remand the talks to the foreign ministers in order to 
resolve remaining differences in the event the two sides had reached sub- 
stantial agreement. Indeed, given the short duration of summit conferences, 
this step would probably be necessary on technical grounds alone. 
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There is a third, and more promising means of defusing the Berlin crisis 
by spinning out negotiations over an extended period. If the Vest played 
its cards right, it seems not unlikely that the USSR would agree to the 
formation of a four-power commission, without a specified terminal date, to 
consider the terms of a German settlement (means of unification, peace trea y )t 
However, in order to make this palatable to the Soviets and in order to 
maintain intact its own position regarding German unity, the Vest would 
probably have to make two concessions to the Soviets, namely! (ljjtne in- 
clusion in the commission of advisors from the two Germanies (the Soviets 
hold that unification can only be achieved by the two Germanies but- that the 
four powers can assist the latter in this endeavor), and (2) Allied apreemen 
to consider simultaneously with unification the terms of a peace treaty with 
a uni fied Germany, which also would inevitably mean discussion of Germany's 
international boundaries. 


Expansion of the terms of reference of the commission to include 
European security measures would give the West (and the USSR) more leeway 
in conducting the work of the commission without coining to an early impasse 
and without corrpromising basic positions on the future of Germany and _ Berlin* 
However, the Soviets would probably insist, in this instance, on the inclusion 
of Poland and Czechoslovakia* 
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MAKING THE MOST OF BERLIN 

W. Phillips Davison 
the RAND Corporation 
July 20, 1961 


A plea for recognition that Soviet 
pressure on West Berlin represents 
a potential asset to U.S. foreign 
policy as well as a problem 


SUMMARY 


The Berlin situation provides an opportunity for the 
West to emphasize facts about the city itself and 
about East Germany that are highly embarrassing to 
the Soviets . 

By using the Berlin crisis to focus attention-- 
particularly in emerging nations - on the Soviet 
record in Berlin and East Germany, the United States 
can substantially raise the cost to the Soviets of 
bringing pressure on West Berlin. 

The United States at present lacks the facilities 
to exploit the Berlin situation fully. Supple- 
mentary resources should therefore be made available 
to bring the force of world opirion to bear on the 
Soviets . 

An effort of this nature will not reduce political 
flexibility in any way, but will provide a valuable 
adjunct to the diplomatic, economic, and military 
measures taken in defense of Berlin. 
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MAKING THE MOST OF BERLIN 

The West has a Good Story to Tell About Berlin 

Every time the Soviets renew their three. ts to Berlin 

they focus world attention on a situation which, morally and 

of 

legally, is more heavily weighted in favor/ the West than 
any other current world problem. The West Berlin population 
backs up the Western position almost to a man; its devotion 
to the West has been demonstrated repeatedly. Berliners 
want Allied forces in the city; they don't trust Soviet 
or international guarantees . The West's legal position is 

clear. 

By way of contrast, the political instrument of the 
Soviets is the Ulbricht regime, one of the most unpopular 
of the satellite governments . Hie totalitarian and colonial 
character of East Germany can be convincingly documented to 
anyone visiting Berlin or even West Germany: refugee camps 

are full of eloquent witnesses to the suppression of the 
East Germans by the Soviets; some of the leading officials 
of East Germany are Soviet citizens; the historical record 
of Soviet exploitation and oppression of East Germany is 
eloquent. Furthermore, the Soviets now propose to break 
s evera 1 in t ema t iona 1 commi tmen t s . 
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Ihe Berlin situation, and indeed the whole German 
picture, is also heavily weighted in favor of the Western 
approach to economics. Here two areas are juxtaposed that 
started from approximately the same base after the war, 
except that the East was somewhat more self-sufficient and 
less destroyed. Now, after fifteen years, East Germany 
is not only far behind West Germany economically, but 
has even stopped talking about catchhg up with the West 
German standard of living. If apologists for East Germany 
try to find extenuating circumstances for this, they are 
likely to fall into the even more serious trap of admitting 
that the Soviets have exploited the area economically, and 
have imposed very heavy military burdens on it. 

Hie recent history of Berlin and East Germany is still 

more damaging to the communist world image. Soviet looting 
after World War II, the formation of the Socialist Unity 
Party at gunpoint, the rigging of East German elections, the 
Berlin blockade of 1948-49, the violation of human rights 
in East Germany, frequent kidnappings in West Berlin, and 
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many other chapters, compose a story that can be fully 
documented, and that shows Communism in a very poor light 
indeed. Every time that attention is focussed on Berlin 
it is relevant to recall this history. It is also relevant, 
in connection with the Soviet "free city" proposal, to recall 
former Soviet guarantees, such as the one Molotov gave 
Estonia in 1939: 

The assistance pact with the Soviet Union 
would not bring any perils . We do not want 
to impair your sovereignty or form of 
government. We are not going to force 
communism upon Estonia. We do not want to 
hurt the economic system of Estonia, Estonia 
will retain her independence, her government, 
parliament, foreign and domestic policy, army 
and economic system. We are not going to 
touch all this.... You may be sure that you 
will never regret you signed this pact with 
us. Our Bolshevik word is like steel ... .When 
the Bolsheviks promise something, we shall 
keep it. 

Many similar guarantees , and the story of what became of them, 
are called to mind by the present Soviet tactics. 

Finally, any discussion of the situation in East Germany 
can be used to show up the unpopularity of other regimes in 
the satellite countries --a point about which the Soviet Union 
appears to be particularly sensitive. 


Thus , 
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Thus, by directing world attention to Berlin, the 
Soviets are also providing an occasion for the West to 
call attention to the legal and moral background of the 
situation and the sorry communist record. 

The Soviets are vulnerable to World Public Opinion 

At the same time that they are bringing Berlin into the 
headlines again the Soviets are investing large quantities 
of energy and money throughout the world in trying to identify 
the West with opposition to popular aspirations, with warlike 
tendencies, and with colonial intentions. They are also 
investing time and rubles in trying to show that the 
communist system of economic development is more efficient 
and more successful than a free economy. They have been 
successful in convincing some leaders in new nations of the 
superiority of the Soviet system; others have bean persuaded 
that there is no appreciable difference between the communist 
and the free world. Yet the facts of the Berlin and German 
situations constitute a powerful counter-argument to many 
of the principal Soviet themes . 

Let's imagine for a moment what the Soviets would be 
likely to do if the situation were reversed; if the moral. 
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legal, and economic considerations were heavily on their 
side, if the Berliners supported them fully, and if we 
were threatening the freedom of West Berlin. Certainly, 
the Soviets would make every effort to exploit this 
opportunity and to damage our position to the maximum 
extent possible in every part of the world. We could expect 
"save-Berlin" committees to spring up in many countries . 
Resolutions demanding justice for Berlin from every 
possible communist-front organization and some non- communist 
organizations would converge on Washington. Mob action 
against U.S. embassies in many countries could be expected; 
scarcely a U.S.I.S. window would remain unbroken. Delegations 
from all sorts of legal and humanitarian organizations would 
be sent to Berlin, and their reports on the threat to freedom 
offered by the imperialist and capitalist powers would be 
widely publicized. It is probable that such a campaign 
would have a real impact on uncommitted opinion throughout 
the world; it would nullify some of the political effects 
of our economic and military aid, and it would make our 
political position in many uncommitted countries even more 
difficult. It would thus ultimately have a real dollars 
and cents cost for us , 
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By the same token, if we are willing to make the effort, 
we, too, can organize a world- wide campaign that would turn 
the Soviet threat to Berlin to our political advantage. 

This would not by itself save West Berlin, but it would be 
an important factor in helping to save it, in conjunction 
with military and economic measures, by increasing the 
political cost to the Soviets of trying to change the 
status quo . A campaign of the kind envisaged could be 
expected to reduce the power of local communist leaders 
in some countries, to lower good-will for the Soviets and 
East Germans in others, to make it more difficult for the 
East Germans to develop their trade relationships, and so 
on. Of course the West cannot use the same propaganda 
techniques and strategies that the Soviets would use. 

For us they would be counter-productive. But it is my firm 
belief that our own more sober and factual methods can be 
even more effective in the long run. 

We should recognize, however, that at present the relevant 
agencies of the U.S. government do not have the money or 
personnel to conduct a campaign of this kind. They are 
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already overburdened by existing programs. Additional 
resources would have to be allocated to the task. 

Steps for Exploiting the Berlin Situation 

It is suggested, therefore, that the Departments and 
Agencies concerned with political exploitation of Soviet 
pressure on Berlin be given authority as soon as possible 
to employ additional personnel on short-term arrangements, 
to contract for the performance of services, and to cover 
the necessary expenses of the activity that are not already 
provided for in departmental and agency budgets . These 
expanded activities would, of cour s e, have to be undertaken 
on a co-ordinated basis and in accordance with a general 
plan. 

The directing officials and the groups — both 
official and private ■*- through which they work should be 
enabled to conduct their activities in close co-ordination 
with authorities in tfest Germany and Berlin. Indeed, a 
combined German-American approach might be most effective. 

Some English and French participation might also be desirable; 
it is probable that their experience and capabilities in many 

parts 
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parts of the world would be valuable, and they should 
in any case be kept informed. 

Planning for the operation should proceed in two 
stages. First, a rapid review should be made to determine 
the geographical areas in which the Soviets might have the 
most to lose, or the West the most to gain, through intensive 
political exploitation of the Berlin situation. For 
example, it might be found that Soviet or East German 
investment in Country X had reached a point where the 
Communists would soon start reaping political gains if 
there were no intervening events to damage their standing. 

In Country Y, on the other hand, it might be found that the 
leaders were already well aware of Soviet aggressiveness, 
but realized that they would have to walk a neutralist 
tightrope until the balance of power had changed. This 
review, therefore, would be designed to pinpoint areas of 
emphasis^ the story should be told especially in those 
countries where it is likely to do the most good. 

Once areas of emphasis had been determined, a program 
of action, specially designed for each araa by Washington 
planners in conjunction with U.S. and possibly West German 
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officials on the spot, should be brought into play. 

This would involve invitations for local leaders to visit 
Berlin, visits by Berliners to the principal capitals con- 
cerned, preparation of popular historical treatments on 
Berlin and Germany, a vast increase in the publicity 
designed for specific leaders and populations, visits 
to capitals throughout the world by prominent Americans 
who are familiar with the Berlin situation, appeals from 
Mayor Brandt to leaders in new countries ("You who have 
recently gained your freedom know how important it is; 
help us to preserve ours"), and indeed any stratagem 
that can successfully stand the test of sober scrutiny. 

The activity should be designed to emphasize the 
moral, legal, and economic issues involved in the Berlin 
situation: the fact that East Germany has never had a free 

election and is ruled by a government supportedbnly by 
Soviet weapons, that West Berlin has voted almost to a man 
again and again in favor of maintaining its present status, 
that Soviet promises and guarantees have proved worthless 
in the past, and so on. It should also show up the Soviet 
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"free city" proposal as a prelude to take-over, and emphasize 
that it is not wanted by West Berliners and will not reduce 
tension. Operations would, of course, have to be conducted 
with sensitivity, and hidden efforts to manipulate the reactions 
of foreign publics should be avoided. A factual, low 
pressure but large volume campaign would seem to promise 
the best results. 

What Results Can Be Expected ? 

The proposals advanced here are not new; all of them 
have been tried on a small scale at one time or another. 

This suggestion, therefore, is not that the United States 
embark on a new activity, but that it expand present 
activities to a level of effort similar to that employed 
by the Soviets in exploiting the situation in Cuba, race 
disorders in the South of the United States, or charges of 
bacteriological warfare in Korea, even though the specific 
techniques of the Western and Soviet campaigns would be quite 
different . 

Without a study of each area, it is impossible to predict 
the kinds of responses that might be expected. However, the 
reactions of Africans and Asians who have visited Berlin in 
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the past have been encouraging, and it is probable that 
much more could be done by way of informing future visitors 
about the issues involved and giving them opportunities 
to inform themselves. Much more could also be done to 
inform those who cannot make their own observations on the 
spot. Several years ago, an Indian visitor to Berlin was 
so disturbed by the violation of moral principles implicit 
in the situation he saw that he started a one-man ag i tat ion 
campaign in favor of liberating the East Germans. Although 
he was only one person, and apparently received no financial 
backing from any source, his activities embarrassed the East 
German government and the Soviets substantially. As I 
remember, his name was Zutschi. If one Zutechi could do so 
much by himself, one thousand Zuts chi's should have a very- 
appreciable political impact. 

In short, there is a dramatic story that can be told 
in connection with the Berlin crisis, and it should be told 
where it will hurt the Soviet and East German governments 
most: primarily in Asia, Africa, and South America. In 

the past, American publicity has proved extremely effective 
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when objectives are clear and when the necessary means 
have been made available. It can be effective again j 
and without reducing political flexibility in any way can 
provide a valuable adjunct to the diplomatic, economic, and 
military measures taken in defense of Berlin. 


WFH/rf 
July 10 , 


1961 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
Thk Director of I ntelugenc® and Research 

MEMORANDUM: The Berlin Crisis: A Proposal 

U.B. Objectives 

US purposes with regard to Berlin are 

1 - to maintain West Berlin under a Western political and economic 

system , 

2 - to reduce to the minimum the risks of war Inherent In the present 
Soviet approach to Berlin, 

3 - to avoid taking action detrimental to , and if possible to promote, 
a reasonable and stable modus vtvendl between East and West, 

Soviet Objectives 

The Soviet handling of the Berlin problem to date has made clear the view of 
the Soviet leaders. They believe that their Improved military position should Induce 
the West to make modifications with regard to West Berlin which in the long-run 
will lead to increasing Communist control over it. Their handling of the problem 
has further Indicated that they want to obtain these modifications from the West 
through negotiation. This they expect to do by bringing to bear on the West the 
threat of a dangerous confrontation, though it is also clear that they would greatly 
prefer to avoid the actual occurrence of such a dramatic showdown with all Its 
Inherent political , economic , and military risks , 

Tie primary purpose of the Soviet leaders with regard to Berlin is to d imin ish 
and if possible remove, the disruptive influence of West Berlin on East Germany. 
They would thereby add to the stability of the Soviet position in East Europe as a 
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whole . To Improve this position further, they hope through their handling of the 
Berlin problem to get increased Western recognition for their East German 
satellite, in so doing, they wish to avoid actions and positions that would carry 
both risks of seriously damaging their overall political and economic position and 
risks of general war. While Khrushchev has made a considerable political commit- 
ment to alter the situation in Berlin, the Soviet approach to the problem is essentially 
rational , 

Conclusion 

The Soviet leaders are acting on a calculus of profit and liability, and thus 
hold a negotiating position, th$ can be altered. Their position will change if the 
Allied approach to the crisis presents in a credible manner possibilities of Western 
economic, political, and military counter-measures which will become progressively 
more disadvantageous to the bloc. 

In the range of counter-measures available to the West those that seek to 
convey a United States readiness to engage in thermonuclear war over Berlin are 
among the least credible in the initial stages of the developing crisis. Indeed they 
could have certain negative and counter-productive consequences. Extreme and 
dramatic U.S. preparations or statements of military intent at this time are not 
likely to convince the Soviets that a genuine danger of general war exists. They axe 
more likely to make the Soviet negotiating position more rigid and to arouse Soviet 
hopes of further eroding Western cohesion. Measures of this sort should be reserved 
for possible use at a later stage in the crisis when they could be of basic importance 
in implanting in the Soviets the necessary "reasonable doubt" that they would be safe 
In carrying out their anno unced intentions with regard to Berlin. 
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Meanwhile a eubettntlel rm«e ol other raeaaure. le avallaHe which could have 
, grater rfjaot In per.mullug the bloc to modify lte present appro«h to the Berlin problem . 

The Proposal 

Ibe following Is a sequence of United States and Western measures, of Increasingly 
serious nature and scope » designed to make the Soviet leaders see an advantage in alter- 
lug their policy toward Berlin. There meesures would evold orerly lnoreeelag the 
polltloal compuleloiie bearing on the Soviets to fcslee an Intransigent etsnce. B»y would 
at the no. time evold inereaalng preeeureu In the We* for compromised contrmry to 
the U. S. national interest. 

Actions which the West, and in particular the United States, might take are divide* 
into four time phases: 

1 - the period between the present and the West German elections (September 17); 

2 - the period between the West German elections and the possible signature by 

the Soviets of a peace treaty with East Germany; 

3 - the period of time. If any. between tee signature of a separate peace trdaty 

and the raising of unacceptable demands with regard to Allied access to west Berlin; 

4 - the period of time during which the bloc might be applying measures restrict- 
ing western access to West Berlin. 

Phase U (From now to the West German elections) 

1. ,-^.HlMdmt mi agreed Vveutarn polit ical approach- 

Begin . , with oor ulUea at the hifihcut levels to eetahUah an agraed 

r n^i approach, teoludta* a daemon on the key quentlon of whether or not the V out 
will abide with a da facto recognition of the Bait German regime ae n 'temporary 

situation pending the reurrificaion of Germany . 

2. t^rnudiste and uuol^uri ve rn 


Trice action now 

a - to increase U8 end Western readinese to engage in s Berlin airlift. 

b - to improve US and Western capabilities to g engage m lifted 
conventional conflict growing out of a possible Western attemp 
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to reopen ground access to West Berlliit 
e - to mitigate certain US strategic vulnerabilities in the event of 
thermonuclear war • 

For the US, these measures should include 

d - a redeployment of some US units to Europe as required to implement 
a and b above , such redeployment to be carried out on the minimum 
scale consistent with the attainment of these objectives , 
e _ bringing troop units already in Europe up to full strength and to 
an improved state of readiness , 

f - preparation of existing dispersal sites for US strategic strike forces 
so that later in the year their vulnerabilities could be reduced on 
short notice to a minimum; maximum improvement of our 
capabilities for airborne alert and for dispersal of our strategic 

bomber force. 

Action of a similar significance on the part of our Allies will be coordinated. 

£ - I/mfr-Ttangf) Defense Measures: 

It is our Judgment that the Soviet leaders would pay attention to concrete 
steps that will not Increase our immediate strengthbut that signal shifts In 
our long-range military, diplomats, and economic effort. Our Judgment Is 
that these shifts would have an effect on the Soviets from the outset of the 
programs. In their defense planning and production the Soviet leaders too 

must reckon with the problem of lead time. 

Underlying the potential influence of US and other Western action In this 

field is the fact that the US Gross National Product is more than twice that of 
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the Soviet Union and the economies of the US and the NATO powers taken 
together axe close to three times those of the USSR and its Eastern satellites. 

A number of these Western economies, moreover, have significant slack. 

The President's Second State of the Union Message calls for military 

and scientific measures which include 

a - increasing the firepower and mobility of the ground forces, 
b - improving the readiness of the reserve forces , 
c - increasing the strength of the Marine Corps, 

d - expanded efforts in the field of civil defense and space exploration. 
These measures should be acted on by Congress now, and consideration be 
given to increasing somewhat the scale of some of the proposed military 
measures. 

A relatively modest beginning of this sort avoids two dangers which 
might be involved in a more ambitious or flamboyant approach. First, it 
avoids that open and direct challenge to the Soviet leaders which might increase 
the political compulsion on them to persist in their announced intentions . 
Second, a modest beginning protects us from the charge that we were the 
ones who stepped up the arms race and increased the danger of thermonuclear 

war. 

- riffflHn f renfiv Planning for Economi c Retaliation: 

Draw up concrete plans to show the Western European countries how 
they can organize themselves to hear the burden in the event that serious 
measures of economic retaliation against the bioo actually have to be under- 
taken later in the crisis. 
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^ Preparatory Steps to Sustain West Berlin During a Crisis: 

Take steps now to prevent adverse economic consequences in West 
Berlin during a crisis. Measures should be devised to prevent a flight of 
capital and lay-offs of workers that would result from a temporary inability to 

export. 

Phase 2: (From West German elections to signing of a Soviet-GDR peace treaty) 
After the West German elections the West surfaces its previously agreed 

political approach. 

Assuming that the limited preparatory measures described in Phase 1 have 
been taken, the United States and the West will be in a position to take the political 
initiative: 

1 - The President or the Secretary introduces at the United Nations on 
September 21 (the day the US normally addresses the General Assembly) 
an item , "The Berlin Question"; 

2 - He introduces into the General Assembly a resolution calling upon the 
four powers : 

a - to take no action which would have the effect of derogating 

agreements in regard to Berlin unless mutually agreed among 
those concerned; 

b - to initiate negotiations forthwith and to report to the Security 
Council on the result# of these negotiations . 

To increase the likelihood of securing broad support for this resolution as 
against unilateral abrogation of Allied rights by the Soviets, the US in the same 
statement puts forward a substantive proposal calling for an all -Berlin solution 
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under UN auspices* pending the reunification of Germany. This proposal Includes 
very extensive guarantees of access rights by the bloc * as well as by other powers 
present access rights that derive from the surrender of Nazi Germany being not 
repealed but merely suspended for the duration of the UN's responsibility for Berlin. 

Presumably the bloc would not accept this proposal, which would be intended 
only to demonstrate as clearly as possible Allied purposes with regard to Berlin, 

The US would make it crystal clear to the Allies that it did not intend to let the 
proposal be applied to West Berlin only, » 

This general US approach to the Berlin problem is designed to protract the 
crisis and to put the onus , as far as possible * for any progressive worsening of the 
crisis on the bloc. It is doubtful that the Soviet leaders would see their interests 
served by provoking a crisis over Berlin if they believed that the crisis would be 
prolonged and if they were not sure of obtaining a clear-cut gain on the Berlin and 
German questions. The consequences of a crisis would run counter to several 
important Soviet foreign policy aims, including their aims with regard to the 
underdeveloped world. 

The West should maximize in advance the political costs of forceful action on 
Berlin to the Soviet position In the new countries of Asia and Africa. Reco gnizin g 
the virtual inevitability of new negotiations and reco gn i zin g the emotional appeal of 
national self-determination in the new countries, the West will take the initiative in 
proposing new negotiations , The West will emphasize its willingness to negotiate , 
not only on Us all -Berlin UN position, but also for a broader German settlement, 
emphasizing the positive goals of self-determination and the West’s willingness to 
make all reasonable efforts for unification. 

The US will launch a broad diplomatic and propaganda campaign showing that 
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the Soviet two-Germ antes position is designed further to divide East and W 
would prevent self-determination in Germany. In Ms campaign we will assiduously 

o£ un affirmation of the goal of German unity and UN endorsement of a referendum 

an Germany and all Berlin on this issue. 

Tt is unlikely that the bloc would accept any of these particular proposals. 

reaction of dte Soviet leaders . however, to our political stance on the Berlin problem 
^ to our concrete measures of the types outlined in Phase 1 might even at a fairly 
early stage lower Mix price for a negotiated settlement and affect their calculation 

of how far they could prudently proceed with unilateral actien. 

w-pH-Hnns. In the absence of prior action measures by the West and with 

test of strength in its present stage . negotiations would be disastrous to us . Given 
prior measures of Western action, and evidence lhat these were being taken serious y 
by th e soviet leaders , negotiation, could be considered even at a fairly early point. 
tt e purposes of the West in such negotiations would vary, depending upon to 

bloc position si the dmct 

J . one purpose would be to clarify Western intentions and purposes so as to 
obtain the broadest possible support for the Western position and marimise the 

political liabilities for the bloc of unilateral action. 

2 - If the bloc wore willing actually to negottate with a broadened agenda that 

included the German guestion or genera! European security gueeUone. another purpose 
would be to produce opportunity for delaying and muffling die crisis. 

3 - Depending on bloc reactions to die concrete measures that we had slready 
taken and to our apparent intentions, we might use negotiations to ascertain whether 
(he Soviets would he willing in the dnal analysis to settle for a Ihnited agreement 
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that specifically related to Berlin but had comparatively little substantive significance. 

If Khrushchev comes to believe (hat he has over -committed himself — and (his belief 
would be enhanced by' the stipulated Western action — he might be satisfied with an 
agreement which he could cite as "progress 1 ' but which would not be basically prejudicial 

to Western interests. 

The minimum Soviet terms for a negotiated settlement will depend on the West's 
particular approach to negotiations as well as Moscow's estimate of the risks and 
liabilities it would incur through unilateral action. There are thus a number of 
possibilities, the reality of which oan only be fully clarified in the course of 
negotiations . 

E, for example, the West chooses to seek a limited interim agreement concerning 
Berlin, the Soviets — given a high appreciation of Western resolve — might accept a 
four-power agreement providing for (1) a freeze on troop levels in Berlin; (2) endorse- 
ment of separate statements by the West and the GDR pledging in some fashion to limit 
activities prejudicial to the other side in regard to Berlin; (3) renewal of negotiations 
after a set period — say 1 1/2 to 3 years — in exchange for maintenance of existing 
access procedures; and (4) no statement, one way or another, concerning Allied 

rights in Berlin. 

The West might decide not to seek a limited interim agreement, and to concen- 
trate instead on defusing the Berlin crisis by spinning out negotiations over an extended 
period. E so, the USSR might in the end agree to the formation of a standing four- 
power commission, without a specified terminal date , to consider the terms of a 
German settlement. The USSR would insist that the West agree to include advisors 
from the "two Qermanies" and declare its willingness to consider simultaneously 
with unification the terms of a peace treaty with a unified Germany. Alternatively , 
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lf the West wanted to expand the commission's terms of reference to Include 
European security, the Soviets might agree , provided Poland and Czechoslovakia 

were included* 

Tie USSR would not adhere to any formal agreement that limited the terms 
of a separate peace treaty it might choose to sign with the, GDR. However , under 
certain circumstances, the Soviets might possibly accept an informal understanding 
with the West to include a provision in the separate treaty deferring implementation 
of the treaty provisions regarding Berlin for a set period, until an agreement on 
West Berlin's "free city" status was reached. 

Phase 3: (From the signing of a treaty to interference with access) 

If in advance of or despite negotiations , a separate peace treaty is signed, 
the United States announces the military readiness measures that it has taken to date. 

-Ihe President calls on Congress to make further Increases In the US 
longer -range defense efforts to the amount of an additional $4 or $5 billion over the 
increases made in Phase 1. 

Increases In Allied and other NATO country defense budgets, previously 
agreed on, are announced. 

If some period of time elapses between a collapse of negotiations and the 
signing of a Soviet-GDR peace treaty, the US and the West might conceivably wish to 
take some or all of the above actions prior to the conclusion of such a treaty , as part 

of Phase 2 above . 

Phase 4: (Interference with Access to West Berlin) 

The h nt >dUnK of the crisis itself: 

At such time as the East Germans demand the observance of administrative 

\ . 
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procedures unacceptable to the West with regard to access to West Berlin, the 
Allies temporarily cease to exercise their rights of ground access and utilize an 
air lift as an initial response. The advantages of this response are 

1 - an air lift represents merely the continuation of activities that we are already 

performing, 

2 - to take action against an air lift puts on the bloc the burden of (figuratively 
or literally) firing the first shot, thus, among other consequences, increasing the 
likelihood that UN action, which will be virtually inevitable , will be directed 

against the' USSR* 

3 - Use of an air lift permits development of a sequence of progressively 
more serious situations , for each of which we can plan responses designed to 
persuade the Moo to go no further — responses , furthermore, which would have 
the best chances of being politically feasible in the West and hence of being credible 

to the bloc in advance as serious possibilities . 

We assume that at the outset the bloc claims that it is merely requiring 
simple administrative procedures in regard to Allied military access and that it 
is In no way interfering with West German or West Berlin civilian access. If the 
Hoc pursues active means of harassment or starts to impose limitations on German 
civilian access , further Western military readiness measures will be taken. The 
West wUl cancel credits to the bloc, and undertake severe measures of economic 
retaliation. The US could threaten a break in diplomatic relations with the USSR, 
and actually break relations , if necessary, at this point. This action would inspire 

widespread fear in the Soviet population. 

H even at this stage the bloc does not seek some sort of political solution 
and goes on to the point where we choose to exercise our option of a substantial 
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military ground effort, there will, of course, be danger of extended conflict. Even 
so, in the face of any such manifest bloc effort to seal off Berlin, the West may find 
itself with little alternative but sooner or later to exercise its option to re-open 
ground access . We must be fully prepared, both militarily and psychologically , 
to undertake this action and to cope with the wo? st conceivable developments 
which could follow. 

We believe , however , that use of the wide range of measures of readiness , 
defense , and retaliation available to the West in the course of a drawn-out sequence 
of events such as we have described, can, in conjunction with diplomatic efforts, 
very probably persuade the bloc to switch its efforts onto some other track well 
before this point has been reached. 
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United 10n,iHk' i 'j ee* Britain wad HdKthan 
Ireland, the v dted States of America, the French : 
Republic, A'urtralia, the People** Republic of Albania,: 
Belgium, tV Telorussiar Soviet Socialist Reptile, 
the People* Republic of Bulgaria, Brazil, the Hungarian 
Peonies Republic, Greece, Donmrk, India, Italy, 

Canal a , t c Chinese Peoples Republic, Luxeabourg, the l 
Netherlands, Hew Zealand, Bonmy, F&kistan, the Polish: 
Felplea 1 pvblic, the Rumanian Peoples Republic, the I 
Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Fpdblio, Pin land , the 
Czechoslovak Republic, the Federated Peoples Republic : 
of Yugoslavia and the South African Union K as States, t 
vbleh participate with their armad forces in the , i 
war against Germany, designated hereafter as "The 
Allied and Associated States", on the one part, 

: 

And Q-’rrrujy, represented at. tlv' present time by the 
Germn Den emtte Republic and tlv™ Federal Republic 
of Sot-.iiv (or, in the event thpt a Oeman confedera- : 
t lor Is formed prior to the signing of the Peace 
Treaty, * the Geiann Conf* mtion, tod alao the 
(lorwtn Democratic Republic end. Federal Republic of 
Germany), on the other part, 


U.S. P. . jested. Revisions 


The Union of Soviet Socialist ReptAslies , the 
United kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 

vlth t heir armed forces in the vax 



ing sonpl telv it. a ta«e scjv**r>*i^ty, of ir’nl’ : 


“*otlng the abnormal M* at ion under vhieh fore 1 





Being gowned by the desire to carry out under . 
existing conditions the basic provision*, con- 
tained in the documents of the anti -Hitler 
coalition and in particular In the Potsdam Agree- 
ment; 

Considering, that the absence of a peace settle- 
ment does not permit the assurance of a j'ist 
regard for the legitimate national Interests of 
the German people and to a considerable extent ’ ' 
contributes to a strengthening of tension and 
instability In Europe; 

Being united In their Intention to finally draw 
a line under the war which was unleashed by 
Hitler’s Germany and which brought Incalculable 
calamities and suffering to may peoples, includ- 
ing the Oermn people; 

Recognising that during the years which haWe 
passed since the oeeeetlan of ho lee, the 

Oermn people has demonstrated In many ways that 
It condemns the crimes, which were committed 
Against the people of Europe as a result of the * 
aggression unleashed by German militarism) 

!» *•, 

Firmly resolved not to permit Germany to threaten 
its neighbors or other states and unleash e new 
war at any tine again; 

Wishing to secure for Germany the possibility of 
peaceful and democratic development and Its fruit- 
ful cooperation with other states as an espial 
matcher of the family of nations; 



Being governed by the defctre to carry out under 
existing oor the basic provisions of the 

igr^rvcntR entered into by the anti -HI tier coalition; 




Considering that the absence of a peace settlement 
does not permit the assurance of a Just regard for 
the legitimate national Interests of the Oermn 
people and to a considerable extent contributes to 
a strengthening of tension and instability in 
Europe; 

Being united In their intention to finally draw a 
line under the war vhich was unleashed by Hitler’s 
Germany end which brought Incalculable calamities 
and suffering to many peoples. Including the German 
pmcplAi 


Recognlilng that luring the years which have passed 
since the cessation of hostilities, the German people 
has demonstrated la many ways that It condemns the 
crimes which were committed against the people of 
Europe as e result of the aggression unleashed by 
German ml 

Firmly resolved tl 

Wishing to secure for Germany the possibility of 
peaceful and dem o c r a tic development end Its fruitful 
cooperation with other states as an egual nrafeer of 
the family of nations; 
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tnd lermr.y, on the other, state and affirm the t and Germny, on the other, state and affirm the 
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essatlan of a state of var and the establishment 


ancient of the entry Into 'ores of the declaration 



anot ier forr the expression ’*Oerr>any p In the 
present treaty will be understood to Include the 
two exist Im Orman states - the German Democratic : 

*11 tlie rights and ohllipitlons of Oerruny, foreseen t 
in the treats', will relate to the O-r-tin Denoeratic x 
Renville, is ve\l ha to the Federal Retniblle of t 
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, «ntir*H*s in Point 1 , and : 

* In relatione with : 

a direct violation by It I 

. The Allied 


on 








violation by 

vlU 




\rticle 7 


<• present treaty joe* Into force the Allied j 
and \Moclate -r -ra vlll irupport the appllcntlor of : 

tlon O’* the ’’ntt'-d ntions. 


of 
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ftirt IT 

; nort «« 

«moi» t 


* 












^’ > !ir’r’'i2r n '’' r ir n,, v vni b ' th * ) ' ” ,rui ’ 0,1 » 

r < r > , 1959# border* of O^xmny ir» ahown on : 

th " atta< *« 4 to the present treaty (Annex No. \). j 

>nrllng the unification of Oermny Into one state, 
the l-rrlt'-rlefl of the Qerwnn Democratic Repijblie wA : 
e^eml Peptfellc of herreujy are delimited by the : 

r»s attached to the treaty (Annex I 7 o. l). 








T»ie borders of Oeranny ore <hovn or. the imp 
attached to the present fWity (Annex Wo. l). 












In aooordanee vlth the Potsdam .rrvemeti 

ft% * 

Oarnany renounces all rights, legal gr 
( Pravooe nrrrani i ) and claim* to th* formsr 
territories to th» east of th< 
the Baltic Sea allgrtly vest c 
there by the Oder Hirer to Its __ 

Western fleisge and by the Western 
C*e<$ioelmr*fci*n border, incluilr a 
the fonaer East Prussia aa veil as on 
of the former (71 ty of THnsl* vMch hat 
the eorerel rnty of the Polish Pen>V* 


Article 
19 * 5 * i 








on 


from t 

► 

* 


t 








Hie 






^ ^ 

(itTTorelgnty) 0 tmny rmcagnUm * , 

B) Oenaany renounces all rights i 
claims to the fomer City of Kt 
district belonging to It vhleh have passed under 
the sovereignty of the UBSR which 
Termany recognises. 


* 


I 






. legal grounds and 
Koenigdberg and the 
tt passed undei 
(sovereignty) 























































[ 


r * 

* 




















Article 13 





2. In accordance with tbit Germany will respect the 
sovereignty and Independence of Austria And renounces 
ell territorial and political claims in connection 
with Austria and Austrian territory* 

3* Oermeny r*eogni*ea and Obligate* itself to reapect 
the permanent neutrality of Austria in the farm in 
whifc it vas defined by the Federal Obnstl tut tonal 
Lav of Austria adopted by the Austrian lari lament on 
October S6, 1955. 

k. For the purpose of ore-renting the threat of 
laachloss, a. political or economic union between 
Gummy and Austria la forbidden. Germany folly 
recognizes It* reeponeibility in this question and 
■will not enter Into a political or economic union 
with Austria in any form whatsoever. 

Germany must not conclude any agreement whatsoever 
with Austria, undertake aay action* car carry thro ugh 
any measure* which directly or Indirectly nay promote 
its political or economic union with Austria* or, to 
cauae Injury to the territorial Integrity, political 
or economic independence of Austria* 


Germany further Obligates itself not to permit on Ite 
territory any actions which lireetly or indirectly 
n*»y promote such a union and it must pr e vent the 
existence, rebirth and activity of any argmlzatton* 
havinr as their goal the political or e concede 
union with Austria and propaganda promoting union 
with Austria* 




?« In looordanoo with this Germany will respect the 
sovereignty and Independence of Austria and renounces 
all territorial and political claims in connect ton 
with Austria end Austrian territory* 

3. Ocnnny recognises and obligates itself to respect 
the permanent neutrality of Austria in the form In 
which it was defined by the Federal Constitutional 
Iaw of Austria adopted by the Austrian Parliament on 
OctOher 26 , 1955* 


V* For the purpose of preventing the threat of 
an* chlus* , a bl -lateral political or eootweie union 
between Germany and Austria Is forbidden. Germny 


fully recognise* its responsibility in this question 
•nd *111 not enter into a bilateral political or 
economic union with Austria In *ny" form whatsoever* 

Germany oust not oomoludc any bil ateral agreement 
Whatsoever with Austria, undertake may actions or 
raurry through any meowuroe which directly or in- 
directly aay promote its political or eoonmie union 
with Austria, or causa injury to the territorial 
Integrity, political or eoabtvls Independence of 
Austria* 

Germany further obligate* itself not to permit on ite 
territory any action* which directly or indirectly 
aay promote sueb a bilateral union and it mist prevent 
the existence, rObi rtT: .*i activity of any erganiw.- 
tions having as their goal a bilateral nominal or 
ceoomic union with Austria ami propaganda promoting 
such union with Austria. 
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Article lK 










• 

from other countries in accordance with the deal alone f 
of the Potsdam Oorvfermiee of 19^5 enjoy on the terri- 
tory of Germany all the rights uentloned above In 
paragraph'. 1 without any discrimination whatsoever as 

« a a 




equal Canaan citizens. 






* 


U. Person* of German nationality resettled in 
Germany enjoy on the territory of Gemany all the 
rights mentioned shore in Paragraph 1 of thin 
article without any User ini nation whatsoever as 
equal Gernar. 










Any 

cause, or 
before the' 


or oppression of any person whatsoever : 

actions la favor of the Allied and 

on the basis that In the- period 
Into force of the present treaty 
e \ acts designed to "aM the ful- 
led* Ions of the UBSR, USA, 
and ?*r*nce concerning Germany or 






that 






Var such person under!, oo': actions In favor of the 
1UM ind Associated Powers or expressed sympathy 
for their cause, or oqmlly on the basis that In 


od before the entrance Into force of the present 
ity niK-h person cocnltted acts designed to eaM 
fulfilment of the i 
the United '.irrAot 

issued on the 


















Pwrt V 














sir of these decisions 
- 












Germany guarantees the free activity of political 


tettel* 1 $ 








press and publication. 


* 

freely to decide their 
press and publication. 







■HH 








■ 

~TTrtity obllnit** ltaelf not to nemlt under V ireat 


Article 17 
* 

of criminal wuni»hr*nt the rehirth, e istenee and 
activity on ? territory c r o r the at lqnal : 

WslallKt Party or the ccram 1 rations which were 
’ r filint'i with It or ca."' und«r its eorttrol, Inelod- t 
political, military and >arMiilitary dreaniza- 
k>ns vM In -isrtleular revanchist parties and 

claims e-uiinst other statue. 














Germany ertO 
ritory of 


stes Itself nfyt fce permit 




rlt ir 




the 


let proposa 






























Oemnny obligates Itself to dissolve and -under’ the 1 , Germany ch ligates Itself to dissolve and under the 

tires* >f criminal- pun fataent not to allow m its t threat of criminal punishment not to allow on its 

territory the existence and the .activities of any i territory the existence sort the aativities of any 

type of otvnaUatton incl uding er.igrant carrying on t type of organisation carrying on hostile activity 

hostile Activity -Against any, of the Allied and- * 1 against any of the Ulici and Associated Powers. 

asylum to 'persons belonging to the raeribership of the i w i belongtnr. to the uciiirrahip of 


above mentioned organizations. - 










mentioned organizations. 




\rtlcle .19 

Germany recognizee the sentence. of the International r 
Military Tribunal In fhrreslberg and the sentences of 
other courts for crimes stipulated by the statutes of I 


Other Provisions 









Gsnainy obligates itself not to permit in. any form 


Germany recognizes the sentences of the Inter- 
national Military Tribunal in Surenberg and the 

the statutes of this tribunal carried out within 




Article 


strengthening the threat to peace, violation *of peace 
or act of aggression*. Including war propaganda and 
al»o any fora of reveigeful wove demanding a revision • 
of the bond era of Germany, or asserting territorial 
claims against other countries. 


article 

1. Oerenny will reader every kind of assistance in i 
the repatriation to their boos land of ettlxens of the i 
Allied and Associated Powers who found themselves an i 
the territory of Oermany ms a result of the war. • t 

2. On their part, the Allied and Arsoclated JPowers l 

In those oases where this has not already been aecom- t 
pllshed will render the sane assistance In the . t 

repatriation to Germany of German citlsens who found t 

themselves on the territory °f Allied and Associated t 
Powers as a. result of the war. t 

3. Tie lilted Powers cfb ligate themlelves Insofar as t 
this has not already been accomplished by them, In t 
the course of six aottth* after.' the entry Into force t 
of the ^•'sent treaty, to return to Germany all German t 
specialists removed by corrfruljsl%i during the war and *1 
after tl ~ of th- v-% r. Tie conditio©*, of this 
artlcL to rot extend to tho*» persons who left 
Germany by their own desire. 


s 




4 


capable of creating or strengthening the threat 
to beacs, violation of peace or act of aggression, 
Including war propaganda and also any form of 
revengeful move demanding a revision of the borders 

of Germany, or asserting territorial claims 
against other countries. 

'• 1, Germany will render every kind of assistance 
in the voluntary repat rial loo to their hone land 
the Allied and Associated Powers 
who. found themselves on the territory of Germany 
as a result of the war. 

IS- 

?, Gn their part, the tilled and \asociated Power* 
1© those cases where this has not already been 
accomplished will render the save assistance 1© the 
voluntary repatriation to Germany of German eiti- 
“5ST found themnelvea on the territory of 
Allied and Associated Powers as a result of the war. 

3. The Allied Power* obligate themselves Insofar 
as thla baa not already been accomplished by thorn, 

In the course of six. naoths after the entry into 
farce of the present treaty, to return, to Germany 
*11 German specialists rem o ved by-caspulslon during 

, 

» conditions of this article do not extend to - those 
rersora who left Germany by their own desire. 



















Part 2 

* -V 

Provlifona Relating to t!h* Be-lfcrtablithinent 
of the Unity of Oerramy 








Article 22 






The Allie ' and Associated Po i*ctn ^cknovrledge the. 
right of the Gernqn people to the re-ertabllshsont 
of the imity of Oemujy and express readiness to 
render to both Germn states every assistance lr the 
achlevesrnt of this &ta Ob the basis of a rapproche- 
cyart awl of * understanding .between the German Deno- 
cratie Hejn*>lie wl the Federal Republic of Qenoafty. 
Doth German SovensMnta equally *a veil an the Allied 
'ere rertu-s the.pruaent, treaty j* 
an lrrportant contribution to the natter of thf unifl- 
' cart lor- of Ge^mny in aceordano* with the national 
aspiration* of the Qejrwin people and ilao vith the 
•interests of the guaranteeing jft aocttrlty in Europe 
• and In the entire world. 


,/"Thla provision was moved to Prenatile / 




















* 


f 4 


• •• 














Article 23 


i-VinaJ dering that any attempt to nolee the' question of i 
the un! Mention of Germny with the he\p of fares i t 
would he fraught with the (danger of) outJbreab of i 
v\r Involving emnrtleaii disasters for the peoplea of * 
Europe ju|4 first of all for the German people them- 
selves, I he German Daocra^ic Rpnirtle and the J 

Federal. Beprihlle Of Gerrany solawilytake upon them- t‘ 
selves the Obligation ’perer to resort to force or to I 
the threat of the pee of fbreo* for the achievement of i 
the unification of Germany and fill decide by peace- t 
ful means any disputes which can arise in relation* 






upon Itself the obll 
sn&c e pt T n sc T F-def- 
roTT 

















... . 


■ 


. at _ r1 . 

Article ^ 

- 

After the re-establishment of the unity of Germany, 

the oresent treaty remins in force and its provi ■ 
slor.fi will -ytenii t:\th'- unified German .state. 








inn wviL r< ■ : fax’ ’tn \x >■ . -• •. - — — — 

’ 

.. ; - ' Aztiel* 25 

< V « . _ a. _ * JLv^ f ftisyUll if thd ( 




Until the re 


of the unity of 
ind the creation of * unified Germn aw te, Xrti t 

Berlin will he in the posit ion* of a de-«iUtari*«d 




free city or the basis of Its own special statute. 


Berlin is the capital of Germany . 










. . ■ r 3 












Military *roviatonrf 
Article 26 








Germnv will hare its cum national armed forces 
« (\,nd, sir, ind naval) necessary for guarant— ir^ 








•* 


" 

•4 



Service in the German 
(A) ?o *indivldwi.la 




in a state of 


1 th*f defense of tee ccsmtry. 

; ' ■ 

nrman armed forpea^vill hot 1 he per- 

(A) TO individuals eooflaaned by courts. of countries 


and for military 


ivtduaia conaewie * ™ <. * in !a «rtate of var with Gensany or by Gorman rourr.s 

of u.r .ltd Owaanr At \g G«m» • ' w ^, rs t «aln.t 




(C) IMlTldml. oot ot 0«rmn nationality who found ! (") WltMrt., •< f <*»« .“^^t^eSIrM 








irtlol* 26 


CKniuiy mit »ot •*»* 

othar •*>*?■ d t\^ T tws of rookot* •** 

S le*l «* oW**ll <??T* :£!!!. «*! ln.t*n^* 

n 14«d ■l*« 41 r» *J k *S! 1 7iSchifl* «r gatdMt 

^ssiaJ s?sy?!s*. - — * «-• 

(DMfeiiiMAi ■ ■ 


p •.« 

Sfazs-Tw -* **« •*; 

£ 5 a? 3 SaM 

tw> o-»«*o* «iu> 

«M*r*tn. for tte o.nrin* t « U. oo» 
(5) «bnarljn* • , w ' likjVT 


g* iL^jg glg; 


irtlal* 29 


o. wy „* -t 

t» • »M M «r ^ *gH?^ '.Anolro or «lntal“ , 

«, rfJAWrr “-arr— pn*T.tl» in «- • 

orodortln o*«itU« { *. MlaUnwwo i 

»•• of <*•» n^ttoi b, ArtloU » of 1 

of «h. -UltMT *»«•■. P !T« ” .mart fro. th. ■ 

“' rl ”"“i t t S* r ,i J « othor oooatrdo. mr 

Sn^JJ^uTi- <.ap.ua. 

*• 


not po»M»», ^ 

ilttor In » * wl t * oh “* 1#<7 

* 7 othar «*7 * 1U ^f y ^- ri-ondod for tb* ■**»- 

ta ta A £** u 

t«nanc« of th* » ^ ^ *i*> th oxport fr»* 

ft5fir?«ss ^ r r ~ untrl - *° 7 

S^ST-SrUl. — lootaoW. 


Art! cl* 30 


m «h. o«4 for ..' of fh .jjcy.yio. 

M *’ 1 ?- -^jg^nra g-Htar 

*' t ** r*Mnt 


' «. ftpwtairr wu«t bo »rithdr«va . » 
m forol*. ‘row. £ r ^STJlttA* one yoor fron 

sm ?rSLSr«? ^ 

troops *totlott*<l 


aKill bo 

En arMOBfe^o - 

yzRgmfexkf 







. 30 t«oatlmrt) J 

. ' s^atuMO.lr rtth ». -It.' •—1C- f^un troop. , 

f a ssc 

In the futur*, 0«-r»r^ v , ai^t-ary h»*ee •» ’• > <* ** 

any foreign eraed . forece *nd fare * ™ s *•••• 

• ' V • « , 




ofw, Md :ltU«o. 

- 0#*» re **> 

r , the tdrt»r 


Gerraav oto 


th**« gr»v*a 
llltary 

fhe Allied wjA A*«oci*t- 
a* sure ttys care of th# 
tarter of ttys «lUtary 


sBjk ssr~ 




In th~ futur., aww - 1 U not 

W foreign fore.. «* ~ 

'^.1 r^iX r O war, and citl**ie of P«*«r* 

** tnimr irti i into th* nioorlal* of 

j . or. thee* 

■ 





r-«fc »aa.ir« the care or tne cr»v«» — 

i «£tt terrlttrl* of.)*- mlUW. l-r.o.n .1 of 

0-n»nj. 


Tta AlUd ml Amoe1*tnd W« -ill. _J* ^« lr 




•* 

. t r in arii an Oetwmy In the derelop* 

Ha liMtetions err -uapoeea on wp~*. 

. .„, ,, . ,*» . ecAr:-W -McS .hortd *»• 
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* Article 




(Sf ; 

In iccmi to WfU , 


32 (continued.) i 

Orcnny will *1*° ** by dlacrlelnatS* 
._J. »««t. r*>.er covBtrteei 

tlan, 




r viU *l»c not bg_ : n s 
ra^nl to trad* vlth other ooytrt£ ’ ** ' 
(end) in *<*«•«• to *»W nertete. 


is 


Article 33 




Affr th- .(tMrv.vnX of the 

x *v _ 4m -| «aja+ be tittwuM to the 

tion bM not l*®u 1 for it. * 

rv— r« or suitable -oapenaatlon be girtt 


t 

J 

1 


Voter the withdrawal of foreign troop ‘^^* 1 1 b * u 
nr flerranny, %*r G«rr»n property **» »• 
of the’ foreign rk»te* or the territory 
nrriod f( ***V* . * wA for vhioh compensation 

of Sensnny hare been ueuw 

h„ not t«r. givon X.* *« 

or .vitlnbl. tsxMXntlonlx gl»«® ^ lt * 


Article 3^ 


* 


i 


1 O.IW. in tho«. ««« thl ‘ r* °f ^ 
v^m 4 ao«, « 1 U »itar* tt* Urfu l i 

Urtinrt. V tl* MU »4 «“> Amoc!*^ "T 

• tS.ir •ltl»»» H> <l«n*ny u fW «l»t*l ® 

S " the o,.cho.toT-* Brnttllc nn^lt. 

.1MM, in Srpt^lr- 10, 1938 ; ®> ' »*» J*J“£ , 

tix tMfar * *ST ^2 ■ 

SfiStl'™ 2. in. rSltwtlon of th- .lnu.ec of 1 

|S rr .« *, ^ .^jjftgssasr!&«.; 






j* 
, : 

V 

t 

t 


1 . 


Oewnnv In thoee canes Where thl« hue not yet 
reetor* the 


the Allied and Associate* Povere^nd 

SE’S.SfX ’ 

rt^^we ' STtho .UU*il k> 4 A»»<Klnt*4 p °“ ,r * ?° 4 

SSs 


- !fsi±sar^SiSJr -ta > rno ' 


The expression "prof«rty 

iron. -tv», lateral or non-*et^el, Includl-g 

SSSSl, lltemry. «* «“T 1 ' ' *?*Tf£_£j ty . 

» 1 .„ rHJW* an 4 IntMXrt. of nil to 


a . Th< .tlrt^o. of . .t*t. of v«r "“L 1 ” 
xI. M * b r ’onaldered e factor Influencing th 
off xxxtnrr «t* fj-g 
^Ugntloca end contracte *bleh <**l»tod before the 
erlalng of a state of war. 






i ♦ 

fx o change 7 










fjinl'. any -nBMasat' a 1 f°a 1 

f««M<» of P^iShTE^SrS Ajaoclatal Po««* 

to«T 4 » <y*i- ..> w cwp^ot »® f** 

* ’" 1C ” . 

th« cWto. 


Article 3^ («*rt.tnued) 

. ** chftCRe^J 


Article 35 


- „ . . _ 1 n ht« rtf (HOT iOJ-t**! . 

(term*# r etrtS* 1 ?** r<u*U& »•••*• tr * JV ’* 1 

Asaofi*t #4 l«^ 2 L a *!rSiSS oFur**™* 9 

r -J .... to that pcawr oy titxup » ' _ _ a 

f 0 rr ^L: SK . ■ t 


2 Twm! Sa, &** ? 

SST-rSTS itomtlor Of *'“**r U ^ 
. Pwn ocTtt tlq A.a*trl»* 


t 

i 

i* 


£\ki chan€<*_^ 


* £"Ho cb*nf5®_7 


Yrtld® 


1 . -Orrwccr *-T ;T^L\r ' cltl*«ttP- *V1 of 

of 0«n^ft <** inlx*t ton . *** J ted ^ A B »ocl«te i- 

«r *JPf-r 2**® clUM», oonwct^l 

fewer* J their 23£*2ir or'ftofln* fr<*n n***^ 8 
direct V' vl- ^ © r the o^Lwtenc* eg wr 4n 

® 4 ot*® ter ^JjS 52 |^» i i<W 9 l rtjgaardle** 
Jaroor^*r «j£ J^ 2 kJ*SSr concert 
«b*t^ r the « Vltb Oert*aiy <* 

vm at tb»t %imm U\ * a i»t«» tad'* 5 *** ln 

not. ThH fwameUtl* or «**— 
part leu' -r, the «Utfrt»r. 


r -o &uu»<*J 


: 

I 

1 

K 

f, 

• 

.i 

i 


♦ AtfcJ.de 

A) Clai** In ctmnectlon vitfc loase* or darage * 

inflicted a* the result of the actions of tte JJJ* * . 

forces or authorities of the Allied and Assisted 

Fewer* j 

B) CU’toe flowing from the pres-r.ee* low, or I 

vet low Of the irand f >«** or the a ^^ t ^l r ^ orfJ 
the Allied and Associated POeer* on Corwin t 

ci^iao ^ regard to decision* or order* * tb * , 
piles oourt* of the AlllPd and Asa -.!**«< , J 

Sth Alch aemany recognizes a S ! 

i«- nV> the- led* tone and order* of nwb «mrt.a 

,TUdlpg Oernan J 

mrltl*^ apd rlw re**ds or O-rwm woes or pay * 

nent of exp*nse«| * 

D) Clats*. flowing frm the mplenrntatJnn of the ■ 

•! dits of the earring party or frafl a *~f*' xr *? »■ 
vlth the ai» of inplewcnfclng those rights* 

2. Th<*' renwiclAtlon V der^ny af j? •’ ! 

xcjcor*M»#'vlth paragraph «** *f th# I”***” 3 * *r+- ■«* 

^.adopted 

by uijr or the ,U*Jed*aal -minted lew* Vj . 
regard fco Gersan rarltl®* and Hvsr n*t ? \a after 
Scptetfcsr 1, 193$, and al^o any olalaa 
flowing ; fro» International oonrontlOns In force 
concerning prisoners <> r ear. A* 

s 

■$. Tbs proeialona of 'thr present article east 
fully and finally exclude ell olalm ■*f t : 

■Mmcter noted above which vlll be extinguish, 
£w 5 h £prtla« of who la the 
The Government. of Oerr-any agree* to pay out 
I'oryensatlon In narks to persons vho gave -of « • 

or MrrlOM on J^atlOB to the fOT !' * , 

tv \ltlefl inS A.aoeleted Power* OB Oewen ter- tory,. 


3 $ (■oonrtlnuod) 

£vo ehange_7 

*1 

£3to ctuuigejf 

change. 7 


^”r:o change J7 

./“T?o dhaiige_7 


J^Vo ehaifcj*_7 



































<, , 






Artldn kl (continued) 


1 
























it bus 
In 

value 

* 


W 


































-TOO 








m . 4 . m - „ ^ _ -t# 




























.ny vlli tranantt also to thoat atnt.ee 


«rc r^rnnd or uM.r «c .oru^^'.c.. 
pm^l tiarti*' of forrocr of ^OTwy 

historical, judicial, administrative arvJ technical 
archive* t.o^ther vith m»a and pl*M reUtlw fo 




these territories 








' ; * 


* 




































of the entry Into force of the . t T *5* « *£* 




ssjr,5ft^wrsrw ; — 





















•wo«- -.ST^ u- «-ptu« .f «— i> 

z^jrsrzzz sss^- * •» **• *-*• ■ 

.7a. r.—, tta ««tiT 1-t* '»"- •' £• 1 

prevent *«aty ukioh ors la oontradlotiaa to -ha 

proTialaoa Of tha |»«* troaty. 

Artiola Ui , 





Uy «1»«U r.utl»t f tt. lnt.«,r.utun«r £• 
fiilfilj.»Bt of' Um pro sont tw«ty ®ot w*tiw ®T 
»«« of diruot dlolomti^ negotiation* vt by 

author mU< 4 according to « agroo-ont tetmn 
tb» diroutiaf anat bo prosrotad to » 

olaalen cr»nti*1- la 4 *f rap rasoniatiaea of ttao Sartsl 
Union, tha United iin*doa, the **ited °* 

,^L,' Franco, tha Qar**a Doaecratio Hopublie, 

Jus* 

« ££.£-•< u. ,Sgy ■*; SST„ 

la tha oooree «f two *>ntta, tw.a : V, - 

tAa dlflpvtliii ildii dki *ot k4% 4 *" 

■not abe^t othar uathods Tar ita 
traanaitted to a oo—issii^ oos^oaod afon* ra r- 
mntatlse fine* aach si do and a third oh 
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III. 

toner ovtcnvxs 

1. To leiklliM kb r«gia» 1& lilt Gitsitj and prepare 
tb wy for tb «ymcu«l ncopltioo of tb Uak 0«nuta r«|bi( 

1. To log* 11m tb Mitcxi frontier* of bm&yi 

5. To MbtrtUM lor Ho u • fir it stop and prepare 
for It* eventual take-over by tb* COR; 

4. To weaken if not break up the SATO alliance; and 

5. To 41*er*41t the United State# or at leeat oar lonely 
donate our prestige. 


((roe e nonnronine from Adhaaeader L. 1. Tbeupeon to tb 
fnoretery, June It, 1941) 
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LMOA, Soft. 19; Mating of tho Soviet forty Congrooo in October. 

Tho teofo of tho ogondo for negotiations io Important. 

Boo mm a of tho disadvantages to tho Moot of Unitin g it too 
narrowly to lor 1 la ahara wo oro aoot vulnerable, ot d an on otrotod 
ot Oatan in 1959, wo should oin ot o fairly brood agendo, with 
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Honco, at tbo Forolgn Mlnlstafi '-acting achodulod August 5 
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would ho wax rod out through normal diplomatic ahcsnol*. It would 
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fxaatloni might ba swpSTUltri ft include tha pronotion of not only 
oantaata aa4 aultural «tthn|«i but aloa trade and eredlts between 
eha two parts of Camaay. with a elaar lap ilea cion that this night 
imlwo an sleo of Meet Carman credits to last Carmany. 

Kintroui 4a lot Ians would naad to ba nada from tha existing Waotarn 
i sacs Flan, and among thaso should ba tha proTiaioa far an all-*orlin 
solution and tha saaurlcy provisions of lu|« U and III. 

a. friropAfa Security . Mo would aug|Mt that tha Coanl solan 
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erliii ovir Bar 11a. Wa ihoull Bring into flaj all the bargaining 

• • 4 

power wa hop# to gala from tha Carman and iuropeaa Security 
negotiations. To this «4, wa should propoaa placing aaocaa Co 
Vut Berlin under the administration of Heat Berlin 1 tec If or. 

If thle le act possible, of an International Authority, emereislng 
such pow e rs as necessary to nature free, unlo ade d aaaeaa un de r 
fair conditions to ail nations. In return, we should offer the 
concessions regarding force levels, subversive activities, eta., 

/ 

offered by tbs Western powers at Geneva in 1959, plus possibly a 
unilateral declaration ghat all-German political activities (notably 
ereflrgs of tbs Bundestag) would act take place in Berlin so long as 
the agreed arrangement was belt* fulfilled in all ether reepee ts . 

While the free City prepoeel Is unacceptable, wo can * and de - raoog- 
elsa that Vast Berlin la net an Integral part of Vast Germany and 


au 

.17. 


U subject to oar to in reservation* not applicable Co Vaae Oernaay. 

If tba So via Co raj act our poepesala and nova toward unilateral 
action in Berlin, we night propose the reciprocal declarations 
eallad for. In "Solution <?' plan (London Werhii* Group Report, 1959). 
Thla would naan that Beat German officials could hand la aaaaaa 
arrangements, providad that chap observed tha procedures now 

•xlitint. Sene additional features (e.g. of the July 28 proposal 

✓ 

re force limitations and 'questionable activities") might be 
included. Thera could be a UN pretence to give added assurance 
that agreed arrangements would bo fully observed. 

The various proposed solutions for the Berlin problem 
which would depend primarily on UN action. Including tha proposals 
that tha headquarters of the UN be moved to Berlin end that all- 
Berlin be placed under UN controls, were considered. Except sa 
mentioned in Solution "(T, none are roaomsandad at this stage, 
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4tr“ of tha currant kovirt sttituda toward tha W, including 
choir ’ troika.” proposal , and boeauaa Ambassador Thompson 'aala 
that an a lllarlln solution la so diatastoful to tha Sovlati that 
thay would met a higher prlaa for It than for a solution coloring 
only Wo • tarn lari in. Vo will eontlaua to study aora lini tad •. 
poaaihilltiaa for UM lawl wamr . •• 
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August 2, 1961 


MEMORANDUM TO: S/P - Mr. McGhee 

George : 

In general I like your paper of July 29 on 
"Negotiations Arising Out of the Berlin Crisis" and have 
only two comments . 

In connection with 1. under U.S. Objectives, I 
question whether it is practical or desirable at this 
stage to speak of laying the foundation for eventual 
decreased tension and growing cooperation with the 
Soviet Union. I would favor ending the sentence after 
the words, "without a war." 

On Timing (pages 9 and 10) , we face a dilemma 
between premature talk of a Foreign Ministers' Meeting 
on the one hand, and having Moscow call one first on the 
other. I feel that agreement at the meetings next week 
to propose a 4-Power Meeting would inevitably receive 
wide publicity immediately and would seriously weaken 
the determination of other NATO cotan tries to proceed with 
the military buildup and face up to a crisis. While the 
Russians might spring a surprise proposal for a Foreign 
Ministers' Meeting, there has been nothing so far to 
indicate that they intend calling anything but a general 
Peace Conference. On balance, I would think a Western 
decision on proposing a Foreign Ministers' Meeting should 
be postponed. 




T. C. Achilles 
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Copy Ho«... / i.j - 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
Washington 


31 July 1961 


Dear Dean: 

I know that you are assembling many thoughts on Berlin 
negotiations. I attach one approach for what it is worth 
based on three premises : 

a. Our "rights" in Berlin are of no real value in them- 
selves. We would like to get rid of them if an honorable 
way were found. 

b. On the other hand, the safety of West Berlin is 
vital to us and to fulfill our commitment we should be 
prepared to risk war. 

c. However, our position on Germany and West Berlin 
should be no tougher than that of the West Germans. 

If these premises are correct, why not let the West Ger- 
mans do our negotiating for us, feeling that we can probably 
accept any settlement which they will indorse? We would lose 
nothing if we disposed of our "rights" under conditions where 
the safety of West Berlin were amply protected. 


MAXWELL D . TAYLOR 


Honorable Dean Rusk 
Secretary of State 
Waslington, D. C. 

Enclosure 
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Hie U. S, encourages the formation of a Mixed German 
Committee representing West Germany, West Berlin and East 
Germany for the purpose of developing proposals for the 
settlement of the German and the Berlin questions. These 
representatives are authorized to assume for the purpose 
of their discussions that the U.S., U.K. and France would 
undertake to transfer their rights in Berlin to the West 
German government and that the USSR would do likewise in 
transferring its Berlin rights to the East German govern- 
ment. Thus, the conferees will have new assets for 
negotiation and will be unimpeded by agreements arising 
out of the termination of the war in working out new pro- 
posals for Germany and Berlin. 

All four powers would reserve the right to give 
approval to any ultimate arrangement affecting their rights 
in Germany and in Berlin. While these negotiations were in 
progress, there would be no change in current Allied rights 
of access and presence in Berlin. 
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TO: 


FROM: 


SUBJECT: 


Copy wo.—/- 

SECRET 

ot-JjL-aopl**' 

August 8, 1961 

S - Mr. Acheson 
L - Mr. Kearney 

Non-aggression pact between NATO and 
Warsaw Pact members 


V 


In accordance with our discussion on August 1, I am 
submitting two drafts of a non-aggression pact e tween 
the members of NATO and of the Warsaw Pact organization^ 

The first of these drafts sets forth the initial position 
which we might take in negotiations with the Soviet 
such a pact. It incorporates provisions regarding Berlin 
S£h £ substantially identical with ^eBetUn proposals^ 

such'a^the^requiremen^that disputefregarding ^erpreta- 

the n iCJ? ‘"such^rovisions^are^nclude^f (^bargaining 

purposes . 

The second draft indicates what might he the final 
positions which we could take in such ^S°^ation. his 
Differences between the two drafts are indicated in this 
latter version by underlining both new material and revi- 
s?ons of the original clauses. Deletions are indicated 
by the use of square brackets* 

The second version provides for a numerical limitation 
upon the number of Western troops in Berlin, as well as 
rather sweep ing restriction upon intelligence and propaganda 
activities conducted in Berlin. Additional provisions 
have been incorporated regarding German boundaries, restric- 
tions on possession by Germans of ABC weapons, and refugees. 

On the basis of the reports from Paris it appears 
likely^ that the Western position in the initial negotiations 
with the Soviets will be based upon the Western Peace Plan 

of 1959 
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Of 1959 a nd the 

tha^the^negotiatlons regaling a -n-aggrass^n pjet^ 

could well serve as a ^^ e m ^ t %^lsage a Foreigu 
cussions. The time sc Plan-Peace Treaty discussions, 

Ministers Conference for Peace Fian^ ^ a Sumnlt 

reference of the^Gemany^^ deadlock> and agreement at 

meeting a f ur ther negotiations by the Foreign 

Minis ter^o^th^non-aggression pact proposals. 

The major problem in drafts°havf S 

is the one ^ East German recognition.^ ^ recognition 

been so worded as to m , h two organizations rather 

by referring to "members of ™ t«o^ | epreseTltation in 

than states, by avoiding f n-rmulate the agreement and 

the negotiations which w>uld fio^ ^1 ^ gtria as the depository 
by other devices such a lusion of such a pact will 

country. Nevertheless, _ Q f de facto recognition to 

inevitably impart some ? uccess f u lly avoids de jure 

the "G.D.R." a i5 a °^ s ti 0 n to be determined is Aether 
recognition. The *1 sufficient to counter- 

the commitments we obtain 

balance the quantum of recognition given. 


Attachments : 

2 treaties (draft) dated August 7, 1961 
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This document consists of — 

Copy Mo. of Series 

secret uTRffr star ts position 

August 1 , 19^1 
DRAFT EON-AGGRESSI ON TREATY 

p^ce, the United Kingdom of Greet Britain end northern Ireland 

and the United States of America, acting for and on Behalf 
members of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, and the Czechoslovak 
Republic, the Polish People's Republic and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, acting for and on behalf of the members of the Warsaw Pact, 
Reaffirming their adherence to the purposes and principles of 
the Charter of the United Nations, with particular reference 

maintenance of International peace and security, 

Desirous of reducing the tensions which have arisen between the 
members of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization and the members of 
the Warsaw Pact, and in particular the differences respecting Germany 

and Berlin, 

Recognizing the need to establish procedures for resolving matters 
controversy between the members of the North Atlantic Treaty Organize- 
tion and the members of the Warsaw Pact and for the develop of a 
peace treaty with Germary acceptable to all the interests concerned. 

Agree as follows 1 

I 

!. The members of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization on the 
one hand and the members of the Warsaw Pact on the other affirm 
they will settle any disputes by peaceful means in such a manner that 

international poaoe and security and justice, are not endangered and 

. _p nup one organization alfcl-V take any 

that none of the members of the one organ 

aggressive action against any members of the other. 


ptiges 
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IX 

X. a . In order to effectuate the purposes of this treaty 
a European Peace Commission is hereby established to examine problems 
giving rise to tensions between the parties and to make recommendations 
for the reduction or elimination of such tensions to the members of 
each organisation. The Commission shall be comprised of five individuals 
designated by the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation and five individuals 
designated by the Warsaw Pact organisation. The Commission shall be 
assisted insofar as matters relating to Germany are concerned, by a 
German Peace Committee comprised of six German nationals, three to be 
designated by the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation and three by the 

Warsaw Pact. 

b. The Secretary-General of each organisation shall notify 
the Depositary Government of the names of the members of the Commission 
and of the German subcommittee within three months of the coming into 


force of this agreement. 

2. The seat of the Commission shall be in Berlin. The Commission 
shall adopt its own rules of procedure provided that the Chairman of the 
Coonnission shall hold office for a three-month tenu and shall be selected 
alternately by the designees of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
and by the designees of the Warsaw Pact beginning with the former. 

3 . The Commission shall have the following functions: 

a. To assist in resolving disputes which may arise 

between one or more members of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 

on the one hand and one or mere members of the Warsaw Pact organization 

on the other and which are of a nature to endanger European peace and 

security 
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security by examining into "the particulars of any such dispute and 
making recommendations regarding the settlement thereof to the members 
concerned. Any member of either alliance may refer a dispute which it 
considers may endanger European peace and security to the Commission. 

b. To assist in the carrying out of the provisions of this 

agreement : 

i. by investigating any complaints which may be 
rrm/ip respecting actions which are not in 
conformity with the agreement; 
ii. seeking to reconcile ary differing views 

regarding the interpretation or implementation 
of the agreement; 

lii. recommending appropriate courses of action to 

members of the respective organizations concerned 
with implementation of the agreement. Each member 
of both alliances shall cooperate fully with the 
Commission in the investigations which it may carry 
out pursuant to this article. 

c. To promote the relaxation of tensions between the members 
of the two organizations by encouraging the improvement of trade 
relations, cultural exchanges and similar activities of a type designed 
to develop relations of a positive nature. 

d. To study awl recommend to the members of the two organiza- 
tions methods for reducing armed forces and armaments in the European 
area. 

4 . 
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4 . The Commission may establish such subcommittees as aie 
necessary in order for it to carry out its functions. 

5. Decisions of the Commission shall be taken by majority vote. 

III 

The German Peace Committee shall study and make recommendations to 

the Commission regarding: 

a. methods for the reunification of Germany] 

b. means by which a peace treaty with Germany can be 

effectuated; 

c. the contents of a peace treaty with Germany . 

IV 

The manufacture in Germany of atomic, biological and chemical 
weapons is prohibited. The Joint Commission referred to in Article II 
of this agreement will be authorized to travel throughout Germany and to 
conduct appropriate inspection of manufacturing facilities to ensure 
compliance with this agreement * 

V 

1. in order to eliminate tensions which may arise with respect 
to Berlin 

a. No member of either organization which now maintains 
armed forces in Berlin shall increase the numbers of such forces; 

b. No atomic weapons Bhall be permitted in Berlin. 

c. Measures shall be taken in Berlin by all responsible 
parties to eliminate activities which tend to disturb public order or 
seriously affect the rights and interests of any members of the two 
organizat ions ; 

d. 
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d. Freedom of movement will be maintained among all the 
sectors of Berlin. 

e. There shall be free and unrestricted access to West 
Berlin by land, by water and by air for all persons, goodo and 
communications including those of the French, United Kingdom and 

United States Forces stationed in West Berlin. The procedures 

. 1961. 

applicable are those in effect on — 

as codified in the annex to this agreement. The procedures may 

be carried out by German nationals. 

2. The Secretariat of the United Nations shall be responsible 

for overseeing compliance with paragraph 1 of this Article, and for 
this purpose is empowered to conduct such investigations and require 
such reports in Berlin and in and along the access routes to Berlin 

as it may deem necessary. 

VI 

Any dispute regarding the interpretation or implementation of 
this agreement which cannot be resolved by recourse to the European 
Peace Cornnission, may be referred by any member of either organisation 
to the international Court of Justice for decision. The decision of 
the Court shall be binding upon all members of each organization whether 
or not they are formal parties to the proceeding before the Court. 

VII 

1. The agreement shall come Into force upon deposit with the 
Depositary State of nations of aecesslon by all of the members of the 
Worth Atlantic Treaty Organisation and by all of the members of the 
Warsaw Pact organization. 
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2» The Depositary State shall he the Republic of Austria. 

3. The agreement shall remain in force for a period of at 
least ten years and thereafter until one year's notice of termination 
has been given by at least five members of either the Worth Atlantic 
Treaty Organization on the one hand or of the Warsaw Pact on the other. 


L : l/eUR : RDK earney : e js 


RD - State, Washington, D.C. 
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SECRET 

SECOND POSITION 

August 7> 1963. 

DRAFT NON-AGGRES SION TREATY. 

France, the United Kingdom of Brest Britein and Northern Ireland 
and the United Statee of America, acting for and on behalf of the 
members of the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation, and the Czechoslovak. 
Republic, the Polish People’s Republic and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, acting for and on behalf of the members of the Warsaw Pact, 
Reaffirming their adherence to the purposes and principl 
Charter of the United Nations, with particular reference to the main- 

tenance of international peace and. security. 

Desirous of reducing the tensions which have arisen between the 

members of the Worth Atlantic Treaty Organization and the members 0 
the Warsaw Pact, and in particular the differences respecting Germany 

and Berlin, 

Recognising the need to establish procedures for resolving matters 
in controversy between the members of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion and the members of the Warsaw Pact and for the development of a 
peace treaty with Germany acceptable to all the interests concerned, 

Agree as follows : 

I 

The members of the North Atlantic Treaty Organizaticn on the one 
h and and the members of the Warsaw Pact cn the other affirm that they 
Will settle any disputes by peaceful means in such a manner that 
international peace and security and justice, are not endangered and 

one of the members o f the one organlzaMon^hal^^ 

■ snv f - of the ether e xcept for the purpose of legitima te 


ap-lf -defense. 
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1. (a) In order to effectuate the purposes of this treaty 

a European Peace Commission la hereby established to examine problems 
giving rlae to tenaiona 'between the partiea and to ma*e recommendations 
to the membera of each organization. The Commission ahall be eomprlaed 
of five individuala deaignated by the Worth Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion and five individuala deaignated by the Warsaw Pact organization. 

The Commission shall be assisted insofar as matters relating to Germany 
are concerned, by a German Peace Committee comprised of six German 
nationals, three to be designated by the north Atlantic Treaty Organize- 

tion and three by the Warsaw Pact. 

(b) The Secretary-General of each organization shall notify 

Depositary Government of the names of the membera of the Commission and 

of the German subcommittee within three months of the coming into force 

of this agreement. 

2. The seat of the Commission shall be in Vienna. The commission 
Shan adopt its own rules of procedure provided that the Chairman of 
the Commission shall hold office for a three-month term and shall be 
selected alternately by the designees of the Worth Atlantic Treaty 
Organization and by the designees of the Warsaw Pact organization beginning 

with the former. 

3 . The Commission shall have the following functions: 

(a) To assist in resolving disputes, which may arise between 
one or more members of the north Atlantic Treaty Organization on the one 
hand and one or more members of the Warsaw Paet organization on the 
other, and which are of a nature to endanger European peace and security, 
„ y examining intc the particulars of any such dispute and mahing recom- 
mendations regarding the settlement thereof to the members concerned. 
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(*) -ro assist in the carrying out of the provisions of the 

agreement : 

i. by investigating any complaints which may te 
made respecting actions which are not 

conformity with the agreement; 

j i „_,r a sf far ins views regarding 

ii. seeking to reconcile any diff B 

the interpretation or implementation of the 
agreement ; 

Hi. recommending appropriate courses of action to 

members of the respective organisations concerned vith 

Implementation of the agreement. 

C J 

(c) To promote the relaxation of tensions betveen the 
members of the organisation by encouraging the improvement of trade 
relations, cultural exchangee and similar activities of a type designed 

to develop relations of a positive nature. 

, +n +he members of the respective 
(d) To study and recommend to the memce 

f „ reducing armed forces and armaments in the 
organizations methods for reduce 

1nr y^~ r a ^militariz e d zone in Central Europ e. 

European area, inc-i.uu-i.ua - 

The commission may establish such subcommitt ere 

necessary in order for it to carry out its function 

. e "hv unanimous vote. 

5. Decisions of the Commieeion shall be tahe y 

III 

... o s tudy and make recommendations 

1. The German Peace Committee shall study 
to the Commission regarding: 


secret 
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(a) methods for the reunification of Germany; 

v v,^h a raace treaty with Germany can he 

(n) means by which a peace j 

effectuated; 

(o) the contents of a peace treaty with Germany. 

2 . J Peace Comml arrangement^ 

P—*. ™-t„al underst r ri1 nfr end tn emtend and dgglrg^S^ 

throughout all Germany.* 

IV 

The manufacture in Germany end the possession by Germa ns of 
atomic, biological and chemical weapons are prohibited. The Join 
Commission referred to in Article IX of this agreement will be 
authorized to travel throughout Germany and to conduct appropriate 
inspection of manufacturing facilities other installation, 

ensure compliance with this agreement. 


1 . in order to eliminate tensions which may arise with respect 
to Berlin: 

v „„ nf ti A T 0 gt. ftt loned In Berlin 
(a) turned forc es of members of H A — 

o hnii not exr ~* 7.S00 personnel. 

(h) 0-01 entlonal - T"" " 1 “ 11 136 111 Eer — 

(c) ~e -h craahlzationwm^t^rx^x 

. , nt.eUiaence end nronagand s activities in 

permit carrying - intelligence pL^ns 

directed against a_n^ embe^^ 

c J 

L (a) 
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(d) There shall he free and unrestricted access to West 

Berlin by land, by water and by air for all persons, goods and 

communications including those of the French, United Kingdom and 

United States Forces stationed in West Berlin. The procedures 

applicable are those in effect in 

J t The procedures may be carried out by 

German personnel. 

2. The European Commission shall be responsible 

overseeing compliance with paragraph 1 of thle Article, and for this 
purpose ie empowered to conduct euch investigations and retire euch 
reporta in Berlin and in end along the access routes to Berlin ee it 

may deem necessary. 

VI 

Any dispute regarding the interpretation or implementation of 
this agreement which cannot he resolved ty recourse to the Suropean 
Peace Commission, ->-n he settled throurt reference to arhltr ation, 
IV,. Tnt.ernstlor” 1 court of justice nr other peaceful means. 

VII 

mu. rn.mhers cf each the 

as vw „ delineated in^nn ex hereto a s^hejermaert^nd^ 


v hi 

mu. m.mhers of —a oucanlsat ion consider excessive shifU jn 
portion betwe e n the carts of C-rmanv as undeslrahle in th ej^rlcd 

++inment, The Peace C ommittee is 

a fina l ™*ce settlement- The_uer 

nnaaeauently 
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^.iv P arsed withrM ^ lIt, 
t.n reduce su ^-H shifts in population. 

IX 

!. The agreement shall come Into force upon deposit with the 
Depositary State of notices of accession by all of the members of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization and by all of the members 

Of the Warsaw Pact organization. 

2 . The Depositary State shall be the Republic of Austria. 

3. The agreement shall remain in force for a period of at 
least five ysars and thereafter until one year’s notice of termi 

has been given by at least three members of either the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization on the one hand or of the Warsaw pact org 

on the other. 


L : L/EUR : RDKearney : e J s 


HD - State, Washington, D. C- 
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GERMAN STATE TREATY 
(Twin Treaty Concept) 


NOTE: 


The attached draft treaty has been prepared in response to a 
suggestion by Aab ass ado r Thompson. The concept is that of virtua l ly 
identical treaties to be signed by the United States and others with 
the Federal Republic and by the Soviet Union and others with the G.D.R. 
Since the Soviet Union has diplomatic relations with both the Federal 
Republic and the G.D.R. , the draft has been prepared on the assumption 
that the U.S.S.R. would be party to both treaties. 

"Linkage" of the two treaties is obtained by Article 19* 

The purpose of the proposal is to obtain a "treaty" settlement 
relating to the whole of Germany without recognition of the G.D.R. 
regime by the Western Powers while at the same time making appropriate 
arrangements with regard to Berlin and access. Since the Allied and 
Associated Powers were never at war with the Federal Republic or the 
G.D.R., the draft is designated a "German State Treaty" following the 
precedent of the Austrian State Treaty (bearing in mind that the United 
States was never at war with Austria). 

In the absence of a central German Government, an effort has been 
made in drafting to avoid provisions to the effect that "Germany under- 
takes", "Germany shall", etc. 

Article ll(2) relating to access Is derived from Article 4(2) of 
the peace treaty between the U.S.S.R. and Finland in which the Soviet 
Union obtains access rights from the Soviet Union to Bcmkkala-Udd . It 
is believed that having required the Finns to permit such access, the 
Soviets would be handicapped in objecting to a comparable provision, 
with respect to Berlin. The Annex referred to would spell out details 
regarding access procedures. 
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DRAFT (3rd) 

August 18, l?6l 


GERMAN STATE TREATY 
(Twin Treaty Concept) 

The United States of America, the French Republic, the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, Australia, etc. and the Federal Republic of Germany, 

Being united in their determination to live together in peace and 
security. 

Recognizing that the parties concerned have not yet succeeded in 
efforts to achieve unification of the German State under a central 
German Government, 

Recognizing further that pending such unification it is mutually 
desirable to resolve certain residual matters still outstanding as a 
result of World War II, 

Have accordingly appointed the undersigned plenipotentiaries who, 
after presentation of their full powers, found to be in good and due 
form, have agreed as follows: 

Chapter I 
[ Peace 
Article 1 

The state of van between Germany and each of the Allied and 
Associated Powers is terminated, to the extent for which provision 

has 
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lias not previously "been made therefor , as from the date on which the 
present Treaty comes into force as provided for in Article 20.] 

Mote: It may be desirable to omit this article in tabling any pro- 

posal and wait to see if the Soviets indicate such a provision is 
necessary or desirable . 

Article 2 

Thia Allied and Associated Powers recognize the full sovereignty 
of the German people over Germany and its territorial waters , subject 
to the special arrangements regarding Berlin set forth in Article 12. 

Chapter II 
Territory 
Article 3 

1. The boundaries of Germany shall be those set forth and defined 
in the maps and descriptive materials attached to this Treaty as Annex I 

2. All right, title, and claim of Germany to territories formerly 
German or claimed as German and which are outside of the boundaries of 
Germany as defined in Annex I are hereby terminated. 

Chapter III 
political 
Article 4 

Government in Germany shall be democratic in nature based on 
elections by secret ballot, and shall guarantee to all citizens free, 
equal and universal suffrage as well as the right to be elected to 
public office without discrimination as to race, sex, language or 
religion. 
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Article 5 

The full force of the treaties of peace with Italy, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, Hungary, (Finland), and Japan shall he recognized in Germany 
as well as the arrangements made for terminating the former League of 
Nations and the Permanent Court of International Justice. 

Article 6 

The Allied and Associated Powers agree that at such time as a 
central government is formed in Germany they will support the appli- 
cation of Germany for membership in the United Nations . 

Article 7 

1, Pending the admission of Germany to membership in the United 
Nations, the principles of the Charter of the United Nations shall be 
applied in Germany, in particular the obligations set forth in Article 2 
of the Charter: 

(a) to settle international disputes by peaceful means in 
such a manner that international peace and security, and justice, 
are not endangered; 

(b) to refrain in international relations from the threat 
or use of force against the territorial integrity or political 
independence of any State or in any other manner inconsistent 
with the purposes of the United Nations; 

(c) to give the United Nations every assistance in any action 
it takes in accordance with the Charter, and to refrain from giving 
assistance to any State against which the United Nations may take 
preventive or enforcement action. 
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2. The Allied and Associated Powers confirm that they will be 
guided by the principles of Article 2 of the Charter of the United 
Nations in matters respecting Germany. 

3 , Nothing in this Treaty shall be deemed to affect existing 
security arrangements to which the signatories may be party except as 
provided in the requirements laid down in Annex III to the present 
Treaty regarding secutiry arrangements . 

Article 8 

The judgments of the International Military Tribunal in Elurnberg, 
and of other Allied war crimes courts both within and without Germany 
shall remain binding. 

Article 9 

1. Citizens of the Allied and Associated Powers within the 
territory of Germany as a result of the war, who wish to return to 
their homelands shall be repatriated within twelve months after the 
coming into force of the present Treaty. 

2. Each Allied and Associated Power will repatriate within twelve 
months after the coming Into force of the present Treaty those German 
citizens already within its territory as a result of the war, including 
all German scientists and specialists transferred to its territory, 
whether with or without compulsion, who wish to return to Germany. 

3 . In the event that any question arises respecting the willing- 
ness of any citizen to be repatriated, a representative appointed by 

the Secretary-General 
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the Secretary-General of the United Nations shall he afforded free and 
unimpeted access to such citizen to determine the question. Such 
representative shall, if he determines the citizen wishes to he 
repatriated, he empowered to make immediate arrangements for the 
departure of such citizen to his homeland. 

Article 10 

1. The graves on German territory of the soldiers, prisoners of 
war, and nationals forcibly brought into Germany, of the Allied and 
Associated Powers, as well as of the other United Nations which were 

at war with Germany, and the memorials and emblems on these graves will 
be respected, preserved, and maintained by German authorities. 

2. Any commission, delegation or other organization authorized 
by the State concerned to identify, list, maintain or regulate the 
graves, memorials and emblems referred to in paragraph 1 shall be 
recognized by Geman authorities. Those authorities shall facilitate 
the work of such organization and shall conclude in respect of the 
above-mentioned graves, memorials, and emblems, such agreements as may 
prove necessary with the State concerned or with any commission or dele 
gation or other organization authorized by it. Such authorities like- 
wise shall render, in conformity with reasonable sanitary requirements, 
every facility for the disintexment and dispatch to their respective 
countries of the remains buried in the said graves, whether at the 
request of the official organizations of the State concerned, or at 
the request of the relatives of the persons interred. 

3 . Each 
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3 . Each of the Allied and Associated Powers will assure the 
proper care and maintenance of the graves of German soldiers in its 
metropolitan territory, and will facilitate the activities of organi- 
zations serving that purpose. 

Chapter IV 
Berlin 
Article 11 

Bearing in mind the historical significance of Berlin as capital 
of Germany as well as the special status of that city resulting from 
the rights with respect thereto acquired by the Governments of the 
United States of America, the United Kingdom, the French Republic, 
and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, as a consequence of 
World War II, it is agreed as follows: 

1. Pending unification of Germany under a central German 
government, the Four Powers named will retain their special status 
in the respective sectors of the city allocated to them under 

the Protocol of September 12, 1944, except to the extent that 
they agree to relinquish such status. 

2. The use by the Four Powers of the railways, waterways, 
roads, and air routes necessary for the transport of personnel 
and freight dispatched to Berlin, and the right of unimpeded 
use of all forms of commu ni cation with Berlin in accordance with 
the procedures set forth in Annex III are confirmed; German 
nationals may be employed in the implementation of such procedures. 
TThe Four Powers will cooperate and take all measures necessary to 
assure the full application of the provisions of this paragraph. 
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3 . Arrangements between the United States, United Kingdom, 

Prance, and the U.S.S.R. relating to the incarceration of the 

major Nazi war criminals in Spandau Prison will be maintained 

unless the Four Powers make other arrangements by mutual agreement. 

Chapter V 
Austria 
Article 12 

1. The full validity of the State Treaty concerning the restora- 
tion of an independent and democratic Austria of May 15, 1955, and 
prohibiting Anschluss is recognized. 

2 . The sovereignty and independence of Austria will be respected 
and all German territorial and political claims in connection with 
Austria and Austrian territory are terminated. 

Article 13 

The transit and communication without customs duties or charges 
between Salzburg and Iofer (Salzburg) across the Reichenhall-Steinpass 
and between Schamitz (Tyrol) and Ehrwald (Tyrol) (via Garmisch- 
Partenkirchen) shall be facilitated by German authorities. 

Chapter VI 

Claims and Property Interests 
Article 1^ 

The Allied and Associated Powers renounce and waive all claims 
to reparation from Germany to the extent that such claims have not 
already been satisfied. 
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AfTicle 15 

1. All German claims, whether governmental or private, against 
the Allied and Associated Powers and their nationals arising out of 
the war or out of actions taken because of the existence of the state 

of war, are waived, as well as all German claims arising from the presence, 
operations, or actions of forces or authorities of any of the Allied 
or Associated Powers as occupying powers in German territory. 

2 . The foregoing waiver includes any and all claims arising out 
of actions taken by any of the Allied or Associated Powers with respect 
to German external assets regardless of where located, as well as 

any and all claims and debts arising in respect of German prisoners 
of war and civilian internees in the hands of the Allied and Associated 
Powers, but does not include German claims specifically recognized in 
the laws of any of the Allied and Associated Powers enacted since 
May 8, 1945. 

3 . The actions which have have been taken with respect to German 
external assets in Portugal, Spain, Sweden, and Switzerland are 
recognized and confirmed. 

4. The provisions with respect to German external assets and 
claims contained in the treaties of peace between the Allied and 
Associated Powers and Italy, Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, (Finland), 
and Japan, and in the Austrian State Treaty are recognized and con- 
firmed. Insofar as such action has not already been taken, German 
authorities will take all steps necessary to ensure that the Allied 

and Associated 
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and Associated Powers and their nationals , successors of such nationals, 
and companies organized under German law in which such nationals own 
participation, shall be able to secure the return of their property in 
its present condition, and the restitution of their rights and interests 
in Germany to the extent to which such property rights or interests 
suffered discriminatory treatment. Such property rights and interests 
shall be free from all encumbrances and charges of any kind to which 
they may have been subject due to discriminatory treatment . Ho costs 
shall be imposed either in connection with return or restoration or 
with the removal of encumbrances or charges. If, due to the length of 
time which has elapsed since the termination of hostilities, such 
property rights or interests cannot be returned without causing undue 
hardship, compensation in lieu of such return may be paid on the basis 
of the current market value of such property, right or interest. 

5. Undischarged pre-war external debts and obligations of public, 
corporate, and private persons and bodies, other than the German State, 
located in territory which formed part of Germany within its "borders 
on December 31, 1937, but which territory is outside the boundaries of 
Germany as defined in Annex I, shall remain in full force and effect in 
accordance with the provisions of Annex II to the present Treaty. 

Article 16 

Any national of an Allied or Associated Power, or the successor 
of such a national, who is likewise such a national, shall have the 
right to institute, within one year from the entry into force of the 

present 
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present Treaty with respect to the State of which he is a national , an 
action for the revision of any judgment delivered by a Geiraan court 
between September 1, 1939 May 8, 19^5 in any proceeding in which 
such national was a party and was unable to make adequate presenta- 
tion of his case. 

Article 17 

1. The existence of a state of war shall not in itself be re- 
garded as affecting obligations to pay pecuniary debts arising out 
of obligations and contracts, including those in respect to bonds, 
which existed, and rights that were acquired, before the commencement 
of the state of war. 

2. The intervention of a state of war shall, in itself, not be 
regarded -as affecting the obligation to consider on their merits claims 
for loss and damage to property, for personal injury, or debts that 
arose before the existence of a state of war. 

Chapter VII 

Settlement of Disputes 

Article 18 

In the event of a dispute concerning the interpretation or execu- 
tion of this Treaty or the Treaty referred to in Article 19 which is 
not settled by other agreed means, the dispute shall, at the request of 
any party thereto, be referred to the International Court of Justice, the 
decision of which shall be binding upon the parties. 
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Chapter VIII 
Final Clauses 
Article 19 

In the carrying out of their rights and obligations under this 
Treaty, the signatories accept the validity of the German State Treaty 

signed at on ____________ — 1 

Article 20 

1. The present Treaty shall be ratified by the signatories and 
shall come into force for all the signatories which have then deposited 
ratifications when instruments of ratification have been deposited by 
the United States of America, the French Republic, the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, and the Federal Republic of Germany. 

2. The present Treaty shall come into force for each State which 
subsequently ratifies it on the date of the deposit of its ratification. 

Article 21 

All instruments of ratification shall be deposited with the 
Republic of Austria, which will notify all the signatory States of 
each such deposit and of the date of the coming into force of the Treaty 

under paragraph 1 of Article * 

Article 22 

The present Treaty shall be deposited in the Archives of _ 

which shall furnish each signatory State with certified copies thereof. 
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department of state 

Bureau of Intelligence and Research 

August 28, 196JL 

MEMORANDUM* "Recognition" of East Germany* Consequences and Negotiating 
Possibilities 


This paper has two purposes! (1) to assess the ooussQuences 
of various Western steps leading toward recognition of th 
temt^erimes and (2) to estimate the importance of such steps 
^Sm^ntTii a possible Berlin settlement. An analysis is made 
of the consequences of de jure recognition, ^ ^nts^ ^the^ 

GDR amounting to de facto recognition, < nT_p or-rnsn talks* 

Hast Germans in regard to access procedures, all-German talks, 
«eogn«i«£ thl Oder-heisse line, and West Genn^ abandonment 

of tS "Slletein doctrine." Die weight whioh various steps 

leading toward recognition would have in a , nflE °.5J ni^axi sting 
r s assessed in regard to! their efficacy in modifying existing 
Soviet proposals j their effect on "interim"- agreements* and their 
usefulneeB^in prolonging Easiest talEa and la—*"** 
consequences of a separate peace treaty* In addition, an annex 
discusses the existing relations of the GDR* 


X. INTRODUCTION 


The question of the ^e ° 0 ^ i ^^ e 0 J f t 2 f ^ g "^ n 0 Se^^! e the T e2steMe , 
the need to accept the existing - t f the soviet demand to 

of 0^-t^ “ 0 h f *£ St^ efefs it was first raised in 
convert West Berlin into a iree J Berlin and two Germanies 

November ^dt C s^e thf^e goal, the oonsoli- 

issues are mextncably rela * ^ And they tend to be mutually 

datian of oommumst t ”^ e coSitiST^ld also undermine the West's 
reinforcingj steps toward re gn , . could a x so serve to enhance 

position in Berlin, and agreements on Berlin could also 

the international status of the GDR* 

Nevertheless, the OSSB has the option in future ™eoti^ons_of streS3 “ 

tag one of these two S “s S rSes°the Question of whether it 

tactic they have used in the pa * , +u e vjest to take some 

would be possible, end under what dealings with 

step toward recognizing the GDR, » obtaining a more satis— 

the GDR than is presently the case, as a means of obtaining 

factory agreement (or no agreement) on Berlin* 

This document consists o f * / 
pages. No. •"> of 7^ c opies. 
Series A. 
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Before examining this question, 3° cognition^In 

quences the West would have ^ f ^^3 degrees of recognition 

the discussion that follows, the ^pact °f varxous dg^ ^ of 

or official contact with the GDR i^ assesse question and Bast . 

&. Osman reaction to these moves. 


II. 


PnHQ^nTCMCTS OF RECOGNITION 


Berlin. German Unification r and East Germany 

1. rie Jure Recognition . Dejure rec °^^?^Q/si^aturTof an 

Western powers — defined as ^^ I,l ^g t Q® ce S of two German states — 

agreement formally recognizing . Allied policies on Germany* 

would eliminate the basis of virtually all Allied poiici d respon8i _ 

This step ( 1 ) tol rm tend t0 ne gate the legal 

bility for the reunification of Germany, t ) (3) wou id seriously 

foundation for the Allied P r ® s ®" c ® ^ Q erman encroachments on West Berlin 
compromise Western resisanc ^ t± the GDR as a sovereign state 
and its communication i ine ® 3 T ^ ■ + _ i nitially respected the terms 

crtssr ssiafcs sssi— - - — 

with the Federal Republic* 

indeed, de jug, Stem^to put 

consequences for the West that the So i furtheet they have 

this forward as a serious "^^^e jeaoe treaty proposal, the 
gone in thie direction is their two uerman p Barman states, 

heart of -hioh ia the reocg^tion of the o^ ^ the 

partial or indirect means. 

2. Agreemen ts According De ^d^hecognJ-h^ -^^^j. international 
methods has been to propose SSSe. in the present 

agreements concluded with the ® 3 ®,. . — . q -i gn an agre ement with the 

instance. that the, three Western a lies w |Y f _ „ n ations wi thWest 

GTi- which g a ther, about Weste rn rights J n^ 

.. The communists would^maintain ^^^T^c^ition 

stressed) that the agreemen exploit this situation by pressing 

its £S siWivt. ;s ™ ksx s ss. 

ri- i . « ~ — - 

ment* 
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b. While the agreement would not have such a direct nullifying 
effect as de jure recognition on Western rights in Berlin^ and^ Allied 
obligations regarding unification, it would seriously impair these 
juridical foundations* Sooner or later the East Germans would seize upon 
this point to support their contention that Allied rights in West Berlin 
be extinguished, or had already been extinguished (assuming a 
separate treaty had been signed)* 

c* Sooner or later the GDR would also cite this evidence of its 
sovereignty to raise new demands concerning Allied access to Berlin, or, 
at a minimum, concerning "hostile" activities conducted from West Berlin* 


Thus, the consequences of such an agreement might defeat the very 
purpose for which it was concluded and would constitute a significant S _®P 
toward formal recognition of the two Germanies* These consequences would 
be mitigated somewhat if the agreement were concluded between working-level 
officials rather than by accredited diplomatic representatives* J 


3, De Facto Dealings* De facto four power dealings with the GDR 
(particularly on the parTof thTfRGT have already taken place and have 
already eroded to a certain degree the Western policy of rion-r ©cognition* 
Thus far, however, it has generally been possible to confine such dealings 
to the technical or governmental expert level which 12 years experience 
with East Germany indicates to be title critical dividing line between what 
constitutes meaningful recognition and what does not* The one major breac 
of this line occurred at the 19$9 Geneva conference when GDR observers were 
admitted on a par with those from West Germany. The subsequent East German 
attempts to parlay this retreat into a larger measure of diplomatic 
acceptance were frustrated by the Allies but only with considerable _ 
expenditure of effort* (Hie extent of East German de facto dealings with 
non-bloc states is outlined below in an Annex.) 


Generally speaking, acceptance of additional de facto dealings wi 
East Germany would not necessarily invoke the legal consequences implicit 
in de jure recognition* However, the accumulated precedents created 
thr'ou'ghsuch dealings make it difficult with the passage oftimetomain- 
tain the line between what constitutes legal recognition and what does not. 
Rnvist advocacv of de facto dealings is based on the assumption that one 
step can lead to another^nce the first step has come to be an accepted 

fact of life. 


What would be the particular consequences of de facto dealings by the 
three Western Allies with the East Germans in access procedures . 


1. The Federal Republic has for a number of years concluded agree- 
ments — the interzonal trade agreements — with the GDR which have een 
negotiated and signed by working-level officials* 
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To these basic considerations nay be added two other points* First, 
the volume of West German civilian traffic is roughly on the order of nine 
times that of Allied military traffic* It would be easier to shift the 
relatively small Allied surface traffic to air travel as a means of evading 
temporary GDR pressures (under this Solution "C 11 - arrangement, air traffic 
would remain free of direct GDR control)* Second, the USSR would have a 
greater interest in being able to maintain a veto over East German pressure 
moves over access questions against the US (which could at a minimum 
embarra?s concurrent Soviet diplomatic moves) than is its present interest 
in having a control over East German pressures against West Germany (the 
FRG being an almost constant target of antagonistic Soviet diplomatic 
actions and being by no means a potential threat to Soviet security, except 
as a proxie of the US*) Viewed strictly from these considerations, the 
containment of GDR control of Allied access urder an agent arrangement 
could prove easier to accomplish than has the FRG*s containment of East 
German control over West German access* 

Nonetheless, it must be recognized that the arrangements posited above 
would pose serious difficulties to the three Western Allies* To prevent 
these difficulties, it would seem essential that the Western Allies adhere 
to the following points at a minimum: 

(1) Except for the most urgent humanitarian reasons (seizure of 
personnel, which over the long run hardly benefits the captors), the West 
would have to reject any reconciliation of trumped -up differences over 
access procedures with the GDR and would have to continue routinely to 
present these complaints to the USSR, through diplomatic channels n. 

(2:) The West would have to insist on the maintenance of direct ERG— 
Tempelhof air communications* Quite apart from its affect on the refugee 
flow, this is an essential instrument for deflating (through re-routing) 

GDR harassment of surface traffic and is necessary for the maintenance of 
West Berlin morale* 

(3) The West would have to reject almost any conceivable agreed 
arrangement for limiting 11 activities' 1 in West Berlin* The GDR would attempt 
to exploit such an agreement in order to stop unhindered air traffic and 
interfere in West Berlin internal affairs* 

(U) In order to cope with "creeping encroachment 11 by the GDR, the 
three Western Allies would have to devise retaliatory threats and measures 
short of the application of military force (the latter would not be a 
credible deterrent under most circumstances)* One method would be to 
establish the point through demarches to the USSR that East German trade 
relations with the FRG would be adversely affected by GDR interference 
with Allied -- as well as West German — traffic to Berlin* 
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Under this heading, there is a second conceivable arrangement j 
namely* that the three Western Allies, following the conclusions of a 
separate treaty, would announce their intention to deal with GDR "agent” 
controllers on access routes — along the lines described above for Solution 
"C" — but without the accompanying GDR or Soviet declaration plus Soviet 
endorsement* Perhaps more important, even if the East Germans went along 
with the Western declaration so far as surface transit was concerned, they 
would almost certainly raise the demand for control over air travel*. The 
question of how the West would be able to beat down this demand is beyond 
the scope of this paper, as it involves a detailed discussion of the 
effectiveness of Western contingency and retaliatory measures* However* 
assuming the West succeeded in bringing the communists around to accepting 
its unilateral declaration, the consequences of such a situation would 
probably not differ significantly from those under a Solution "O' 1 arrange- 
ment* 


Viewed in the abstract, a Solution "C" arrangement, or communist 
acceptance of unilateral Western statements and actions to the same effect, 
would constitute an advance for the communists on both the Berlin and two 
Germanies fronts* However, when viewed in the context of the USSR's 
present loudly voiced firm "corani tment" to compel the West by year's end 
to accept a two Germanies situation and a change in West Berlin's status* 
either of these "agency 11 arrangements, properly handled, would in fact 
constitute considerable backdown by the Soviets* 

U* All-German Talks * Four-power sanction of all-German talks is a 
variation of de facto dealings which does not immediately imply Western 
recognition of the GDR* The potential pitfalls of such an arrangement are 
quite apparent* But there are also some possible advantages* 

The persistent East German demands for all-German talks, held on a 
parity basis and on a government- to-government level, and, for that matter, 
their appeals for a German "confederation" are quite obviously designed 
not to further German unity but to formalize Germany' s division into two 
states* Taken at face value, talks such as those proposed in the Soviet 
aide memoire of June 1; — to agree on the terms of German unity within a 
narrow time period or else all parties will agree to formalize a two 
Germanies solution through such a peace treaty -- are patently designed to 
enhance the soveregnty of the GDR and to sound the death knell of German 
unity* (As Khrushchev said, the USSR no longer has any responsbility for 
German unity, these talks would show that the two Germanies cannot agree on 
unity, therefore there would be no reason thereafter to oppose a two 
Germanies treaty*) 

Any talks held between representatives of the "two Germanies" on such 
questions as German unity, freedom of travel, referendums, and confeder- 
ation, would almost certainly be cited by the communists to support 
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recognition of East Germany. Whether this would, on balance, be the result 
is open to question, as this depends on the circumstances and terms of the 
talks. 


The CDU Government has adopted a conservative approach to bi-lateral 
talks. Indeed, it has contributed to a paradoxical situation. The 
communists, because they would have everything to lose •through unification, 
quite rationally seek to preserve the all-German status quo, oppose any 
real steps toward unification, and take refuge in procedural proposals which 
they have reason to believe the West will reject* The ERG operates from an 
absolute position of political strength on the question of German unity* 
but even so — r and the IB must share this responsbility — has often 
demonstrated timidity and an overestimation of the opponent's diplomatic 
agility in regard to all-German talks. Since the FRG has been able to 
devise a formula for conducting all-German talks on trade relations for a 
number of years without compromising the German unity question, perhaps 
this dexterity in commercial fields can be applied to all-German talks on 
selected aspects of German unity, an issue on which the communists are 
wholly on the defensive* To put this statement differently, if Khrushchev 
can argue that all-German talks should be held in order to show by their 
lack of agreement that German unity should be abandoned because the USSR 
maintains this is an all-German question, then the West can argue with 
greater conviction that German unity should and must be brought about by 
supra-national efforts (by the four occupation powers, even UN intervention) 
when the GDR regime is revealed conclusively through all-German, talks as 
opposed to unification and the wishes of its subjects. 

In short, all-German talks could be a serious set-back or a gain for 
the West depending on its diplomatic skill. 

5. Oder-Neisse Line . In both public statements and diplomatic 
approaches, the USSR has stressed strongly the need for the West to 
recognize the Oder-Neisse line* It is difficult, however, to assess the 
true importance Moscow attaches to this action, because recognition of the 
border would be likely to have some positive, as well as negative, 
consequences for the US. 

Perhaps the chief negative result from the US viewpoint would be the 
adverse consequences within the IRQ. This is discussed below. In 
addition, recognition of the Oder-Neisse line would have the effect of 
confirming the post-war division of Germany, including implicitly its 
division into two states* For these reasons, the USSR would probably 
regard recognition as favoring, on balance, its interests. 

Even so. Western recognition of the Oder-Neisse line would deprive 
the USSR of a major propaganda issue (both within and outside the bloc) in 
imputing aggressive intentions to West Germany* 
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Moreover, this action would deprive the USSR of an important trump 
card in its relations with Poland# While the Polish regime has never 
ceased publicizing its fear of Geiman "revisionist" designs on the 
disputed territory, privately it has also been quite fearful of a Soviet- 
German deal at Polish expense at some future point# Formal Western 
recognition of the Oder-Neisse line would thus tend to reduce Polish de- 
pendence on the USSR# While this is not likely to have any immediate 
effect on Polish-Soviet relations, since there are many other factors which 
make the present Polish regime dependent on the USSR, in the long run this 
reduced dependence could prove important in weakening the internal cohesion 
of the Soviet sphere in Europe, In this connection, it should be noted 
that Western recognition of the Oder-Neisse line would also deprive the 
Polish regime of an important internal propaganda issue. Since 19h$ this 
ha3 . been the only issue evoking popular responses and has been heavily- 
relied upon in the regime's anti*We stern and anti— Catholic propaganda 
campaigns, 

6* "H sllstein Doctrine 11 , An action toward enhancing the GDR's 
international status which would be of considerable significance to the 
GDR and which would at least in the beginning skirt the issue of legal 
rights would be a simple decision for West Germany to abandon the 
Halls tein doctrine, (The so-called Halls tein doctrine is the West German 

© threat. to break diplomatic and possible economic ties with states formally 
recognizing the GDR, The prospect of losing West German trade and credits 
has been a prime deterrent to numerous states inclined to accept East 
Germany , For those nations priding themselves on neutrality^ the prospect 
of being forced into direct involvement in the East-West controversy is a 
further deterrent,) Revocation of the Halls tein doctrine would pave the 
way for the GDR 'a diplomatic acceptance by a number of the smaller and 
newer states. Once that pattern was established, the value of recognition 
as a negotiable instrument would be less. 


B* West German Reactions 



Intr odu cti on , Since the present West German Government has 
achieved and held the substantial support of most Germans, including the 
opposition Socialists, whose program aims now closely accord with those of 
the Government, the effect of recognition of the GDR can be most readily 
examined by reference to the impact on West Germany's main policies, all 
of which are tied closely to foreign policy. 

In essence FRG foreign policy has been devised to foster the 
security and rehabilitation of Germany, Basically the policy relies on 
cooperation with the Western European nations, the UK and the US, in a 
variety of regional associations. Bilateral relations have been character- 
ized, by the clear intent to keep them modest, non-contentious, ancillaiy to 
and intended to support the viability of the regional associations or 
important members thereof. 
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Underlying the entire policy, however, is the ERG reliance on the US* 
It is estimated that in extremis the ERG would try for and be satisfied 
with an iron-clad bilateral association with the US alone* It is to be 
stressed that to date ERG foreign policy rests on dependence, both imposed 
and opted* 

ERG policy toward East Germany and Eastern Europe is the one policy 
that has been determined to an appreciable extent by German attitudes® 

Here the German policy is not counter to that of her Allies — indeed it 
is a policy of denial more than anything else — hut it reflects in 
visible form some deviation* This is epitomized in the HHallstexn doctrine 
and the non-recognition of communist satellite states* 

2. Initial Reaction to Recognition * Although few in West Germany 
expect the early reunification of East and West Germany, Western recog- 
nition of the GDR would be taken by West Germans to signal that Germany 
would remain split unless agreement would be reached on Soviet terms* The 
psychological impact would be adverse and pervasive, even if some compen- 
sation was included in the package* In the absence of some benefit for 
the West, the Germans, would take Western recognition of the GDR to signify 
that their almost total dependence on Western regional associations was 
misplaced and guarantees by such associations of questionable worth* 

In sum, the credibility of Vies tern guarantees would drop sharply® 
Soul-searching would lead to questioning the very foundation of West German 
policy since World War II* 

3 * Eff ects * Inertia, habit and the precarious location of West 
Germany would prevent immediate large scale revision of present West German 
policy* Apart from emotional displays, the early effects would be on the 
domestic political scene* Both the right and left would tend more toward 
nationalism and attract more and more followers* The socialist neutralist 
wing would be revived and strengthened* Gradually the ERG would concentrate 
attention on itself as an independent nation rather than on the FRG as part 
of NATO, the EEC, OECD, or the Atlantic Community* West Germany probably 
would continue its participation, but would become increasingly assertive, 
if not aggressive* The ERG would reduce its support of Allied efforts in 
the underdeveloped areas and ultimately either discontinue participation 
in the Allied effort or give aid on a bilateral self-serving basis* 

The ERG might give some attention to building a Eranco-German front, 
including a militaiy and nuclear buildup aimed at a European third force 
concept* 

Always and increasingly German opinion would tend to consider the 
necessity and desirability of Germany striking its own bargain with the 
East* How far this would carry policy cannot be estimated without posit- 
ing an infinite variety of conditions* The possibility cannot be excluded 
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however, that after probing in various directions for a substitute for the 
discredited associations with the West, the ERG would turn to accomodation 
with the East* It is not believed that the Germans could hold an inde- 
pendent solitary stance for a very long period#. 

What has been said above would apply to the mental reactions of West 
Berliners* Their location, however, circumscribes their possible physical 
reactions* 

U* " Compensating Impr overrents 11 * The reactions described above to 
Western acknowledgement of the full sovereignty of the GDR in the Soviet 
Zone of Germany could be tempered by "compensating improvements*" Anything 
which maintained present actual circumstances physically unchanged would 
blunt or slow policy changes* Unless the compensating improvements involved 
real changes accepted by Germans as positive, or offered grounds for 
reasonable hope for improvement with no actual change in present conditions, 
the underlying mood of Germans would be as described above, although it 
might not be expressed in actions* 

In considering the reactions in the ERG and Wes t Berlin to de .jure 
recognition, there are two important features which are not dealt with in 
these comments: (1) recognition with advance consultation and agreement 

by the ERG, and (2-) recognition without participation of the ERG in the 
taking of the decision* 

In case (1) — which could permit the ERG to withhold recognition of 
the GDR although the Allies extended it — the reactions and actions of the 
ERG might well be milder in degree than suggested in this paper* 

In case (2), the ERG reactions and actions probably would be about 
as indicated, but quite possibly would be more severe and even unpre- 
dictable* 

5* Reaction to Recognition of the Qd.er~Heisse Line * The vocal and 
sentimental reaction would be sorrowful, regretful, perhaps embittered. 

The reaction would be tempered somewhat if recognition were part of a 
package that included some things considered of real worth to West Berlin 
or the ERG or both* 

If nothing else in the package went seriously counter to the Western 
positions and proclamations, the West Germans and West Berliners could 
accept the act of recognition « albeit grudgingly. In fact at least 
some politicians and members of the Government would be relieved that they 
would not have to take the blame for giving away a part of the homeland 
that practically no one really expects to get back* This relief would be 
countered by disappointment that the Germans did not have the opportunity 
to bargain the border for something in a final peace settlement. There 
would be some furor among radical conservative and refugee elements, but 
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it is estimated that this would not per se be of serious consequence* It 
is possible* however* that at some future date the issue might become an 
important one in Germany in a fashion similar to the Versailles Diktat* 


III. RECOGNITION AS AN ELEMENT IK A BERLIN SETTLEMENT 
A . Limits to Soviet Concessions 

Before considering what the USSR might offer or agree to in return 
for various steps toward recognition* our task will be simplified if we 
determine what will not be conceded* 

The history of Soviet handling of the Berlin question over the past 
33 months demonstrates fairly clearly the limits to any concessions the 
Soviet Union is prepared to make on Germany* for the foreseeable future at 
least* 

First* Moscow has no intention of agreeing to or seriously working 
toward the unification of Germany* 

Second* Moscow almost certainly will not agree to any proposal by 
which it would forego the "right" to conclude a separate peace treaty with 
East Germany (i.e** accept the idea that a German treaty can be concluded 
only with a unified Germany)* or itfiich would tie its hands for an indefinite 
period in contesting West Berlin's present status (i.e** an agreement which 
would confirm existing Allied rights in Berlin until the formation of a 
unified German government)* 

Finally* Moscow almost certainly will not accept an agreement con" 
ferring "free city" status on all of Berlin which contained reasonable 
guarantees that the unified free city would remain independent of the GDR* 

To deal with the specific issue at hand* Allied de jure recognition 
almost certainly would not buy a Soviet agreement to maintain indefinitely 
the occupation status of Berlin* Conceivably the Soviets might accept 
such a deal (calculating that de Jure recognition would in fact undercut 
the Allies' position in Berlin ) * and then at a later date seek to renege 
on the agreement by raising fresh demands for a change in West Berlin's 
status (the West would be unable to disengage from its side of the agree" 
ment as the effects of recognition could not be undone)* It is much more 
likely*, however* that the USSR would choose to keep open both lines of 
attack — that is* maintain its freedom to work for a change in West 
Berlin's status and for international acceptance of the GDR — even if this 
required a gradual* step-by-step approach in each instance* 
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An agreement to exchange de jure recognition for Soviet abandonment 
of its two Germanies policy would of course be out of the question^ De 
jure recognition would in fact mean Western acceptance of the two 
Germanies » 


B, Negotiable Arrangements 

Broadly speaking, there appear to be three general approaches toward 
arrangements on Berlin which would be considered negotiable* It would be 
possible to improve on the Soviet proposal for a West Berlin "free city" 
assuming the West were prepared to take this step^ an "interim" arrangement 
on Berlin could be worked outj or negotiations might be prolonged indefi- 
nitely in the hope of working out better terms s As an additional 
alternative, the West could also seek to contain the effects of the 
separate peace treaty should the Soviets sign one, negotiating toward 
stabilization of conditions in Berlin despite the treaty* l/ 

There are numerous permutations and combinations whereby one or 
another step enhancing the international status of the GBR might figure 
in a negotiated settlement* The Soviet estimate of Western resolve would 
also be a key factor in determining what the USSR would or would not 
accept* The following discussion, therefore, is confined to salient issues 
and general conclusions*. 

1* Modification of Existing Soviet Proposals * The past history of 
negotiations with the USSR has indicated that the Soviet proposals for a 
West Berlin "free city" are subject to considerable modification* The 
Soviets have recently suggested such modifications as the introduction of 
the UN into the Berlin picture* Should the West show interest in negotiating 
a new status for Berlin, the Soviets would probably agree to an arrangement 
whereby the UN acted as "guarantor" of the "free city , s" status and 
controlled non-German traffic to West Berlin; i*e«, UN controllers man the 
surface and air checkpoints* (A land corridor between the FRG and West 
Berlin would almost certainly be rejected outright on the grounds it 
denied CEDE sovereignty* Pravda July 20, 1961 flatly rejected a proposed 
agreement in which de jure recognition of the GDR would be exchanged for a 
corridor to West Berlin* Pravda asserted that the corridor "would be a 
gross interference in the internal affairs of the GDR, undermining the basis 
of that country's national sovereignty*") Although UN control of the access 
points would mean a derogation of GDR sovereignty in one sense, the Soviets 
would find compensation in the fact the UN would almost certainly be 


1* See INR memorandum on Likely Soviet Negotiating Positions on 
Berlin and Germany , July 18, 1961, for specific details of such _ negotiating 
approaches and their implications* 
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obliged to come to some sort of agreement with the GDR, thus assuring the 
latter's eventual acceptance in the UN* Furthermore the GDR would then be 
in a position gradually to challenge the UN ; s toleration of "disruptive 
activities 11 in West Berlin inimical to the GDR regime© 

Establishment of a "free city" in West Berlin in almost any form would 
have the effect on bestowing de facto recognition of the GDR* However,, the 
West could probably improve its bargaining position for "guarantees" by 
granting certain concessions on the recognition issue* 

2* I nterim or Limited Agreements * The major Soviet aim to date in 
negotiating on interim agreements have been to attain some evidence of 
"progress" on the Berlin or "two Germanies" issue and to keep a free hand 
to raise new demands at the expiration of the agreement period* The final 
form an interim or limited arrangement would assume could only be determined 
at the negotiating table and would depend not only on the bargaining con- 
cessions brought to bear but also on Soviet estimation of Western resolve* 
Various steps toward recognition of the GDR could be utilized to win better 
terms for the West in an interim arrangement j they would not buy an in- 
definite affirmation of Western rights* 

3* Prolongation of Talks a Given a high appreciation of Western 
determination to stand firm, the USSR may well agree to remand the issues 
under discussion to another forum, from foreign ministers level to a summit 
or vice versa* Or the Soviets might accept the establishment of a four 
power commission without specified terminal date to deal with the German 
settlement, these talks could be spun out over an extended period, thereby 
defusing the present Berlin crisis* Attaining Soviet acquiescence to such 
an arrangement would almost inevitably require Western acceptance of the 
GDR in some form since the USSR would certainly insist on the inclusion of 
advisors from the "two Germanies" in commission* How long such a prolon- 
gation would be permitted to continue would depend both on the progress 
being made in the talks and Soviet estimates as to the consequences of 
interrupting them© 

Ue. Containment of the Separate Treaty Consequences * Should the 
Soviets consider themselves "compelled" to sign a separate peace treaty 
with Eaat Germany, conditions pertaining to West Berlin and its access may 
still be subject to negotiations depending on the reasons which induced 
the USSR to conclude such a treaty* The several possibilities for arrange- 
ments on accaac following the conclusion of a separate treaty are discussed 
above in the section on "de facto dealings*" 

The Soviets would, be extremely reluctant to accept a Solution "C" 
arrangement, but they might go along if they had a high appreciation of 
Western resolve and if the West offered subsidiary face-saving concessions. 
Communist acceptance of an "agency" arrangement unilaterally declared by 
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the West within the tolerable limits outlined above might also be acceptable 
to the communists, but this would only be after a vigorous East German 
effort to gam control over air traffic and extensive tension-raising 
maneuvering by both sides#. 
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Alternative Negotiating Position on All-Ge rman Matters 

I. Rationale 

A. Method and tactic 

This paper considers a possible alternative negotiating 
position on all -German problems that might be put forward 
if such an initial proposal as that suggested in the S/P 
paper of August 30, "An Initial Negotiating Proposal on 
Berlin and Germany" is rejected by the Sovifts, yet elicits 
enough positive reaction to indicate that negotiations are 
feasible and might profitably be pursued further. 

It deals, therefore, with a possible stage in negotiations 
at which both sides become involved in serious exchanges 
with a view to working out an agreement by mutual give and 
take. 

Although it considers mainly all -German matters, it 
necessarily touches upon and rs, to some degree, contingent 
on negotiations on Berlin and European security, since all 
these matters are integrally related. 

In referring to "alternative" positions, it is intended 
to stress the fact that new positions we might offer are not 

to seem 
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tc/ seen as retreats or one-sided concessions ("fall -backs" 
in the usual terminology) but rather as aspects of a bar- 
gaining process in which both sides modify their initial 
positions on terms mutually advantageous. 

Both sides, presumably, will state initially extreme 
positions that are far apart and quickly seen to be non- 
negotiable. If agreement is still desired by both sides, 
they will then probe and explore possibilities of reducing 
the gap between them and, through diplomatic bargaining, 
of narrowing differences and reaching areas of agreement 
that offer advantages to both, in that the attainment of 
the end result tends to outweigh the losses involved in 
specific concessions made to achieve it. 

Hence our alternative positions must possess a high 
degree of flexibility, containing alternatives within alte 
tives, contingent at every stage upon the corresponding 
adaptability of Soviet positions in approaching mutually 
agreed objectives. They should be formulated in terms 
calculated to induce modification of Soviet positions 

favorable 
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favorable to an approach toward agreement in that they 
open up possible net advantages for both sides. 

B. Substance 

In keeping with the foregoing analysis of the purpose 
and method of negotiation, the substantive purpose of nego- 
tiation might be defined thus: we should seek to find, 

to develop, and to build upon identifiable interests 
common to the USSR and the Western Allies in the Central 
European area, and on this basis to modify some of the 
elements in the position of each side which seem to impinge 
unfavorably upon interests of the other. Thus we migjht 
move from a confrontation of wishes toward a complementarity 
of purposes. 

The all-important interest which the USSR and the West 
have in common in Central Europe is an immediate and enduring 
stabilization of the area so as to end the sequence of crises 
and disturbances which have since 1945, and in fact since 
1914, made this area an international danger zone of the first 
magnitude. 

Germany 
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Germany is the dominant force in this area, as well as 
being the major site of Soviet-Western confrontation. Hence 
negotiations, however much they seem to have been necessitated 
by the Berlin crisis, must deal with Germany. This means, 
actually, with the two German ies - their re la t inns with 
each other, with a divided Berlin, and with the rest of the 
world , 

Our approach to the all -German problem should recognize 
these facts and purposes: 

1. German reunification is not realizable according 
to pi an in the near future , but is a cont inuing 
and deeply -felt ultimate objective of all Germans. 

Our policy must make allowance for both of these 
facts . 

2. The West, including West Germany, must accept the 
existence of the GDR in planning for the measurable 
future. The degree to which we would accord some 
degree of de facto recognition, or even de jure 
recognition, ramld depend on the progress made 
toward Soviet-Western agreement in other respects. 
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We should direct our policies, for the immediate 
future, toward achieving a more stable, prosperous 
and respectable GDR. 

We should seek to expand contacts and relations 
between the two German ies as means of utilizing 
the as yet unexploited potential of the FRG 
to influence East German development, and also 
to reduce East -West German tensions and increase 
stability in the area. It would even be desirable 
that East and West Germany should converge toward 
a level of more nearly equal economic prosperity. 

We should seek, through a gradual working out of 
the German problem, to alleviate tensions between 
the Germans and their Eastern neighbors, and thus 
to extend the zone of stability east of the German 
frontiers . 

We should avoid pressure on the two Germanies 
to unite, or to accept any specified plan of unity. 
Whether to unite, and how, should be matters left to 

the Germans . 
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the Germans, The way should be left open toward 

any type or degree of unity, (confederal or federative) 

or even indefinite separation, that the Germans 

may choose. Therefore there should be no attempt 

in our plans for the future to spell out the 

timing or the terms of German reunification. 

Our main emphasis should be on making Central 
Europe stable, safe and secure, while leaving 
the internal German problem to be worked out 
over time. 

II. Components 

The main elements in a Western negotiating posture 
are suggested here less as fixed positions than as a 
range of alternatives that might be variously offered, de- 
pending on the Soviet response and the developing possibilities 
of progress toward agreement on mutually acceptable terms. 

It is assumed that neither side has the power to intimidate 
or coerce the other into acceptance of terms held incompatible 
with essential interests, yet that there exists room for 

maneuver. 
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maneuver, bargaining, and genuine negotiation in matters 

that do not prejudice the underlying minimum essentials of 
either side. 

A* Extension of Time Span of Western Peace Plan 
The time-span of the Western Peace Plan, as presented 
in revised form initially, would be extended from 2% to 7 
(alternatively 10) years. There would be no irrevocable 
commitment to German reunification even at the eviration 
of this period. The rate of progress would depend rather 
on the activity and extent of agreement reached in the 
Mixed German Committee (or All-German Council). The Plan 
and the All -German body would be subject to indefinite pro- 
longation contingent on satisfactory arrangements on Berlin 
and on European security. 

B » De Facto Dealings with GDR 
We would avoid de jure recognition of the GDR or 
even formal de facto recognition, while nevertheless showing a 
readiness to engage in de facto dealings with it that the USSR 
and the GDR could interpret as equivalent to de facto recognition. 

We would, 
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We would, iu this connection : 

1* see k to enlarge to an optimum degree, personal, 
cultural and economic contacts and relations, 
including mutual aid programs, between the two 
Germanies (alternatively, including Western credits 
and other forms of economic aid to the GDR, contingent 
on Soviet and GDR acceptance of satisfactory Berlin 
and European security arrangements). 

2. accept some degree of GDR participation in ad- 
ministering Berlin access arrangements, though 

in exercising actual control in any way over 
access (feasible under Solution C, and possibly 
other Berlin plans). 

3. be prepared to deal with the GDR respecting the 
removal of "irritants" or objectionable practices 
in both East and West Berlin. 

4. urge the FRG to abandon its "Halls tein doctrine" 
(barring diplomatic relations with any state, except 
the USSR, that recognizes the GDR) . 

5. encourage 
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5. encourage in ter -governmental contacts between 
the FRG and GDR at higher than technical or 
expert levels, including limited political 
contacts . 

6. cease to attempt to bar GDR admission to public 
and private international organizations of a non- 
political character, including specialized UN 
agencies . 

Our willingness to move along any of these lines 
would depend on Soviet and GDR readiness to be forthcoming 
in these and other respects. 

C. Mixed German Committee 

In keeping with the foregoing points, the significance 
and role of the Mixed German Committee would be considerably 
enhanced. It would come to have a quasi -permanent character. 
It would be the chief liaison agency throtgi which the two 
German states would regulate their relations and explore 
possibilities and modalities for eventual economic and 
political integration. 

Alternatively . 
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Altemativelv. provided that the GDR grew in respecta- 
bility and stature, the Committee might be converted into 
an All -German Council including governmental representatives 
and exercising correspondingly greater inf luence in German 
affairs . 

D. Frontiers 

We would go clearly on record as opposed to any forcible 
change in existing German frontiers. Alternatively , if the 
are forthcoming on Berlin and European security, 
we would announce our intention to approve these frontiers, 
including the Oder-Neisse line, in a final German settle- 
ment (this need not bar minor or technical border rectifications) 

E. Twin State Treaties 

If at the end of the seven year term specified in A 
(or alternative period) German unity had not been attained 
or substantial progress toward it achieved, we would propose 
that virtually identical treaties (state rather than peace 
treaties) be negotiated with the two German governments, one 
by the US and others with the FRG, the second by the USSR and 

others 
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others with the GDR (the USSR might elect to sign both 
treaties) . 

Such state treaties would formally terminate all 
vestiges of occupation 11 and other postwar residues. 

They would reaffirm the termination of the state of war, 
and deal broadly with frontiers, political and economic 
matters, Berlin (incorporating whatever Berlin arrangement 
had been agreed on), claims, and settlement of disputes. 

Ihese treaties would not be deemed to preclude German 
reunification on whatever terms agreed on by the All- 
German body (which, under the treaties, might become an 
All-German Council with significant powers), and the Four 
Powers. They would, in that event, be superseded by an All- 
German peace treaty. 

F. Four Power Commission 
A Four Power Commission would be created, without 
specified terminal date. It would consider the terms of a 
German settlement (reunification, peace treaty, etc.), de- 
pending on progress made by the Mixed German Committee. 

It would also provide a standing forum for consultation among 

the parties, 
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the parties, to supervise the carrying out of agreements, 
and to settle disputes that might arise before conclusion 
of a peace settlement. 

A main function, also, would be to formulate and super- 
vise security arrangements governing the Central European 
area. In this respect the Commission would coordinate its 
activities with disarmament negotiations in other forums 
as these pertained to Central Europe. 

German observers /advisers// would be attached to the 
Commission. In matters relating to European security, 
representatives from Poland, Czechoslovakia, and possibly 
Benelux, would be included. 

G. Peace Treaty 

We would submit an outline German peace treaty draft, 
indicating our views as to Germany's position and role in 
the international community, including broad guarantees 
both for Germany itself and for its neighbors vis-a-vis 
Germany. It would be adaptable to whatever decision the Mixed 
German Committee (or Council) might ultimately make as to 
Ge many 1 s r eun if ic a t ion . 
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A Revised "Western Peace Plan 1 * 


I , Rationale 

At an early, perhaps initial, stage of Soviet- Wes tern 
negotiations arising out of the Berlin crisis, it will 
probably be desirable to table a modified version of the 


This paper suggests the lines of a suitable revision. It 
would be preferable to submit it, however, as a new proposal 
without reference to the 1959 document, although in its 
preparation that would actually be the point of departure. 

It would be futile to submit the 1959 Plan unchanged 
or with only trivial modifications or "refurbishing". This 
is no reflexion on its intrinsic merits but on grounds of its 
demonstrated unnegotiability as it stands. To do so would 
reveal to the world a lack of sincerity on our part in 
wishing to reach a diplomatic settlement. 

While avoiding this extreme, we should also avoid the 
other of revealing too much of our ultimate negotiating 


1/ It might be judged best to submit as the first Western 
proposal a plan for all-Berlin as an international city and 
seat of the UN. If so, and it were rejected by the USSR as 
anticipated, the revised Western Peace Plan could be offered. 
Or it might be presented first, and when discussion bogged 
down, the Berlin UN proposal could be introduced. 


11 

"Western Peace Plan" as submitted at Geneva in 1959. — 


positions 
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po sit ions. To attempt radical innovations at the start 
would tend to alienate the Germans and French, and would 
strike the Soviets as the beginning of a "cave- in" which 
they could safely follow up with new and extreme demands ■ 

It should also be kept in mind that the difficulties of 
securing allied agreement on a revised peace plan will 
be very great, so that it would be undesirable to attempt 
radical innovations in the short period that is likely to 
elapse before the first round of negotiations begins. 

Our opening position should represent a calculated 
advance designed to relieve Soviet concerns within reason, 
without any sacrifice of essentials. It should appear 
reasonable to objective and neutral world opinion as 
demonstrating positive flexibility and readiness to meet 
the Soviets part way. 

Yet it must be assumed that this move wilj. be only 
an opening gambit, and that after some routine consideration 
of our proposal - and presumably the Soviet Free City and 
peace treaty proposals as well - both will be rejected and 
the real diplomatic maneuvering will begin. 

Hence 
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Hence it will be desirable that our first proposal, 
even though doomed to rejection in its initial form, should 
possess some indications of advance in our readiness to 
seek solutions and not merely hold fast to supposedly 
advantageous propaganda positions. Without such qualities, 
our proposals would be unlikely to serve as a prelude 
to serious negotiations, or even to create a favorable 
impression on world opinion. 

II* Modifications of the 1959 Proposal 
A. Berlin 

1. The all-Berlin proposal (Stage I, para. 2) 
would be omitted. As noted earlier, this proposal in revised 
form might be reserved for a possible separate offer at 

some time that seemed tactically advantageous . 

2. There should be included a statement of our 
determination to maintain the freedom and safety of West 
® er Ii n » and our rights there as flowing from victory over 
Germany and ratified by international agreement. 

3. In accordance with the President's declaration 

(July 25) 
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(July 25) of our “readiness to remove any actual irritants 
in West Berlin", there should be included a proposal, along 
the lines of the Geneva "interim arrangement" offer of 
July 28, 1959, amended to take into account legitimate 
Soviet concerns. This would include essentially the 
following provisions: 

(a) Freezing of force levels in Berlin. 

(b) No nuclear arms or missile installations 
in Berlin. 

(c) Mutually agreed restraints on "questionable" 
or "unfriendly" activities in Berlin (both 
east and west), such as espionage, subversive 
activities, hostile propaganda, and in general 
acts calculated to disturb established rights, 

public order, and international security .1/ 

A UN 

1/ The difficulty of formulating such a proposal that would 
be at all acceptable to the Soviets is underlined by the 
Soviet note of Aug. 19, recounting their numerous grievances 
concerning West Berlin, However this offer would be designed 
only as the first step toward coming to grips with the 
"internal" Berlin problem. 
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A UN representative might monitor 
the observance of these agreements. 

(d) Free and unrestricted access to West 
Berlin by land, water and air, for all 
persons, goods and communications, including 
those of forces of Western Powers in Berlin, 
in accordance with procedures as of June 30, 
1961 l or later date/ 

(e) Arrangement should have no automatic ter- 
mination date, but might be reviewed 
after five years on request of any of the 
Four Parties. Such review could in no sense 
affect the rights of the Parties respecting 
®^^lin, which could be modified or abrogated 
only by consent. 

5. There should be a re-assertion of our belief 
that no real solution of the Berlin question was possiUe 
except in the context of an all- German settlement. 
Meanwhile, pending such settlement, Berlin could play 

a certain 
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a certain all-German role. It might be the headquarters 
of the Mixed German Committee (see B) , and the site of an 
all-German assembly if it were convoked. 

® • All -German Aspects 

There is no actual prospect of German reunification 
in the foreseeable future. Hence it seems of questionable 
value and appeal to set forth a staged time schedule 
(as in the 1959 Plan). Yet our initial submission should 
again embody our conviction that the only ultimate solution 
of the German problem is one that realizes the formula 
of "unity in freedom". However our proposal should indi- 
cate our acceptance of the fact that there exist two German 
states, and that they will probably co-exist for a pro- 
longed period. There should be less emphasis on any precise 
Plan or schedule for reunification, and more on the relations 
between the two Germanies. 

Hie sections of the 1959 Plan dealing with Stages II 
and III of reunification should, accordingly, be simplified 
and altered to stress this aspect. 
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Specifically: 

1. The Mixed German Committee should be highlighted 
and its role as a link between the two Germanies given 
added prominence. To its stated functions (para. 9) 
should be added the promotion of trade and extension of 
credits between the two states, with a view particularly 
to the amelioration of economic conditions in the GDR and 
the extension of Western influence into that area in a non- 
provocative manner. 

The importance of this emphasis lies in the fact 
that, recognizing the improbability of early German 
reunification, our interest is to stabilize conditions in 
East Germany and to normalize its relations with the West. 
This would, of course, imply a kind of de facto recognition 
of the GDR, but this seems inevitable in any case. It 
need not prejudice ultimate reunification when the time 
is ripe. Inasmuch as stability in this area is likely to 
be achievable only under improved economic conditions, we 
should direct our policies deliberately toward such 
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improvement. 

11^6 Mixed Committee would also concern itself 
with preparatory measures looking toward German unity. 

Hence the provisions respecting reunification might be 
retained (Stages II, III, IV) with certain modifications. 

(a) The one-year time limit on formulation of a 
draft electoral law (para. 11-b) should be 
omitted, 

(b) The 30 month time limit on the duration of 
the Committee might be retained (para. 12), 
but with the p resump ti on that its expiration 
would not necessarily terminate the Committee, 
whose duration might then be prolonged by the 
four powers. Paras. 19-20 should be made 
contingent and permissive instead of compulsory. 

Zlc) To para. 2 2- a should be added: "and also to 
limitations that might be included in a 
peace treaty". This is suggested to alleviate 
Soviet and East European concern lest a reunited 
Germany elect to join NATO. It is perfectly 
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clear that the Soviets would never accept any 
plan for German reunification or for an all- 
German peace treaty that did not include safe- 
guards against this. Alternatively, this change 
might be reserved as part of a fall-back 
position to be advanced at a later stage of 
negotiations^/ 


Z(d) As an annex to our proposal we might attach 
a draft German peace treaty, indicating in 
broad outline Western views of the nature of 
a permanent German settlement, including 
frontiers, domestic and international status, 
and security requirement. Alternatively, this 
could be reserved as a fall-backT/ 

C. European Security 

The security provisions of the 1959 Plan are, for the 
most part, either anachronistic, unrealistic or both. This 
part of a new proposal should be revised completely, deleting 
in particular the security sections in Stages II and III. 

Paras. 
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Paras. 3-5 (Stage I) are innocuous, but would become 
unnece s s ary . 

The new security provisions might be as follows. 

1. A standing Four Power Commission should be 
established to deal with matters arising out of the 
implementation of the agreement, and more importantly, 
to consider European security arrangements, including 
those relating to Berlin (II-A above). 

2. The Four Power Commission would undertake to 
initiate and consider proposals for assuring security 

in Central Eruope, particularly against surprise attack. 

It would keep in touch with arms control and disarmament 
negotiations in other forums (UN, other multilateral) 
and seek to coordinate agreements reached in them with 
regional arrangements in Central Europe. Such arrangements 
would come into effect at such times as agreed by the 
Commission. 

Z3. In matters pertaining to all-German affairs, 
advisers" from the two German governments might be associated 

with 
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with the Commission. In matters relating to Central 
European security, representatives of Poland, Czechoslovakia 
and Benelux might also be associated^/ 

4. The Four Powers would enter into a non- aggress ion 
pact with one another, pledging the parties to settle 
international disputes by peaceful means, to refrain from 
the use of force in any manner inconsistent with the UN 
Charter, and to withhold military or economic assistance 
from any aggressor. Such pact would be coterminous 
with and contingent on a Berlin agreement, as defined in 
It would be re-enforced by any more permanent 
security arrangements that might be agreed later by the 
Commission. 

15. Alternatively to 4, or as a fall-back position, 
such a pact would be proposed between the three Western 
Powers, on behalf of the members of NATO, and the USSR, 

Poland and Czechoslovakia, on behalf of the members of the 
Warsaw Pact* To assure the full observance of such a 
pact, a European Peace Commission, consisting of five 
members each from the NATO and Warsaw Pact countries, 
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would be created. It would be assisted, in matters 
affecting Germany, by a German Peace Committee of six 
German nationals, three designated by NATO and three by 
the Warsaw Pact group^y 

HI* Anticipation of More Advanced Positions 

Hie foregoing is designed to adhere closely enough 
to long established Western principles and positions so 
that the wrench of a new proposal would not be too great. 

At the same time, it is intended in its provisions to 
indicate some loosening up, and even a shift in Western 
thinking about the future of Germany and the requirements 
of a sound European settlement. It would, in certain 
respects, take cognizance of Soviet concerns in this area 
more than previous Western proposals. It might, even though 
unacceptable in its initial form, point the way to genuine 
negotiations through a flexible diplomacy that artfully 
developed more advanced (i.e. "fall-back") positions that 
could be used if there were full reciprocity and a willingness 
to go half way on the Soviet side. A few such possible 

positions. 
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positions, either as alternatives or fall-backs, are 
indicated in brackets in the text. 

The following provisions of this revised proposal 
might be helpful in increasing the prospect for subsequent 


negotiations . 

1. The omission of the all- Berlin proposal would 
remove an irritant, especially so in view of 
the recent closing of the sector border. 


*C ^ L ' cX - 


There would be a more precise "spelling out" 
of "questionable" activities to be banned in a 
provisional Berlin arrangement, and additional 
assurances of enforcement. 

Hie switch in emphasis from the role of the 


Mixed German Committee respecting reunification 
to its role in furthering cooperation between 


the two German states would be appealing to the 
Soviets, as would the evidence of Western interest 
in stabilizing Central Europe, and of readiness to 
§ive economic assistance to the GDR and accord it 
substantial de facto recognition. 
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4. The elimination of the one-year time limit for 

formulating an electoral law would be helpful. 

It would prepare the way for possible submission 

later (as a fall -back) of the Thompson seven-year 
stretch-out, 

5. The suggested addition (II-B-2-C) would remove 

a major objection to Soviet acceptance of a Western 
plan. This goes so far, however, that it might 
be considered preferable to reserve it for a fall- 
back, and then only on condition that a fully 
equivalent Soviet concession were forthcoming. 

6. Submission of a draft outline peace treaty would 
give the impression of serious intent. We have 
not done this to date, whereas the Soviets sub- 
mitted one as early as 1952. 

7. The establishment of a Four Power Commission 
should prove appealing, all the more so if German 
advisers were attached to it. This would fore- 
shadow possible future evolution into a future 
European Peace Commission with wide-reaching functions. 
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8. Proposal of a non*aggression pact would go beyond 
the mere proposal for a common declaration 
of peaceful intent as in the 1959 Plan (para. 3), 
and help meet a Soviet concern that is not 
sufficiently allayed by the more general 
provisions of the UN Charter. 
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BERLIN- GERMANY GROUP 
Additional Berlin Papers 

To supplement the paper, "Negotiations Arising out of 
the Berlin Crisis", July 29, it would seem desirable to pre- 
pare a number of companion papers, supplementing it and 
elaborating on certain important points. 

Ihe following tentative list is suggested: 

1. Strategy . The underlying and guiding strategy should 

be set forth. This is hinted at but not fully developed in 
the parts on "concept" and "objectives". Some material was 
offered in the earlier paper of July 28 as revised July 29, 
"Negotiations on Berlin and Germany: A Proposed Course of 

Action", that might be useful and further developed. Hie 
focus should be on the entire contemplated sequence of 
protracted negotiations that could continue for years, not 
just on the first round or so. 

2. Thompson Seven-Year Plan (Doc. D and interview on 
June 22), This could be elaborated in more detail, con- 
sidered pro and con, possible variants suggested, 

3. Peace Treaty . L has worked on this (see drafts 

of early 1959). The range of variants (treaty with reunified 
Germany, separate treaties with two Germanies, etc.), drafting 
procedures, scope, content, and the like could be considered. 
The use of a peace conference as a device for negotiating 
a way out of the crisis would be the focus of analysis. 

4. Berlin and the United Nations (10 has prepared 
papers; see also Paris tel. No. 547, July 31). This paper 
could review various suggested possibilities of two types: 

(a) bringing 
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(a) bringing the Berlin question before the Security Council 
or General Assembly, and (b) arranging for some kind of 
UN "presence" in Berlin. 

5, A Two -Germany Situation . This paper would come . to 
grips with the East German problem in relation to the crisis. 
To what extent should we recognize the GDR or have relations 
with it? What of its role in Berlin access arrangements. 

To what extent promote FRG-GDR contacts and relations ips . 
Should we aim to bolster and perpetuate the GDR, seeking to 
induce a more normal growth and greater stability and respect a 
bility? If so, how? Should we favor, or could we accept 
a "confederal" arrangement? 


6, Provisional Berlin Arrangement . More intensive 
study of such a possibility is needed. Is there some modifi- 
cation of the Soviet "Free City" we could accept. What 
guarantees re "questionable" activities could we give. 

How could our access rights and self-determination for 
West Berlin be assured so as to "save face for Khrushchev. 

Is any all-Berlin plan feasible? (a UN solution would be 

considered under 4 ) . 


7. European Security Arrangements . The items 
suggested in the paper and possibly others, should be 

examined more fully . The paper might go beyond this to 

weigh various types of "thinning out" of forces, withdrawals, 
zonal denuclearization, etc. Even so-called disengagement 
proposals might be looked at » 


S/P:LWFuller : 
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SUBJECT : Berlin : The Fou rth Way 


As events are now developing, it would appear that there 
will probably be a denouement of the Berlin crisis wi in 
the next six months or so. There seem to be on y our co 
ceivable outcomes, as follows: 

1. The US and its Western allies, at the climactic 
uoint of the crisis, back down to avert general war, con- 
ceding Khrushchev the essence of his demands and there y 
an impressive diplomatic victory. 

2 The USSR backs down at the critical stage, convinced 
i-h*t the West is ready to go to the brink and over, and being 
unready^ itself to risk general war for Berlin. This would 
denote a resounding diplomatic defeat for the Soviets. 

3 Neither side backs down or makes any substantial 
unilateral concession; a military showdown results * in loca 
action, almost certainly escalating to general, nuclear war. 

4. At some stage prior to "3", both sides, deciding that 
so irrational and catastrophic an outcome as general war 
must be avoided, enter into negotiations, from which an agree 
ment representing either a mutually acceptable accommodation 
of the opposing positions, or at least a mutual decision 
not to seek any change in the status of Berlin by unilateral 

action, emerges. 

Our policy decisions respecting Berlin during the months 
ahead should rest on our estimate of the likelihood and 
acceptability Of each of these alternative possible developments 


Following 
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Fol lowing is an estimate that, it is believed, corresponds to 
the facts as we now know them: 


1. This course is quite unlikely (the only possibility 
being that our major allies, including the Germans, refuse # 
at a late stage to go along) . It is completely unaca ®P ta ^e, 
we would probably, even if isolated, opt for course 3 instead. 


2. This course would be most acceptable to the West, 
but it is scarcely more likely than "1 , first, because o 
the inherent difficulty of making the Western deterrent 
credible to the Soviets at an early stage, and second, 
because Khrushchev has staked his prestige too deeply to 
retreat at a later stage. 


3 This outcome is unacceptable as an option to either 
side except in dire extremity. It is improbable, viewed as 
a deliberate choice, yet clearly possible, as in a crisis 
leaders could easily lose control over events, or be driven 
to take irrational risks . 


4. This course would appear, in view of the above, 
to be the only really acceptable and feasible way out of t e 
Berlin dilemma. It seems probable, to the extent that the 
USSR and US are not deluded into believing that the fir st 
and second courses, respectively, are likely to provide a 
way out. 

The foregoing facts represent the nature of the crisis 
of the next six months stripped down to its stark essentials. 
They impose upon the US and its allies the grim necessity for 
choice" . If these facts are admitted, and it is believe^ 
they must, in essence, be conceded to be as stated, every 
consideration of logic, common sense, and even sanity, 
requires that we endeavor by all means at our disposal to 
direct events into the fourth course. This means that, 
throughout all our efforts, we must keep. steadily before 
us the goal of genuine, serious negotiation with the USSR 

respecting Berlin. 

This may 
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This may seem a truism. Yet there exist currents of 
thinking that hold negotiation on this issue infeasible 
undesirable, or both. And there are powerful forces * ow 
operating that tend to make any successful outcome of negotia 
tions, or even their initiation, extremely difficult. 

West Berlin is, of course, vastly more significant than 
an isolated city of two and a quarter million. It is t e 
focal point, pivot and symbol of one of the great power 
confrontations of history. To cite only a ^5® ^ ere 

the rivalries of Athens with Sparta, Rome with Carthage, 
medieval Christian and Saracen, Hapsburg and Bourbon, _ 
and England vs. Germany in 1914. These all eventuated in 
war. There is little in the historical record to indicate 
that such deep and bitter conflicts as that of today can 
be resolved without war. But there is also the utter y 
novel factor today of nuclear weapons, so that armed conflict 
could entail a general holocaust. This is the new fact 
of history on which Karl Jaspers rings the changes in his 
book, The Future of Mankind . 

The analogy between the crisis of 1914 and that of 
1961 is apt in several ways. Some similarities may be note . 

In 1914 a strong, new state (Germany) challenged the 
older, long- established powers (of which England was then 
the foremost) . Today the USSR is a new and stronger incarnation 
of Tsarist Russia, challenging earlier arrivals on the world 

stage. 

In 1914 the gut issue was an inexorable rivalry on a 
global scale rather than clashes of interest on specific 
issues. The same is true today. It is difficult to negotiate 

a rivalry. 

In 1914 the mid-summer crisis was marked by an ultimatum, 
succeeded by ’moves on both sides toward stepped-up military 
preparation and mobilization, begetting mutual fears, 
escalating beyond control to general war. Some such 
symptoms are already perceptible in the summer of 1961. 

T-n fa 
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In the 1914 crisis communication between the Great 
Power chancellories virtually broke down. Governments 
resorted to desperate measures in ignorance of what their 
adversaries were doing and planning to do, A partially 
analogous situation has developed since May, 1960. 

War resulted in 1914 essentially from accident and mis- 
calculation, rather than being deliberately planned or desired 
by any of the powers. This could happen in 1961. 

In any crisis such as that of today, the very existence 
of what seems an inexorable and irreconcilable conflict of 
interest tends to diminish the possibility of a solution 
by accommodation of differences. The differences go deep - 
there appears to be no way to close, or even reduce, the gap. 
Issues appear to be M non-negotiable n . 

Looking more closely at the present situation, we note 
a number of elements in it that militate against negotiation. 

We wish to negotiate, if at all, from a position of 
strength. But this Is no monopoly of one side. Our actions 
to build the requisite military, economic and political 
strength to buttress a strong negotiating position evoke 
corresponding actions by the other side. 

As warlike preparations proceed on both sides, fears 
and tensions rise accordingly. We confront that ancient 
dilemma that what we deem purely defensive measures are 
seen as offensive and provocative by our adversary. The 
scant trust between us diminishes still further. 


In this situation, both parties tend to become rigid 
and unyielding in their positions. Both fear that any 
indication of flexibility or willingness to compromise 
will be interpreted by the opponent - and by allies - as a 
sign of weakness and disposition to yield on essential 
points. Diplomacy tends to become frozen. For a coalition, 
it becomes in a crisis especially painful to modify positions 

arrived 
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arrived at and agreed only with great difficulty. Any shift 
is likely to be viewed as a rift in the alliance. 

Thus we seem caught up in an almost irresistible tide 
that draws us closer, not to the negotiating table, but t 

war. 

What, then, can we do to advance the prospect for a 
diplomatic resolution of the Berlin crisis. 

Despite the formidable obstacles in the way, we can 
hone to increase the possibility of negotiations u _ . . 

reasonably auspicious circumstances if we observe the o g 

rules : 

a. We should proceed firmly, but with due caution, 
along the road of building strength as a EOin£ 
d'annui for negotiation. To overdo this, or to 
over- stress the military factor, would merely 
provoke counteraction and escalation o arma 
ments and yield no net advantage. Our behavior 
should reflect a mood of calm assurance rather 
than panic. It may, at times, have a tinge of 
"calculated recklessness , but with calculati 
well in the forefront. 

b. There is much talk, and rightly, of making our 
deterrent credible, even to the extent o fru- 
strating that we will go to the end of the road . 

if necessary. But we also need to make our willing- 
ness to negotiate credible. This cannot be done 
by reiterating old positions that have proved 
valueless for negotiating purposes in the past. 

Nor can it be done by advancing no proposals ot 
our own while consistently rejecting all Soviet 
proposals. Our intent can be convincing only if 
steadily affirm our readiness to negotiate, examine 
objectively and without prejudgment all Soviet 
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proposals, and, most important of all, make 
constructive proposals of our own that are 
plainly motivated by the desire for a solution 
and not merely for propaganda advantage. 

c. We should be more hesitant about categorizing 
issues as "non-negotiable" • Too often we apply 
this term to positions which have seemingly become 
so by custom and usage. They tend to become 
absolutes in our thinking. We need to be aware 
that all such positions arise in the context of 
events, and should therefore possess a quality of 
relativity and flexibility. After all, to be ready 
to negotiate about a position need not mean that 
we are prepared to give it away, to retreat or 
surrender. It merely means that we are ready to 
talk about it, and about other positions that others 
may hold. It seems questionable if any issue is 
really non-negotiable if the alternative is 
universal destruction. 


d. We should, above all, avoid thinking of the conflict 
in terms of a sharply dichotomous clash of ideologies, 
not just because it is dangerous but because it is 
untrue. It is no apocalyptic struggle of systems but, 
like other great conflicts of Hstory, essentially 
a struggle in which power, will and moral factors 
are likely to determine the outcome. To view it 
as a contest of right and wrong, and thus diabolize 
the enemy and give an almost theological connotation 
to every issue, is to rule out all possibility of 
accommodation of differences through the negotiating 
process . 


In days which, in the prophetic words of Churchill, 
seem "laden with doom", we should attempt to muster every 
resource at our disposal to find the only feasible and hopeful- 
way out of the Berlin crisis, the fourth way.. This Government, 

and the 
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and the Department of Defense in particular, has the important 
duty of mobilizing and maintaining our military strength, 
as it may be needed, for the test ahead. But this is 
essentially a holding and deterring operation. . It cannot 
resolve the Berlin enigma. It is the equally important 
duty of this Government, and of the Department of State m 
particular, to bring all the available resources of reason 
to bear in order to find a solution of this problem through 
quiet, peaceful diplomacy. For there can be no other solution 
And the alternative is catastrophe. 
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BERLIN- GERMANY GROUP 
Outline of Policy Alternatives,. 

Note . This outline sets forth most of the alternative 
proposals respecting a Berlin solution that seem 
worthy of consideration. The main categories 
are included, but not all the numerous variants 
of each. Parenthetical references are to documents 
distributed to members of the group. There is no 
attempt here to evaluate the various proposals . 

A. Assumptions 

This outline is prepared on the following assumptions: 

1. That Soviet intentions in stirring up a crisis 
are mainly to consolidate and stabilize the bloc position 
in Berlin and Central Europe without undue risk of war, 
and secondarily to inflict a diplomatic defat on the 
Western powers, chiefly the US (Doc. K; S/P paper of July 
8, "Dealing with a Developing Berlin Crisis"). 

2. That the US and its allies cannot, and in a show- 
down if it comes, will not permit themselves to be pushed 
out of Berlin by unilateral action, threat or intimidation; 
that they will, if necessary, take the risk of nuclear 

war to avert such an event; that any action or negotiating 
policy by West will have concurrence at least of major 
Western powers, including Federal Republic. 

3. That the crisis is likely to go through three 
stages : 

a. July to September 17 (or Soviet party congress 
in Oct.), during which it will not become 
acute and the USSR will take no decisive 
steps; US and West undertake preparatory 
measures . 
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2nd 

phase 


3rd 

phase 


b. Sept, (or Oct.) to about end of 1961, from 
Soviet convocation of a "peace conference" 
to signature of a separate treaty with GDR 
(if crisis not resolved before that); im- 
plementation of earlier stages of contingency 
plans . 

c. From signature of separate treaty to physical 
interference with Western access to Berlin 
(if crisis not resolved before such action); 
implementation of later stages of contingency 
plans , 


B. Alternative Tactics 

1, Ignore Soviet moves and prepare for military 
showdown (on grounds this is best, or only way to make 
our deterrent effective in time) , 

2, Take initiative in 1st phase , to bring about a nego- 
tiated settlement before crisis reaches more acute stages. 

3, At beginning of 2nd phase , be prepared to table 
Western proposals on Berlin and Germany, either at (a) "peace 
conference" called by USSR, or (b) conference convoked by 
West (see D below), 

4, At beginning of 2nd phase (or earlier) take Berlin 
issue to UNGA (under Art. 11-2) or to UNSC (under Arts, 34, 
35); seek advisory opinion from World Court on legal aspects, 

5, Undertake diplomatic counter-offensive (economic, 
political, psychological) to bring pressure on bloc for 
acceptable settlement (could accompany 2, 3 or 4) . Among 
other steps, this might include proposal for an all -Berlin 
plebiscite on status of city; if rejected by the Soviets, 

a plebiscite could be held in West Berlin, Another measure 

could 
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could be the removal of the capital of the FRG to West 
Berlin, or alternatively, inclusion of West Berlin in the 
FRG as an eleventh Land . 

C, Alternative Negotiating Positions and Proposals 

1 . Berlin and Germany 

Table Western Peace Plan (Doc. A). 

Offer modified Western Peace Plan (Thompson 
proposal of 7 year "stretch-out". Docs, 

D, E). 

Radical departure from Western Peace Plan 
that might include: provisional but indefinite 

Berlin arrangement; de facto recognition of 
GDR; acceptance of Oder-Neisse line; coexistence 
of two German ies with goal of eventual reunifica- 
tion but no time-table; non-aggression agreement 
between NATO and Warsaw Pact members; steps 
toward gradual military "disenagement" of 
Soviets and West in Central Europe; possible 
Central European zone for inspection, later 
limitation and control of armaments (Doc, F - 
three papers). 

2 , Berlin only 

a. All-Berlin solution; in most radical form 

Berlin would become international city under 
UN and either seat of UN or its European 
branch, with unrestricted corridor either to 
west, or east to Oder and along Oder to Baltic; 

a milder 


1 J For conflicting views on "disengagement" plans, see: 

Dean Aches on, "The Illusion of Disengagement", Foreign 
Affairs , April 1958, George Kennan, " Disengagement 
Revisited ". Foreign Affairs , Jan,, 1959. Hugh Gait skill, 
"Disengagement: Why? How?", Foreign Affairs . July, 1958, 

Gerald Freund, Germany between Two Worlds (1961) , especially 
Ch. 8. 
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a milder variant could be reunited Berlin under 
Four-Power or UN auspices, with self-government 
and guranteed external access (presumably an 
all-Berlin solution would mean withdrawal of GDR 
capital from East Berlin and severing of political 
connection between West Berlin and FRG) . 

b. Interim West Berlin arrangement: some variants 

are Western Geneva proposal of July 28, wy* ; 
"guaranteed city" plan; "Solution C"; modified 
"Free City" proposal with western corridor 
under Berlin jurisdiction (See Doc. G with annex; 
Doc. C).n Such plans generally call for (1/ 
suspension of exercise of Western occupation 
rights in Berlin for specified or indefinite 
period, or (2) replacement of occupation rights 
by new contractual arrangement among four powers 
to last until German reunification. 

c. Exchange of West Berlin for East German territory, 
possibly in western Thuringia, involving transfer 
of its population, industries, etc., to new site 
under FRG jurisdiction. 

d. Tacit agreement to maintain present status of 
Berlin indefinitely. 


). A German Peace Treaty 

If events become ripe for consideration of a basic 
German and European settlement (in 2jld or 3rd P^ase) , t e 
following alternative courses might become available. 

1. Acceptance by West of Soviet invitation to peace 
conference and presentation of Western counter-proposals. 

2 Proposal of Soviet- Wes tern negotiations on long-term 
provisional arrangements on Berlin, Germany and European 
>curity; these might be linked with measures for regional 
limitation and control in Central Europe; possibly 
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preliminary steps toward a German peace treaty* 

3. Convocation of conference (a) of nations formerly 
at war with Germany, or (b) of nations which made a major 
contribution to the defeat of Germany to consider drafting 
of a German peace treaty; submission of a draft outline 
peace treaty. 
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July 8, 1H1 

Deal in i with a Developing Berlin Crisis 


A. Soviet Intentions 

The Ache ton proposals, which now seem to be the 
basis for immediate planning within the Government, 
rest on one main assumption respecting Soviet inten- 
tions. This is that Khrushchev, feeling confident in 
hie own strength and in the weatcoesses within the 
Western alliance, feels that he can push on with uni- 
lateral actions to a point where the US and its allies, 
not daring to risk nuclear war over Berlin, will con- 
cede to his demends. He is not deeply concerned about 
Berlin, but sees it as an Achilles heel of the West on 
which he can press to achieve a major humiliation and 
set-back for the West, and for the US in particular. 

He sees the Berlin crlsla as a contest of wills which 
he thinks he can win. 

Thus our inevitable course is to match him act for 
act and will for will, indicating clearly to Khrushchev 
and the world our determination to go to the end of. the 
road, if necessary. This reasoning would appear to 

rest 
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rest on the further assumption that he is bluffing , and 

*e can call his bluff by a convincing show of strength - 

is 

mainly military ** and invincible will. This/ the only 
way through and out of the Berlin crisis* 

These assumptions , particularly the first one, need 
to be closely examined, granted that there can be no 
absolute certainty as to what is in Khrushchev* s mind 
and what he will do in various contingencies. 

First , the 32 month record (since Nov. , 1958) does 
not evidence a determination on Khrushchev's part to 
humiliate the US by unilateral, overt action concerning 
Berlin. He has held off, reversed himself, backed down 
t ime and again. To date he has taken none of his often 
threatened actions concerning Berlin. This d>es not 
justify the conclusion that now, at long last, he will 
not act from what he deems a position of greatly supeiior 
strength. Yet the record must be one factor in reaching 
a balanced judgment as to his future conduct. 

Second . Khrushchev has given striking testimony to 
his concern about Berlin and the GDR. His Initial pro- 
posal (Nov, 27, 1958) seemed motivated by a wish to 

remove 
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resEOve a vexatious trouble point (Berlin) within the 
orbit, about which he grossly underestimated Western 
concern. Realizing this concern, he quickly modified 
his tactics, disavowed any ultimative Intent, and 
sought negotiations. When these came to nothing 
(Foreign Ministers at Geneva, 1959), he pressed for a 
summit. After this proved abortive (May, 1960) he 
waited with, for him, remarkable patience for the US 
elections and the settling down of a new administra- 
tion. That period having elapsed, he is again demon- 
strating the tactics employed late in 1958, pressing 
urgently for a solution. 

His record, acts and statements indicate not so 
much that Khrushchev wants to use Berlin to discredit 
the US (this thesis is a reading into his behavior of 
our own deep concern about Berlin) as to use it, as 
an area of Western vulnerability, to bring us into 
negotiations that would achieve certain immediate and 
important Soviet objectives in Central Europe - reduc- 
tion of Berlin as a point of danger and infection to 

the 
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the bloc, and stabilisation of the area east of the 
Elbe line, including the fixing of Germany's eastern 
frontier . 

Of course, if he can play the crisis so as to get 
these things , anti , in the process, discredit and humili- 
ate the US, the latter outcome would be an important 
added gain for him. But, on the basis of the record and 
the evidence to date, it is not his prime objective or 
expectation. On tots point, most of those within and 
outside the Government who have expert knowledge of 
Soviet affairs, concur. 

A sound conclusion would appear about as follows: 
Khrushchev does not hope or expect to coerce us into 
acceptance of his demands by unilateral action. He 
Joes threaten such action repeatedly as a part of his 
tactic of intimidation, directed more, perhaps, at our 
allies and at neutral opinion than at the US. He may, 
sincerely, be of the conviction that in the last anal- 
ysis we would not go to general war over Berlin. But 

he is deeply concerned at the deteriorating state of the 

GDR 
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GDR, the situation in the satellites, and the manifes- 
tation that a free Berlin gives of Western presence 
and prestige within the orbit. His main desire and 
intent is to bring the Western powers to the conference 
table, preferably at a summit, with a view to negotiat- 
ing at least a provisional settlement of these - to him - 
Increasingly vexatious problems on terns not damaging 
to his prestige, yet not necessarily signaling a diplo- 
matic triumph over the West. He really is searching for 
an "out", but one that will enable him to save face and 
claim at least a modest political success in living up 
to his commitments . 

B. Contingency Planning and Actions 

The inmedlate question is ! how should the US and its 
allies conduct themselves during the next few months so 
as most effectively to deter the Soviets from taking uni- 
lateral actions later in the year from which they could 
scarcely retreat and which could create a serious threat 
of general war? 

The Acheson thesis is that, to have any deterrent 
effect on Khrushchev, we must act now or soon. Such acts 
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must include overt, large-scale military preparations 
which would convincingly demonstrate our capability and 
will to use force to resist Soviet pressures against 
Berlin. These might be accompanied by proclamations 
of limited or unlimited national emergency, supporting 
resolutions in Congress, and substantial increases in 
the military budget. There might be a general alert of 
SAC and movement of troops to Europe. 

Such actions, it is held, would make Khrushchev 
fully aware of our intents, call his bluff (as he does 
not really want war), and force him into negotiations 
in which we would need to make, at most, only minimal 
and harmless concessions. But to think of negotiation 
prior to such a demonstration of our strength, is worse 
than futile - it would be disastrous. 

However there are grave objections to such a course. 
Despite certain positive effects, it would have seriously 
off-setting consequences. These might be: 

1, So to challenge and involve Soviet leadership 
that its determination and policy would harden 
and Khrushchev would push ahead to a Berlin 
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denouement . His room for diplomatic maneuver 
would be greatly reduced. 

2. To create in the US a high degree of concern 
and tension which it would be difficult to 
sustain during a possibly prolonged crisis. 

3. To highlight allied differences and perhaps 
produce evidence that some of our allies 
would be unready to support extreme military 
measures , 

4. To magnify in world opinion the image of a 
US ready to involve Itself and the world in 

a nuclear war over an issue which, to large 
segments of opinion throughout the world, 
was not worth the price. 

5. To initiate preparations for possible war, 
certain to be matched by the Soviets , the 
momentum and psychological effects of which 
might carry both sides beyond the point of 
no return, render negligible the possibility 
of a calmly negotiated settlement, and 
eventuate in general war by some miscalcula- 
tion or accident even if not deliberately 

intended by either side. 
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There would appear to be an acceptable alternative 
to the above course - essentially a modification that 
would achieve its benefits while minimizing its draw- 
backs . 

This would be to avoid the more obvious and spec- 
tacular manifestations of US readiness for military 
action, while working steadily to improve our military 
stance, both respecting conventional and nuclear capa- 
bilities, Steps now under way would be accelerated. 
Civil defense precautions would be augmented. The air- 
borne alert could be stepped up. There could be incon- 
spicuous redeployment of some units. There could be 
increases in some aspects of the military budget. An 
atmosphere of fu ie t confidence and readiness for any 
eventuality could be created. Other actions, not 
noticeable to the public but detect ible by Soviet intel- 
ligence, could be taken, of a nature to indicate careful, 
methodical preparedness for military action if necessary. 

Such actions would not impress the Soviets as 
evidence of vacillation or weakness, but as proof that 
we took the Berlin crisis seriously and were taking 

initial actions to prepare for a possible showdown. 
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They would not be likely to frighten off our allies, 
or to alienate neutral opinion. They «Kmld be suffi- 
ciently apparent to the US public to Induce a mood of 
seriousness without panic. They would be quite com- 
patible with, and in fact helpful toward a strengthen- 
ing of the Western alliance In both a military and a 
psychological sense. 

C. Keeping the Wav Open to Negotiations 

The foregoing course of action would be all the 
more effective if accompanied by evident preparations 
on our part for an eventual peaceful solution of the 
crisis through negotiation. 

This does not mean that we should now , or at an 
early stage, make proposals for a Berlin solution. We 
have properly avoided that in our reply to the Soviet 
Aide-Memoire. But indication of a readiness on our 
part for eventual negotiation would not be a sign of 
weakness. In fact, as seems to be implicit even in 
the Acheson proposals, a firm military demeanor in the 
months ahead has, as a main purpose, modifying the 
Soviet intent to a point that realistic negotiations 

will 
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will become feasible. We should not make proposals 
now, prematurely. But we should be careful to keep 
the road open to eventual negotiation, and have well- 
conceived proposals ready when the time is ripe. This 
means that we must be preparing such proposals now, 
as clearance within the Department and Government, and 
with our NATO allies, will take time. There are risks 
of a leak, but any course is risky, and these are 
chances we must take. 

This line of reasoning rests on the thesis (set 
forth in A) that Khrushchev is aiming now, as he has 
in the past 30 months, toward a resolution of the 
Berlin crisis through negotiation rather than at the 
humiliation of the OS and the West. If the latter is 
his design, and remains unchanged, we csn only prepare 
for a military showdown . But if it is the former , we 
can well afford to meet him on his own ground - that 
of uncoerced negotiation (he has said that he would be 
ready to consider, not only his "Free City" plan, but 
any proposals that the West may wish to offer) . Various 

recent hints he has given indicate that he is thinking 

in 
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in terms of a negotiated settlement to be reached 
before the crisis has reached a point of no return. 

There Is actually no Incompatibility between 
parallel preparations to manifest our readiness for 
military action if necessary, and to develop a sound 
and realistic negotiating position for use when the 
time Is ripe. We can not now determine the time or 
circumstances of negotiation. But to concentrate our 
efforts solely on military preparations while reject- 
ing any possibility of eventual negotiation would be 
defeatist and could well prove disastrous. And we 
should be under no illusions that the proposals of 
1959 (Western Peace Plan) will be good enough for 
another round of negotiations. As they stand, they 
are as unacceptable to the Soviets as theirs are to us. 
We must be prepared for modification, probably substan- 
tial, of our 1959 proposals if we are seriously con- 
cerned with a resolution of the crisis, not just a 
public relations exercise. Nothing less is likely to 
avert major disaster. 

S/P:LWPuller 
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